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TEN CENTS 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE — Painted by Neysa McMein 


The fourth of a series of portraits of the heroines of the great love-stories of the world. See page 13. 
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HAVE YOU A SECRET FEAR? 


THEN READ BASIL KINGS MESSAGE TO YOU 
IN THIS ISSUE 





Bon 


Ami 


“Oh Mommy! You can't see the glass!” 


There’s no doubt about it, Bon Ami Cake is the magic cleaner for 
mirrors, Windows and other glass surfaces. It makes them crystal clear! 


Just apply the Bon Ami with a damp cloth. Then a moment’s wait 
till it’s dry—a clean, dry cloth—and away goes every streak and every 
trace of dirt. So simple, so easy, so quick! 

Bon Ami absorbs dirt—doesn’t scratch it off. And remember, too, 
there’s Bon Ami Powder in a handy sifter-top can to help you clean and 
polish large surfaces, such as bathtubs, tiling, Congoleum, etc. Of course, 
you know Bon Ami never reddens the hands. 


rHE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 


forcleaningand polishing 


\luminum Ware 
Brass, Copper, Tin 
and Nickel Ware 
2 Bathtubs, Tiling 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
| Refrigerators 
| Windows, Mirrors 
| White Shoes 
Congoleum, The Hands 
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Cake or Powder 


Most housewives use both. 


























KASTER-TIDE 


IN +¢he 


BY 


AUTHOR OF 


HINKING men and women the world 
over are seeking, as perhaps never be- 
fore, the fundamental things of life. We 
not only long to but we long to know 
that “‘underneath are the Everlasting Arms.” 


vwlieve, 


Men and women who have interested them- 
selves in the inner springs of life—the things 
of the mind and spirit— are realizing that 
some of f those wonderful Sé ying gs of the proph- 
ets of old are the enunciation of very definite 
laws of life. Some are couched in great beauty 
of form, as well as being statements of facts; 
they are statements of facts pe rtain- 
ing to forces that are operative in our 
d: iy, the same as in the lives of those who gave 
them utterance. “‘He that dwelleth in the se- 
cret place of the most High shall abide in the 
shadow of the Almighty.” “They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run, and not be weary; they shall walk and not 
faint.’ 


moreover, 
ives to- 


“Thine ears shall hear a word be- 
ae th 1e saying, ‘This is the wz iv, Wi ilk ye in 
And agi un: ‘The eternal God 1s thy refug 


7 underne ith are the everlas sting arms. F 


And ag ain: 


These all point to the working of a force that 

becomes natural and habitual when we 

sufficient attention to the powers of the gm 

dom within, which is the kingdom of the Di- 

vine, or as Christ put it, “the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness.” 


give 


It is a beautiful picture as one’s mind runs 
back and sees the Master of Men teaching the 
groups gathered around Him, out on the hill- 
by the lake-side, under those clear Jude- 


ans cles. 


siae, 


So eagerly and so patiently He endeavored to 
reveal to them a new Way of Life, that He 
himself had realized and lived, realizing that 
His teachings were not for them alone, but by 
virtue of thei and truth, 
would be caught up and carried into the un- 


very beauty they 


told centuries to come 


A wonderful aptitude for the things of the 

spirit, enabled Him to discern vit il facts and 

laws of life that would chang e the poor piti- 

able life even as He found it at its highest 

among His people, into a life of indescribable 
beauty and charm and power. 


HEART 


RALPH WALDO TRINE 


“IN TUNE WITH 


THE INFINITE” 


The spirit had gone from their religion. It was 
a poor dead formalism that a stereotyped C4 
clesiasticism sought to bind upon its adher- 
ents. No prophet had arisen among them o: 
hz id spoken for close to two hundred years 
The spirit had ; a shell remained—tithes 
and sacrifices and en ipty forms. Jesus realized 
that the mind and the heart must be kept alive 
to the ever-flowing truth of the present in or- 
der to become a power in the life, and there- 


fore a help 


fone 


He also knew that when the mind and the 
lifted up, a man’s entire 


lifted up. 


spirit are estate, is 


The high cone eption of life at its best; the real- 
ization of the Divine in the human, and that 
the human should be lived in the Divine, 
the burden of his revelation and teaching. It 
was the majestic conception of the divinity of 


was 


the human soul, that He himself realized 
and lived, and taught all men to realize 
and live. 


The Christ is the universal divine nature in all 
The C hrist mind is the mind that realizes its 
The Christ within, is the 
unfolded consciousness that becomes the Cen- 
ter from which the life radiates and flows. For 
when life is lived from this Divine Center, in 
this Divine consciousness then becomes true 
the mandate: “Rest in the Lord, w ait pa- 
tiently for Him, and He shall give thee thy 
1eart’s desire.’ 


God-consciousness. 


He who thus catches the message of the Mas- 
ter, makes it his supreme purpose so to order 


his life, that the divine Life within him can 
unfold and dominate all his outer life. It is 
then the Christ within man arises—and an 


empty tomb is left behind. 
time arises in the 
and he who has caught 
the Master’s me + goes out unatr: uid 
that the Divine 
will never fail him, and that no hares can be- 
fall him—for he living in God’s life, 
and there he shall live forever. 


It is then that 
mind and in the heart, 


a new spring 


and 


unalone, k nowimng guidance 


is now 


Such is the value of the Easter-Time, for us, 
men and women of today. If the Christ within 
a not arise and reig n in the individuz al’ s life, 
for him the Christ of Nazareth was crucified 


in vain, 
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Stratton -®orters Page 











S™ E the announcement of Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter’s sudden and tragic death, 
thousands of letters have come to McCall’s 
from readers in all parts of the country expres- 
sive of the nation’s grief at the passing of this 
sreat American. It is noteworthy that in every 
case the writers of these letters speak with 
reverent appreciation of the wisdom, sympa- 
thy and generosity of spirit that run like golden 
threads through all her writings, but especially 
the editorials which have been for so long a 
feature of this page—qualities which made of 
Gene Stratton-Porter the unique figure she 
was in her generation. ® ® How was that 
% wisdom arrived at? What forces went to its up- 
building? These are questions which all who 
loved Gene Stratton-Porter ask. They can be 
answered best by reading the editorials which 
she wrote for McCall’s because in them she 
talked more directly to her audience than was 
possible in her novels: for this reason McCall’s 
readers are to be congratulated that Mrs. 
Porter has left enough of these remarkable and 
sympathetic contributions to fill this page 
during 1926. No one will wish to miss a single 








one of these golden tracts. 











PUTTING SOMETHING OVER 


ON MOTHER 
BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


ERE, t I t 1 
S piste af Met Reins AUTHOR OF “FRECKLES” AND 
ee bon ‘+ THE KEEPER OF THE BEES” 





R ILLUSTRATION BY ROBERT W. STEWART 
| I { 
I 
. 
Childr lor their parents, and their standing in the neighborhood, 
re blamed for before they wilfully disobey 

| vho are Secondly, their parents have lost just a little of the faith 
per ind for allowing they had in the children, and of the respect they had for 
thought them—not to mention that the children must have fallen a 





it in their own estimation. So, in the final 
analysis, does the return that children get from 

the deceit pay? Let them think it over! 
1 used to think, you boys and girls of 
America, that my parents were terribly strict 
with me too, but I understand it all now 
Just have confidence in Father and Mother, 
yr almost without exception they know what 
is best for your future welfare, and if you do 
not understand it now, just trust them that 
some day you will. It is only you who will 

lose eventually by a rebellious spirit 

We don’t know why, we never can know 
why, things happen in this world exactly as 
they do; but this we know—we know that 
God is in His Heaven, that He is merciful to 
the extent of ordaining mercy; we know that 
if we disobey and take our own way and 
run contrary to His commandments, we are bitterly punished. 
And it is the most pitiful of laws that no man or woman 
can take punishment alone in this world. It is the law that 
none of us can suffer without making some one else suffer, 
but still in some way it must be that [Turn to page 32] 
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entists know the damage 
that soft food does to gums 


Though their language is technical, 
they show us a simple way to ep 
the gums in health 


HERE are five short quotations printed 

at the right. There might have been 
fifty—or even five hundred! For dentists 
everywhere are preaching the care of the 
gums as well as the care of the teeth. 

In the technical journals of the dental 
profession—in the clinics—in the lecture 
halls, in the reports of civic bodies inter 
ested in public health, you will find a re- 
markable interest in the new doctrine of 
the care of the gums! You will find the ex 
perts taking our dict to task—you will find 
them ardent advocates of stimulation and 
massage. 


How soft, luscious food robs 
our gums of health 


These authorities point the finger of blame 
at the soft food we eat. They point the fin- 
ger of warning to the alarming increase in 
stubborn troubles of the gums, which are 
to-day so widely prevalent. 

The daily food of our American people is 
tempting and toothsome. But it is these 
es dishes, creamy and luscious, that fail 
utterly to give to the gums the stimulation 
they need to keep in health. 

With little work to do, the gums become 
logy. The circulation of blood within their 
walls slows down. The tissues become soft 
and flaccid—too weak to resist infection. 
Then “‘pink tooth brush"’ appears—a slight 
bleeding of the gums, a warning of greater 
troubles te come. 


Why Ipana and massage are 
good for your gums 


At the first unusual sign consult your den- 
tist. He will tell you, probably, that the 
mechanical stimulation not given by our 
food should be restored—that the circula- 
tion within the gum structure should be 
quickened by massage. And very probably, 
he will recommend that this massage be 
done with Ipana Tooth Paste, after the 
usual cleaning with Ipana and the brush. 


Massage will rouse the stagnant circula- 


PANA Tooth Paste 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 









tion within the gum walls, and Ipana itself, 
because of its ziratol content, will strength- 
en the undernourished tissue, making it 
more resistant to disease. 


A month’s use of Ipana 
will start the good work 


Dentists know Ipana. Our professional men 
have demonstrated its virtues to over 
50,000 dentists. They know ziratol. Many 
of them have used it and do use it as an 
antiseptic and hemostatic in their practice. 

It was the approval of the profession based. 
on their confidence in its healing element, 
that first gave Ipana its start. 

The next time you are at the druggist’s 
won't you ask for a tube of Ipana? Switch 
to it completely for one month. You will 
like its delicious taste and its power to keep 
your teeth white and brilliant. You will 
note with delight how it helps you to have 
firm healthy gums. The coupon in the 
corner brings a ten-day tube. But the full- 
sized tube—enough for a hundred brushings 
—will demonstrate to you beyond a doubt 
all Ipana’s virtues. 


Ott any 
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you can repair the damage s 
8 
foo ] lor . Jay 


5 doing every day! 


«Movern food robs the teet/ 
and gums of the exercise they need 
to keep them healthy. This page 
tells hou »u th the aid of Ipana, 
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Look over this testimony 


It is quoted from authoritative lectures and 
writings. The dentists agree that soft food 
is at the root of our gum troubles and that 
proper stimulation is the indicated remedy. 


From a recent dental paper: 


“Rendering the food super-fine is an echo of the oft-re- 
peated charge that we do not use our mastication muscles 

enough—that we establish a blood stasis and thus deprive 
the teeth and gums of circulating nourishment.” 


From a public health official: 


“Man has so perverted his normal food supply by refining 
processes that all civilized people must pay the heavy pen- 
alty of defective bodies from early childhood throughout 
adult life.” 


From a prominent specialist: 


“Most of the food of the American today requires but little 
chewing. Many of our vegetables are “Burbanked”. There 
are no longer fibrous vegetables requiring much exercise 
to prepare them for swallowing. Another beneficial effect 
of foods requiring vigorous chewing is the stimulation 
of the gingivae.” 


From a British authority: 


“The gums must be frictionized all over, behind and be- 
fore, every square inch of them, at least once and prefer- 
ably twice a day. Friction of the gum, best carried out 
with the tooth brush, would absolutely prevent the onset 
of pyorrhea.” 


From a specialist in gum diseases: 


“In cleaning teeth, the bristles must move from far on the 

ums to the Cicing surfaces of the teeth. In so doing,venous 
Cieed circulation in the gums is stimulated, while the in- 
terspaces between teeth are reached. This stimulation by 
the brush is a great help toward gum massage. 
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1 Dept. E 46, 42 Rector Sesect, New York, N. Y i 
| Kindly send me a trial tube of [pana Tootn Paste. Enclosed 1 
iS a two-cent stamp to cover partially the cost of packing j 

and mailing i 
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ease, mother 


This romper suit is still Dorothy’s pride and 
joy after more than 50 trips to the tub 


Quite by chance we discov 
that romper suit. 


} 
I 


] 


We were asking women here 
and there what kind of laundry 
soap they pre ferred. When we 
asked Mrs. Lewis*, she said 


firmly, “P and G alway 
“Why >”? we asked. 7 


As a reply, she invited us 
to a pleasant living room at 


showed us th romper suit. 


“Dorothy’s favorite costume 


’ 


ut she always w/// wear 
1 it’s clean. It’s been 


washed more than 60 times in P and G. Yet 


+ 
> 


itis still pink and fresh, as you can see. 


And then she held up a dainty rose-sprigged 
challis dress that belonged to nine-year-old 
Louise. “‘Washed three times in P and G— 


you would never guess it had been washed at 


all. This gingham dress I have on has been 
washed for three years in P and G, and it 


> 


-A laundry hint from 
Mrs. Lewis 


“Arrer I have sprinkled my clothes, I 
always shake them out and fold them 
smoothly. Then I roll them up in some- 
thing to keep them damp all over. Other- 
wise they dry along the ec 


oo. when ironed 


> 





he smiled. “‘She’s getting so 1% } 
big she almost bursts out of 


® ” 
sometimes show streaks. 


hasn’t faded abit. Do you 
wonder I like P and G? I have 
tried other soaps but never 
more than once. With Pand G 
I never have to boil. I never 
really rub a neckband or a 
wristband—that is, not what 
I call rubbing. I use Pand G 
for my rag rugs, my curtains 
and all my woodwork, too. P 
and G is a household friend.’ 

Millions of women all over the 

country feel just as kindly as 

Mrs. Lewis toward P and G. 

It gives them such beautiful 

white clothes with so much 

less rubbing and boiling. In 
any kind of water — hot or cold, hard or soft 
—it does their work in less time. There is no 
mystery about its supremacy—it is simply a 
better soap. Of course, it is the largest-selling 
soap in America! We feel sure that you will 
find it a better soap for your washing and 
cleaning, too. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


* ’ 03 901 . 
W ive her real , if you would like to know it 


lges, and 





] >) 
* 


The largest-selling 
laundry Soap in 
Amerita 
There is no mystery 
about the supremacy 
of P and G—it is 
simply a better soap. 
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He, Wirnout Pretupe Or Satutation Askep, ““Wuq ARE You Looxinc For?” “Lieutenant Micuaet Turre_i 


NE grave to me was given, 
One watch till Judg- 
ment Day, 


And God looked down from 
Heaven 
And rolled the stone away. 


One day in all the years, 

One hour in that one day, 
His Angel saw my tears 

And rolled the stone away! 


Every one in the village knew 
that Helen Turrell did her duty 
by all her world, and by none 
more honourably than by her 
only brother’s illegitimate child. 
The village knew, too, that 
George Turrell had tried his fam- 
ily severely since early youth, and 
were not surprised to be told 
that, after many fresh starts 
given and thrown away, he, an 
Inspector of Indian Police, had 
entangled himself with _ the 
daughter of a retired non-com- 
missioned officer, and had died 
of a fall from a horse, a few 
weeks before his child was born. 
Mercifully, his father and mother 
were both dead, and though 
Helen, thirty-five and indepen- 


THE GARDENER 


** BY RUDYARD KIPLING 3 


AUTHOR OF “THE JUNGLE BOOK,” “STALKY & CO.,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR E, BECHER 


The inspiration for this reverent and beautiful story, so fitting for 
the Eastertide, has doubtlessly sprung from that magnificent pas- 
sage in the twentieth chapter of St. John wherein Mary Magdalene, 
when it was yet dark, came to the sepulchre, not recognizing Jesus. 
*‘She turned herself back,’’ the gospel reads, ‘‘and saw Jesus stand- 
ing, and knew not that it was Jesus, Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, supposing him to be the 
gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell 
me where thou hast laid him.”” ® ® With this as his motive, Mr. 
Kipling has written in ‘‘The Gardener”’ not only a short-story that 
is truly a masterpiece but has incorporated in it a profound inter- 
pretation of the fullness of the Divine mercy. 





My Nepuew,” Sain HELEN 


dent, might well have washed her 
hands of the whole disgraceful 
affair, she most nobly took 
charge, though she was, at the 
time, under threat of lung trouble 
which had driven her to the 
South of France. She arranged for 
the passage of the child and a 
nurse from Bombay; met them at 
Marseilles; nursed the baby 
through an attack of infantile 
dysentery due to the carelessness 
of the nurse whom she had to 
dismiss; and at last, thin and 
worn but triumphant, brought 
the boy late in the autumn, 
wholly restored, to her Hamp- 
shire home. 

All these details were public 
property, for Helen was as open 
as the day, and held that scandals 
are only increased by hushing 
them up. She admitted that 
George had always been rather 
a black sheep, but things might 
have been much worse if the 
mother had insisted on her right 
to keep the boy. Luckily, it 
seemed that people of that class 
would do almost anything for 
money; and as George had al 
ways turned [Turn to page 77] 
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Frep Stone As He Looks To-pay 


REMINISCENCES 


xx BY FRED A. STONE 33 


It's a long and rocky road to greatness, no matter whether one seeks 


it in politics, in art, in literature 





or on the stage. It was along and 


arduous—but a mighty interesting—path which led from a tiny 
traveling circus to the role of Broadivay star in ‘“‘The Wizard of 
Oz,”’ “‘The Red Mill,”’ *‘Stepping Stones”’ and a score of other spec- 


tacularly successful plays. 


en 8 Inhis biography, which begins in 


this issue of McCall’s, we can follow the great comedian, Fred Stone, 
along every inch of this road, It will give us an entirely new insight 
into stage life and show us what manner of folk are these who divert 
themselves before the footlights for our amusement. Off the stage do 
they think, feel, act as we do, or are they denizens of an entirely dif- 
ferent world? What do they think of themselves, of the theatre, of us 
who compose the audience? Can they be devout? Can they lead Chris- 
tian lives? No one is better qualified to answer these questions than 
this veteran stage star, an inimitable comedian, the head of a fine 
family, and a man of intense religious convictions. 


HE fourth ol July is the date 
of my first public appearanc« 
—my birthday—and the 


fourth of July is likewise responsible 
for my first performance in public 
and for the dawning of my ambi 
tion. That came when I was nine 
I was born in a log or sod house in 
Valmont, Colorado, in 1873, on a 
claim that my father had staked 
Homesteading proved to be hard 
going, however, and when I was 
about a year old my father decided 
o move the family back east to 
Kansas. We traveled in a_ prairie 
schooner, one of a wagon train of 
seventy-five, and if we met with 
Indian raids and buffalo hunts on 
the way, at least they figured small 
in my experience! In Garden City, 
Kansas, we dropped out of the train 
ind my father opened a_ barber 
shop. Those were the days when 
towns on the plains were in the 
making; nobody knew if they were 
going to boom or peter out alto- 
gether, and in the first five or six 
years of my life the Stone family 
tried a good many of them, Garden 
City, Dodge City, Hutchinson, Hal- 
tead, and finally Wellington. There 





An Earty PHotoGRaPH 


we came to rest lor some time 
It couldn’t have been very large or 
very old when we settled there be 
cause it celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding only a few 
years ago. We had a house on the 
edge of town, with a back yard and 
a fence and some trees. I now had 
two brothers—both younger—and 
in the course of time I began my 
education at the school across the 
street. It was in the yard of this 
same school that I made my debut 
as an entertainer of the public. 
About the time school closed, the 
year I was going to be nine, my 
brother Eddie and I—he was twenty 
months younger than I—looked 
over the events announced for the 
fourth of July celebration and de 
cided we were going to compete for 
the greased pole. From then on I 
practiced. Fourth of July was about 
three weeks away, and I guess there 
wasn’t a telegraph pole in the town 
of Wellington I didn’t shin up some 
time in those three weeks. My little 
brother didn’t work so hard, he just 
went around telling people he was 
going to win the greased pole, but 
when the great day came he did 
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nore to contribute to my winning it than all the practicu 
I had been doing! I can remember just how he 


days, a lean, skinny youngster with 


looked in 
bare legs, little 


those 


oth pants and a cotton shirt with a sort of snake pattern 
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I know all about the snake pattern, because I had one just 
like it only a couple of sizes larger! 
On the fourth of July people came in from all around the 
ountry side, brought their lunch and all the children, came 
hayricks and Studebaker wagons, and lined up for the 
lay outside the schoolhouse. It was scorching hot—it al 
ways is in Kansas in July—and the pole, when they put it 
ip, ran and dripped grease like a slide trombone. I re- 
nember the boy to draw first turn was a darkey about 
fifteen years old. He walked up and put his hands on the 
pole, looked at them, and then said, “No sah!” and walked 
iway again. After that nobody wanted to try, till someone 
took a rag and wiped off the bottom of the pole about as 
far up as a boy could reach, to make an easier begining. The 
second boy got along pretty well but he came down all of 
sudden, as boys will on a greased pole. My little brother 
is third. He got up to the point where the other boy left 
off, and then he reached in his back pocket and pulled out 
i handful of dirt and threw it up 
on the pole ahead of him. The ref 
eree tried to stop him but the crowd 
just laughed and said, “Let him 
zo!” He was the youngest and the 
mallest in the whole outfit and 
they were for him from the first 
He didn’t get all the way up but 
he managed to throw dirt to the top 
and then he came down. 


“T think you can make it now, 
Fred,” he said to me, knowing my 
turn was next 

There was a little American flag 


at the top and the boy who brought 
that down was due to win five dol 
lars—which looked like all the 
money in the world, forty years 
ago, to a boy of nine! I think the 
thrill I got when I reached out and 
touched that flag was greater than 
any I’ve had since, not excepting 
my opening night on Broadway. | 
came down with the flag and they 
gave me a slip of paper, an order on 


the First National Bank for five 
dollars. 

Bright and early the next morn 
ing we started out to cash that 


order. The clerk back of the wicket 
asked how we'd have it, a_ five 
dollar bill, five silver dollars, or a 
gold piece 

“Take gold,” Eddie whispered 
I took gold. When we got outsid 
Eddie said, “I know where we can 
get a good drum for five dollars,’ 
ind so we went and bought the 
drum and played it all the way 
home. That purchase marked an 
other beginning in our career; later, 
when we traveled with the circus 
Eddie turned out to be a good snare 
drummer and I played the bas 
drum. 

A year or so later a professional 
tight rope walker came to our town 
and announced he was going to 
walk a wire stretched over the main 
street at the second story. We didn’t 
have so many diversions in_ thos: 
that any such entertainment 
could be passed up, and I remember 
that on the appointed afternoon 


days 


there was a whole row of bright 
new Studebaker wagons drawn up 
along that street. I sat on the edge of one with my feet 


hanging over the side, right under the rope, and I watched 
so hard I got a crook in the back of my neck. When the 
man had been over a couple of times, he came down and 


passed the hat. The next time he appeared on the wire he 
had the hoop part of a cheese barrel with the ends knocked 
out, and he walked across with first one foot and then the 
other inside that hoop, all the while saying, “Seven dollars 
seven dollars of cheeses!” I knew he meant he’d 
taken up that amount. He did some other stunts presently 
nothing very remarkable, but my eyes nearly 
my head—until the spangles began to fall 
didn’t watch him any longer, I just went along under the 
rope, picking up spangles. I got a whole handful, and when 
the performance was over I took them home and gave them 
to my mother 

“Mother,” I said 
them ?” 

She took a little red undershirt and a pair of ladies’ red 
stockings and put them together with some black velvet 
trunks, and she sewed the spangles all over the trunks, and 
a little line of them around the neck of the undershirt 
That’s the way I got my first costume 

That summer I stretched a high wire in our back yard 
as high as the fence—and began to practice all the stunts 
I had seen the professional do. At the end of three months 
I could walk it, lie down on it, stand on my head—do every 
thing he had done. And I discovered that the height from 
the ground never made any difference; I never looked down 


of cheeses, 


came out ol 
After that I 


“will you please put some tights on 


Later I suddenly jumped to walking at twenty or thirty 
feet above the ground, and still later at three or four 
stories, but it was all the same. That same summer Eddie 


and I began to work seriously at tumbling and contortion 
ist stunts and got to be pretty good. At night we used to go 
down to the corner where the drug store was. There was an 
arc light hanging outside, the first arc light I ever saw: I 
think there was a sort of fascination in the way the globe 
filled up with bugs. All the kids in town used to gather 
underneath and kill the big June bugs that came lumbering 
around, and when that occupation grew monotonous Eddie 
and I entertained them with tumbling exhibitions. We got 
a lot of practice that way 

We got some more practice as acrobats playing around 
on the underside of the railroad trestle that crossed a little 
stream on the outskirts of Wellington. Underneath was all 
right, but I still get a cold chill when I think of the time 
we started across to go fishing on the other side, and my 
little tyrother was only half way over when the train came 
along. There wasn’t time to run off to the end. I was just 
enough bigger and stronger than Eddie to be able to get 
him djwn through the ties and to hold on to him while the 
train Went by overhead. But that day certainly spoiled 
our taste for the trestle for a. long, long time 
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Anv I As Circus AcRoBATS 


The station in Wellington wa ' 
red frame building with a couple ot 
box cars always on the siding. 1 re 
member the day when a train went 
through carrying soldiers to fight in 
the Indian wars in Wyoming. | 
went down and spread my strip of 
carpet alongside the track and went 
through my turn while the train 
stopped in the station. It was very 
exciting, and the soldiers filled my 
hat half full of nickels! 

In 1884 when I was ten, W. W 
Cole’s circus came to town. It was 
a wagon circus, traveling from town 
to town, playing one night stand 
As soon as the advance bills went 
around I began to figure how I 
was going to get money enough to 
go to the show. When the great day 
came I put on my tights under my 
clothes, and went down to the 
street where the parade was to pa 
People were all lined up on the 
curb, waiting. In a vacant lot on 
the corner I found an empty hog 
head which I turned over on end 
for a dressing room. I climbed ir 
side and took off my clothes, down 
to my tights, and waited till I 
heard the band coming. Then I ran 
out in the street, in front of the 
crowd, made a grand bow and did 
a turn or two. But nobody looked 
at me; they were all craning their 
necks down the street, all but one 
stout old lady who was leading a 
little boy by each hand. She looked 


at me, I think she must have been 
deaf, and then suddenly she, too 
began staring in the direction of the 
parade. Eddie, who was going to 
pass the hat after my turn, had 
deserted at the beginning! Well, I 
went on all by myself because I 
didn’t get the chance to work to a 
brass band every day of my life 

ind I wasn’t going to lose it whe 
it came my way I had a prett 


good time doing back somersets out 


there in the road, and handspring 
and standing on my head, and all 
the rest. The band came near and 
passed by, one or two wagol! 


of the tail of my eye, I saw an ele 
borne in on me that I was missi 
back to the hogshead and scrambk 


[Turn t pp r 11g 
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The 
[ was the last tin “Tt’s Agatha,” Dick free 
but one that Fosdick was saying in a voice fast tor 
Frayne and his friend, growing curiously tone- som 
old Grimwold plaved their less. “Tt’s of her one som 
rame. This day, the do thinks. What she’s been swil 
tor, whom Dick and let in for. These long light 
Grimmy had been visiting vears of our engagement. a 
daily for weeks, told Dick The marriage date set frier 
he needn't come again. No time and again. All whi 
7 Agatha’s hopes shattered it n 
“Get out of this climate, with a smashing finis— “ 
Frayne.” The great spe this—” curt 
cialist gripped Dick’s hand Grimmy pressed Dick’s T 
encouragingly Egypt arm. “Shut up,” he said. Dic! 
California. There’s just a But Dick wouldn’t. He tum 
chance. In the meantime, turned on Grimmy with and 
stick to your lip-reading. the quick smile that made Ave 
You'll learn. For a man his face so boyishly G 
like you—an actor charming. Let him out the 
steeped in diction all your with it once and for all, ‘ 
life, it will be simple then into the silence for- shot 
enough.” ever. thre 
Simple This strange “You remember, pen 
new world of his in which Grimmy,” Dick’s words Did 
the life about him was burst forth, as if they'd ago 
only, a fantastic panto- been bottled up so long, lam 
mime, almost soundk they couldn't come fast cut 
This world in which his enough when once re- afte 
own voice was just a leased, “I was only ten at blac 
weird vibration, and other the time Agatha, a child old 
people’s voices nothing at of five, came to live with abo 
all but moving lips that us. My father’s ward. My thet 
tired his eyes to watch little forty-seventh cousin, a 
Simple... as “twere, Agatha Frayne pull 
But Dick took the doc- Wasn’t she the loveliest I'm 
tor’s dismissal with a gal- thing? We grew up to- 
lant swagger—s miling. gether... She’s been the 
You would have thought only woman in my life... 
he’d just been honored in Perfect...Exquisite. I T=. 
a splendid new way At can’t remember the time 
least, this is what Grimmy when I haven't expected 
thought as he and Dick to win fame and honor 
left the doctor, and began for her sake. And marry 
their usual walk up the her. Someday. Strange! It 
Avenue was always someday. 
During all these last Never now. You remem- 
weeks that Dick had been ber how father made us 
“going into the silence,” wait two years before he 
as he put it, Grimmy had would consent to our en- 
F " 7 vaunt vaceme a oaths 
rear ——- Sick Grimmy Gave Dicx’s Riss Provicious Poxes, Secretivety Porntinc At Various Lapies i tong eo 
had gone alone every day she chose—me—” 
to see his doctor, refusing “Of course!” mumbled 
to distress Agatha ot Grimmy. He saw that | 
Molly more than could be . : : there was scarcely a iI 
helped. So Grimmy usually turned up at th Does the wall of deafness form an impassable woman in the crowd who failed to notice || 
office and met Dick just as the doctor fin barrier between a man and the woman he Dick. Then, too, hadn’t the boy just made 
hed his tenderly inflicted tortures. Dick : his amazing hit on Broadway the night before 
new world had crept upon him stealthily. All loves? And, shut away from the echoing world she chose him? \ 
too soon, he could scarcely hear a sound, and in a country of silence, must he leave also “Remember how it was, Grimmy? Date | 
“Those blasted cars go so fast—so still, a ; — . : ° ‘ set. Cards ordered. Everything. Then the | 
Grimmy said friendship and happiness forever behind, or is war. How I refused to let Agatha become I} 
Then if Grimmy had no matinec he wa there a way back? This is the story of a man, burdened with | a possible broken crock -or lf 
plaving his tremendous Shylock at the time ag P é : widowhood before she’d really been a wife. |] 
he linked his arm through Dick’s and _ they on the pinnacle of success, who, stricken with Then after the war—the date set again. lg 
walked up the Avenue and played their gan deafness, found out. Agatha’s long illness. Mother's death two 1 
Grimmy had invented it, apropos of a hot J ’ years ago, just as this thing began to take a | 
discussion on the Decline and Fall of Chis serious turn with me... At once, when I re- | 
alry, and he called the game Find The Lady alized what I was in for, you know how I lid 
“It will teach you observation, Dickie, m) insisted upon releasing her—forever. And he 
lad,” he had said, meaning: “It will keep you she—she wouldn’t—” Dick’s voice faltered. | 
from thinking Grimmy was examining the tips of his gloves 
For every lady—vyour true gentlewoman very carefully. Hum! How about her little 
Grimmy said with a hand on his heart—to be fortune? It had dwindled considerably since | 
found in the crowd, a point was won pro the war, he believed. “Of course!” Grimmy 
vided both players agreed upon the lady. TI mumbled ; 
accomplished, the winner scored “Found!” Presently Diek began to talk again. 
ind when the total for the day was added, “Grimmy! Was there ever such a situation! 
the loser stood treat Here we were alone together in the old 
“T sav, Grimmy,” said Dick as they wait« home, with only Madame Claire, our old 
for a crossing signal, “don’t look so solemn governess, and old Jennings for chaperones. I | 
Let’s give our game a last try.” would have gone to the club. But I'd become 
And so they walked along arm in arm, pri such a helpless wretch. Bewildered. Utterly 
tending to be intent upon their game—the at sea. So dependent on little Molly to help | 
lderly man with the swarthy face, the beak ; me understand things. Madame Claire kept | 
se, the pansy-purple eyes, and the tall young man with urging me to marry Agatha. It seemed to me, I couldn't. 
sch a listening air about him But, last week, when Madame was called away to France a 
There!” Grimmy gave Dick's ribs prodigious pokes, se so suddenly, I—gave in to the marriage. I would have mar — 
etively pointing at various passing ladies. And Dick passed ried Agatha the day Madame sailed, but Agatha wanted a 
maul: ety tn Gnd little time. She’s set the date. Next Wednesday—it will 
No ” d hogy eee Or, her face is just ) , be.. ” Dick looked doubtfully at Grimmy. Perhaps after 
ibout as honest as its marvelously arranged scenery old ones any more that you would say were beautiful. all, considering their disastrous engagement, the rather un- the 
“By Gad, boy, there’s one! Look at her dainty hanky,” Dick nodded. “Hard polished standardized beauty—that’s conventional life they’d had for the last two years, Agatha | 
Grimmy forgot and roared all. Good thing this is our last game, Grimmy. No use to really needed the definite protection he could give her. thi 
No, Grimmy. Exquisite, I grant you, but not kind.” play—to search for ladies. They don’t make ‘em these days “It’s all I have to give her now.” Dick’s smile flickered on thi 
“Great Scot!” Grimmy made horrible grimaces so that I can find only one... I’'m—lI’m to marry her next week...” stubbornly a moment, then went out. She had such high mi 
verybody turned to look at him. “There aren’t even Grimmy could feel Dick’s arm trembling against his. hopes of him. She loved the bit of fame he won—the let 
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applau \nd now today he must go home and tell her 
tell her what the doctor had just told him... 


Grimmy raised a warning finger. 

No. No. Let him say it out. Dick’s smile, returning, flashed 
out to the old friend w..a a swift caress. 

“You see, Grimmy,” Dick explained, swinging his stick as 
jauntily as possible, “’tisn’t as if I had a spectacular dis- 
ability. Nothing like a dash of romance to help a lady 
bear it. Make it a little interesting. No glamour at all. Not 
the least bit heroic. Through the war without a scratch. An 
attack of ‘flu after the Paris celebration on Armistice night 


Then—a few years later, I slip up on my cues. Laughter 
freezes into silence on the lips of my friends. Agatha speak 
to me across the dinner table as if it were a continent. And 
ome rotten nerves leave her tied—so stanchly—to a tire- 
some beggar who can only see sounds...” Dick stopped 
swinging his stick, fumbled for a cigarette case and tried to 





light a cigarette. But the match misbehaved. 

“Don’t—don't misunderstand me, Grimmy,” he caught his 
! arm again and walked on a trifle faster. “I’m not 
whining.” He laughed to show that he wasn’t. “It’s what 
it means to Agatha that gets me.” 

“Stop!” shouted Grimmy, so fiercely a motorist near the 
curb obeyed him. “Give me a chance, wil] you?” 

They had reached the park by this time. Grimmy dragged 
Dick down a path and found a bench. It was a clear au 
tumn day, with leaves rustling on the ground here and there, 
and an amber haze blurring the tall buildings down th: 
Avenue. 

Grimmy lighted Dick’s cigarette. Then he had his say on 
the back of a new contract he’d just signed 

“Agatha’s not done out of an excellent bargain by a long 
wrote in furious black words, while Dick watched 
through the faint blue smoke of his cigarette. “What’s hap- 
pened to her that’s so all fired devastating, I’d like to know? 
Didn’t she land the biggest catch of the season eight years 
ago? Rich. Talented. Scion of old distinguished theatrical 
family. Promising infant—arrived on Broadway before he'd 
cut all his teeth. Brilliant talker at smart functions—sought 
after. Charming gay young whip of twenty-four—like a 
black and white etching done by Whistler. Man all girls, 
old and young—” He came to the end of the sheet, looked 
about, spied an empty paper bag left on the ground neat 
them, smoothed it out and went dashing on, “—love with—” 

“Oh, have done, Grimmy. Don’t bother.” Dick tried to 
pull away Grimmy’s pencil. “Wait till I can read your liy 
I'm practicing with little Molly, whenever Agatha can spar 


friend's 


shot, he 


Dick stood 
used to love 
up now. Come along to tea 

Grimmy faced Dick squarely. “Forget it 

“Yes, I will,” Dick 


have such fluently 


ind made Grimmy the 


answered at 
moving 


————— 











\) 
up ¢ bow his audiences ers along his great palm, “she laughs at my mistakes, and 
“A rosy portrait,” he laughed. “Well, you shu I'll be hanged, if she shall laugh at the same one twice 

Agatha’s expecting us.” He started up the stairs, bracing himself 
Will you, boy?” “Bless you, Molly,” whispered Grimmy, as they follow 
once. “You and Molly Dick. 
mouths, it’s going to be easy The library was an intimate room, rich in books and fire 
= ee — 5] 
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= with you two... That child, light and glints of fine old brass. Agatha, a very quiet, 

Grimmy! How she’s helped white and golden-brown, slim lady, was arranging some 

me! Sitting in on my lessons. roses on a table beneath an old mirror. She looked up in 


Going over and over them. So 
patiently... Sometimes, | 
wonder what I would—” He 
crushed out his cigarette on the 
back of the bench. “But when 
I try to pick Agatha’s thoughts 
off her lips—they are so small 
and motionless, you know— 
funny how little some people 
move their mouths—well, 
you’ve no idea ‘how stupid 
your paragoh becomes.” 


HEN 


steps of 


they climbed the 
the old Frayne 
home near the park, Molly 
Brooks opened the door for 
them. She was the daughter of 
an actor in Dick’s former com- 
pany, who had died leaving the 
young girl destitute and en- 
tirely unprepared to take care 
of herself. She had no talent 
for the stage, but she could 
type a little. So Dick had 
persuaded his mother and 
Agatha to give the girl a try 
as their social secretary—social 
secretaries being then the vogue 
in Agatha’s set. 

Molly held the door open, 
smiling a little anxious smile 
that would have been quite gay 
if she had let it be. She had a 
red, fresh mouth and smooth, 
dark hair and very’ wide- 
spaced, still, blue eyes. 

“Miss Frayne said we’d have 
tea in the library,” she said. 
And her eyes seemed to add— 
“come in quick, I know what’s 
happened to you. This is home 





and I’m going to make you, 
oh, so comfortable.” 
“Library?” Dick’s face 


} lighted with a little spasm of 
= eager pleasure. “Neat, eh, 





® Tuey Wenr Up Tue Srairs; Tuen Dick Fainteo & 


the girl. I'm not so slow at learning as you might think.” 

“And victories?” Grimmy exploded into speech, tapping 
the pencil, like a sword, against Dick’s shoulder. “How about 
the one you're bringing her today? You’ve more courage— 
more courage than...NO!” Grimmy wrote emphatically in 


letters one inch high, “you can’t make me pity Agatha.” 


Molly? Oh, I’m coming on.” 
“It’s wonderful, Mr. Grim- 
wold, how fast Mr. Frayne is 
learning,” Molly said, giving Grimmy the key, but taking care 
to turn her face toward Dick. “The man who’s teaching 
him will not be coming here so very much longer.” 
“Thanks to you, dear Molly,” Dick caught her up delight- 
edly. “You see,” he turned to Grimmy, who had taken 
Molly’s little hand in his and was smoothing out her fin- 


the mirror, smiling at them, and called to Molly to bring 
the tea. When the four of them sat down about the tea 
cart, Dick had lost his air of confidence. There was an 
agony of effort in his face and in his eyes. He talked fast 
and animatedly, made light of his final dismissal, missed 
Agatha’s questions about it, laughed over Grimmy’s game 
in which you never won a score. “You’re my only score, 
Agatha,” he said... In fact, he took the stage in a brave 
attempt to entertain his audience. But his audience, that 
lovely cool face on its long throat, seemed bent on other 
things. 

“Dick!” Agatha touched the slim fine hand holding the 
cigarette. “It’s a relief to know the truth at last. Now you 
must get out and make an effort to go on with living.” 

Dick offered his cigarette to Agatha: “Take it, Gear.” 

When she shook her Head, dropping her hand to the tea 
pot and caressing its smooth handle: “No more tea, thank 
you, dear,” Dick groped on with a tortured smile. 

Agatha sighed—gently, hopelessly. Grimmy shot a quick 
look at her. And Molly, lifting her teacup to her lips, put 
it down untasted. 

“You make him understand, dear Grimmy,” Agatha leaned 
toward Grimwold, who was busily scowling at the toasted 
muffin Molly had handed him. “It’s this. Dick must go on 
with life—for my sake—don’t you think? We haven’t been 
anywhere—” Agatha’s voice trembled, and Dick saw a tiny 
quiver in her cheek. “Ann Hoyt is giving a dinner tonight 
Make him go. The old crowd will be there, and—Mario 
Segaldo, the new baritone everybody’s mad about, is going 
to sing.” 

“You know Mr. Segaldo, do you, Agatha?” Grimmy cut in 

“T met him a few months ago. He’s very charming. Dick 
will like him. Tell him he should go.” 

“Here!” Dick interrupted her. He snatched a memoran- 
dum pad off the desk near-by and pushed it toward her 
“Let me in on it, there’s a dear.” 

It was Molly who let him in. 

“Why, of course, Agatha,” cried Dick in great distress 
“Poor lady! Starved for fun. I’ve been a selfish hound. Of 
course, I'll go—if you don’t think I'll be a bore. I’m not 
very—clever with it yet, you know—” he flicked at his ash 
nervously, “—and I get hot when I think I may be dis 
cussed under my nose—talked about like a piece of furni 
ture.”” He smiled to show her that this was something of a 
joke after all. “Sit by me—will you, dear? Help me to 
make it clear that I’m among those present although I may 
net seem to be—and I'll go.” 

After Grimmy left them, Dick leaned back in his chair 
and watched Molly busy with the tea things, and Agatha 
busy with her thoughts. Suddenly she sped to the telephone 
near the door. 

“Go, please, Molly dear 
over her shoulder at Molly 

“Ts it Ann?” Dick asked 

She nodded at him. “Yes 
phone. She looked eagerly ex ited. 





take the cart away,” Agatha flung 
as she took down the receiver 


yes,” she was saying into thi 
[Turn to page 47} 
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BE NOT AFRAID! 


%% BY BASIL KING 3X 
AUTHOR OF “THE INNER SHRINE,” “WILD OLIVE,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. F. WARD 


Have you a secret fear? Most of us—even those who do not 
quail before physical danger entertain in the secret places of 
the heart some fearsome dread, and what is this heavy burden 
under which the human race struggles? Modern psychology 
tells us that fear is the basis of many of the ills that flesh is 
heir to, and prattles of complexes and inhibitions; neverthe- 
less, more and more the hearts and minds of men are turning 


for help against this, their greatest common foe, to One who, 
facing disappointment and shame and pain and death, clear- 


eyed and serenely, bade those who sought of Him the real 
secret of His undenied power over Himself and other men: 
‘Be not afraid: Only believe!” & ®& Here, in this compelling 
article by a writer whose words are pulled from the very 
depths of a supreme conviction born of personal experience, 
you will find an Easter message of rare beauty and deep 
spirituai import, and one in which is explained, in terms of 
every day living, the sublime and eternal victory over fear, 
which can, Basil King believes, be won only by the building up 
of a powerful faith. To those who are torn by a secret dread of 
something life may do to them, we believe this message 
’ will come as a boon beyond price. 


GRAND) @ 


Or Fear: “Tue Power Wruict Has So Generousty Suretiep Me Witt Nor Desert Me Now!” 


and lay your hands on her that 
she may recover.’ 

“Jesus went with him; and a 
dense crowd followed Him and 
thronged Him on all sides. 

“Now a woman who for twelve 
years had suffered from hemorrhage, 
and had undergone many different 
treatments from a number of doc 
tors, and had spent all she had 
without receiving benefit, but on 
the contrary growing worse, heard 
of Jesus. And she came in the 
crowd behind Him and_ touched 
His cloak, for she said within her- 
self: 

‘If I but touch His clothes I 
shall be cured.’ 

“In a moment the flow of her 
blood had ceased....and Jesus, well 
knowing that healing power had 
gone out of Him, turned round in 
the crowd and asked: ‘Who touched 
my clothes?’ He continued looking 
about to see the person who had 
done this, until the woman, fright- 
ened and trembling, came and told 
Him all the truth.” 

He then voices a principle which 
we, in the twentieth century, are 
only beginning to work out 
Daughter, your faith has cured you 
Go in peace, and be free from your 
complaint.” 

I have used the italics for the 
reason that this is one of the earli- 
est occasions on which He put the 
power of faith into a kind of creedal 
declaration, though within a few 
minutes He found another. 

“While He was yet speaking, men 
came from the house to the Warden 
and said: ‘Your daughter is dead 
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1] 
Why trouble the Rabbi further? may be found in the incident of the father who brings t In the same way we trust a church. Many of us belons 
“But Jesus, overhearing the words, said to the Warden: Him his maniac son to churches from which we have received most of what 
Do not be afraid. Only have faith.” Again I quote from a translation into modern speech. know about the spiritual life. Again, it is part of our ex 
Then, probably because He distrusted the faith even of “Jesus asked the father, ‘How long has he been like this?’ perience that we can trust the church to which we give 
most of His disciples, He allowed no one to accompany Him “‘From early childhood. But if you possibly can, have allegiance. We may not accept its teachings unreservedly 
but the three on whom He could depend the most—Peter, pity on us and help us.’ we may not renounce our own critical faculty or our priva 
James, and John. “‘If I possibly can? Why, everything is possible to him views; but on the whole we recognize it as the agency of tl 
So they come to the Warden’s house. Here He gazes on a who believes.’ Eternal Good, with rightly directed energie 
scene of uproar, with people weeping and wailing. He goes “Immediately the father cried out: ‘I do believe; strengthen This is a perfectly legitimate attitude toward knowledg: 
in and asks: my weak faith.’ ” in general, and yet if we stopped there, we should not de 
“Why all this outcry? The child is asleep, not dead.’” In other words, He gives us to understand that what we velop the faith which works what earlier generations knew 


To this their reply is a scornful laugh. He, however, puts call the miracle is really wrought by ourselves. “If thou as “miracles.” For that we must have acquired some at least 
them all out, takes the child’s father and mother and those canst believe! All things are possible to him that believeth. of the personal conviction which sent the woman with a1 
He has brought with Him and enters the child’s room. Then Fundamentally it is not I who do this for you; it is you issue of blood to touch His cloak, and kept the Warden of 
taking her by the hand He says to her: who do it for yourself. I help. You must act with Me and in the Synagogue from giving up hope even when informed that 

“*Talitha koum—Little girl, I command you to wake.’ My name. But you are essential to yourself before I can his little girl was dead. Faith at second-hand can be a basis 

“Instantly the little girl rises to her feet and begins to find My opportunity. It is your own faith that saves you. but only that which we ourselves have lived through can 
walk, for she was twelve years old. And He directed them to Be not afraid! Only believe!” rank as the knowledge of which we can never doubt 
give her something to eat.” But it must be obvious that we cannot believe by a It is chiefly when our stock of faith is wholly at second 

To the faith of those who seek help He seems to attach mere act of will. Belief can come only by a process of con- 
is much importance as to His own power. Indeed He often  viction; and a process of conviction can come only through possible. What has happened to another but has never hap 
speaks of it as if it were the chief agency in the great things our actual experience. Belief as an act of will-power has pened to myself can lay itself open to a question. The que 
achieved. To a blind man who had regained his sight, He often been attempted. We have all known people who have tion can become so critical that I may have to let the con 
ays: “Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole.” To a_ said, “I am going to shut my eyes, and grit my teeth, and cept go as something unbelievable. That indeed is what ha 
cleaused leper He says exactly the same thing. To Mary clench my fists, and believe.” But the kingdom of heaven been the experience of hundreds of thousands of men and 
Magdalen He merely varies the words of the formula: “Thy cometh not by that kind of observation. We believe only women with regard to the incidents recorded in the Bibl 
faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” To the Canaanitish what we know, and we know only that which has come Having no parallels to these events in what they themselve 
woman He makes it, “O woman, great is thy faith; be it within the range of our perceptions have experienced, they come by degrees to regard the Jew 
unto thee even as thou wilt.” To two blind men He puts the This does not, however, preclude that kind of belief which ish and Christian Scriptures as an anthology of myths. With 
question: “ ‘Believe ye that I am able to do this?’ They say___is based on authority. As a matter of fact, the greater part the heart-breaking needs that are common to us all they 
unto Him: ‘Yes, Lord.’ Then touched He their eyes, saying, of our knowledge of life is founded on what we have learned _ bring nothing to enable the Savior of the world to say, “Thy 
‘According to your faith be it done unto you.’ ” at second hand. We know, for example, that matter is com faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” Even if He used the 


hand, and accepted on authority, that skepticism become 















































He Gives Us To Unverstanp Tuat Wuar We Catt Tue Miraccre Is REALLY 





°F, } * Wrovucut By Oursetves. “Ir Tuou Canstr Betieve! Att Tuincs Are Possis_e 
To Him Tuar Beuievetn”....... It Is Your Own Fairnu Tuar Saves Yor 
Perhaps His principle is best expressed in this last cita posed of atoms, atoms of electrons, and electrons of pat modified form According to your faith be it done unto 


tion: “According to your faith be it done unto you.” A great _ ticles-of-force in varying degrees of revolution. But few of you,” they still have nothing to give, and therefore nothing 
faith will do much; a lesser faith will do less; but even a us have worked out this understanding for ourselves. We to receive. He works with our co-operation, but when we 
very little faith will do something. The two blind men were _ take it on trust. We take it on trust because it has been part have no personal conviction we cannot help Him, and so 
asking a great deal—that their sight should be instantly re- of our experience that there are authorities who can be render Him powerless to help us. “He could there do no 
stored to them; but if they could bring the necessary faith trusted. To refuse to trust them would be to leave our- mighty work because of their unbelief.” 

it could be done. Of this an even more striking example selves without scientific information It is probable, however, that most [Turn to pag 
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id no man can. shrug 
yward another without instant 
efense 

Trapper igeurs, ¢ ier du 
hoi they worked hard for their 
daily bread, ate it with gusto, gave 
thanks for it reverently, and 


promptly forgot their religion when 
occasion demanded. But did disaster 
befall Pierre and his little brood in 
their snow-bound cabin on the upper 
reaches of the Saskatchewan, ten 
nen from Fort O'Light fought for 
the honor of clearing his winter's 
debt at the Factory, of bringing the 
ick man down a five days’ trip on 
edge and snow-shoe to the skilled 
hands of le docte ur, Ol Staying by to 
tend his trap lines. And there w 
the time of the log jam on the river 
when young Jacques McFalland 
gave his magnificent life in a vain 
effort to save old Peter Brail 

Admitted!y, however, were other 
times less creditable when the stark 
passions stood out bold and dark, 
when men fought to the death or 
took another’s woman Taken by- 
and-large the peopl of the North 
Woods were human But they were 
lovable withal 

And so was their wild land, a 


proud, untamed wilderness, prodigal 
of lush beauty in its short-lived sum 
mers, savage with cold in winter 


After the moving of the ice in 
pring manv a man came down to 
the trading post, his canoe laden 
with fur bales, his spirit eager as 
a hound in leash after the hard and 
lonely months along his trap line 
Thus spring was a time. of great 
excitement at Fort O’Light, rife with 

ip of a thousand virgin miles 
with dancing to the tune of squeaky 
fiddies, with swift love-making. For 
the coming of the fur, old men 
watched the river, their eyes afire 
with the visions of the past, maids 
preened themselves in all the simplk 
finery they could lay hand to For 
the latter it was, perhaps, a greater 


ent than for the rest, because it 
\ the time of mating and many 

wedding took place in those en 
chanted weeks 


Roystering blades came down wit! 
e fur—lean, tall, black-eyed men 
laughing and reckless, true sons olf 
ilderness, ready to fight at a 
oment’s notice, ready for anything. 
h an one was Rette Aunoldy 
ve that where his mates were wild 
was a daredevil, where the 
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parents, the LeCouers, and flung 
himself at their pretty feet im- 
partially with a force and abandon 
which fair took their breath away. 
This was, as you may see, a bad 
thing. His old trick of safety in 
numbers 

In the presence ol each other, or 
their parents, he was deference itself, 
polite to the mth degree, a trifle 
wistful, as if, swept off his feet by 
their beauty, he was_ bewildered. 
There was even a hint of tragic 
pain in those dark eyes of his. Can 
you, reader, imagine the effect of 
this on the sisters ? Innocent creatures 
they were, obedient, well schooled 
in the Church, loving each other 
from their cradles. Can you picture, 
first, their bewilderment, their turn- 
ing questing eves to their mother, 
their looks upon this handsome rene- 
gade ? 

\ little later the dusky flush creep- 
ing up their soft cheeks at sight of 
him, the downcast glances. Then the 
trembling in soft fingers, the gradual 
strain which began between these 
two who should have been as always, 
so loving. Tch! Tch! It was a bad 
thing. 

I said in the presence of others 
Rette Aunoldy was polite and det- 
erential What of him in those 
rare moments, when he found him- 
self alone with either? 

Voila! With the leap of a panther 
he was beside her, had swept her to 
the great flannel-clad breast where 
his wild heart beat, had taken her 
flower face in the cup of his hand 
and kissed her full upon the mouth 
in such fashion as left her dazed 
and shaken. 

Poor innocents! Older and wiser 
women than these two sisters had 
trembled to his vehemence, had 
known the salt of tears in sad eves 
later. The LeCouers pére and mére 
were bewildered also, and still a sort 








In A Seconp Sue Was IN AuNotpy’s Arms, Her Own Arms Arounpn Him 


of pride was in them, for were not 
their daughters the chosen of M’s‘eu 
Aunoldy, than whom there was no 
better trapper on the Saskatchewan, 
with a cabin somewhere on the up- 
per reaches and a goodly account on 


to the dot which should go with 


: the Factor’s books? 
© Just so. It remained only for him 
“4 0 to decide—already they took thought 


the fortunate one 


But the strain between the sisters 
grew with the warming days. 
Since infancy they had slept in 


x BY VINGIE E. ROE 3% 


ILLUSTRATION BY G. PATRICK NELSON 


Such a romance as this could hat 
pen only in the pine-bound sol 
tudes of the Canadian Nortl 
west, where the crossed love of tu 
young people could shake a who 
village to its very foundation 





1 fur to your soul’s salvation.” 


| 
1a men “Later, Father,” said the incorrigible one, “when 
ian with blood runs cool and dull. Not now.” 


So he came that spring to Fort O’Light and 


Oo new maids, come in from Henriette 


Yw 
i- 
l- 
0 
le 


S. 


the 


there he 


with 


their 


the same bed, whispering their in- 
nocent confidences to each other. 
Did Ailine think M’sieu, the Factor, 
had the grand nose, the aristocratic ? 
She must ask her sister’s opinion. 
And if Marie had seen a lively in- 
terest in the eyes of young 
MacVeigh, the clerk, did Ailine 
think it could mean anything? 
But when Rette Aunoldy with his 
dashing grace had been a_fort- 
night’s visitor to their father’s cabin, 
both girls slept on the bed’s rails, 
their faces turned out, and there 
were no more whispered talks. All 
Fort O’Light was whispering instead. 
And there were hard looks cast 
toward Aunoldy. Young MacVeigh 
shut his lips in a very straight line 
and his blue eyes watched him 
sharply. But Rette tilted his cap 
a trifle farther back on his curls, 
hitched his scarlet sash more jaunt- 
ily on his hip and swaggered airily. 
Fort O’Light remembered Casso’s 
wife, and the girl who married the 
half-breed and went away, and 
everal more, and clicked its tongue in pity. And yet, mark 
you, there had never been an issue sharp enough to justify 
action—merely a broken heart in one case, so the rumors 
ran, wounded love and vanity in others, with Rette Aunoldy 
coming scott free from the mall, to go on to the next 
adventure. 
But this affair was different, somehow. 
The sisters—the love between them—the tragedy that 
seemed imminent. Sonsy mothers, with [Turn to page 8o] 
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HARLES KINGSLEY, 
in an aesthetic mood, 
remarked that it’s not 
the house you live in tha 
matters, but the house op 
posite; the present writer, 
in investigating the married 
life of Thomas and Jane Car 
lyle, would perhaps have done 
well to visit the house op 
posite; but, so far as recol 
lection goes, opposite stands 
1 blank wall, and this may 
have governed the matri- 
monial experiences of two 
people of great distinction 
Nevertheless, one cannot 
help thinking that 24 Cheyne 
Row, in Chelsea, where the 
Carlyles spent most of their 
joint lives, is full of sug- 
gestions—people do not live 
many years in a house un 
less it corresponds with the 
temperament of one of them. 
And sometimes they make it 
nto a symbol of their unity. 
If that is so, then one under- 
stands much of the misery 
of the Carlyles 
The house in Chelsea is a 
Georgian building, erected at 
the end of the eighteenth 
century It is of red brick 
ind has small windows 
Upon the ground floor we 
find a dining-room and an- 
other small room, which 
looks upon a garden. It is 
a tiny garden with a lawn 
as large as a couple of big 
carpets; two trees live along 
the grass. Walls everywhere 
It is a prison-yard, where 
one can imagine the tumul- 
tuous spirit of Carlyle beating 
itself against the confining 
space, Mrs. Carlyle weeping 
alone. We go up the stair- 
case to a half-landing where 
Carlyle often sat, looking 
out into the prison-yard, and 
reach on the first floor a 
drawing-room, giving into 
a very small room which 
was Mrs. Carlyle’s. It is a 
tragic little room with a 
window facing east. It is 
half-filled by a large bed 
under a canopy, a bed so 
large that it touches the 
mantelpiece and leaves 
hardly any room to move 
in. Behind is a small room 
that was once a powder- 
closet for garnishing with 
white dust the hair of fine 
ladies in the days of George 
III. Above, the front is oc- 
cupied by a spare-room of 


extreme Victorian hideous- 
ness, Where once slept Emer 
son. Behind is Carlyle’s 


room, larger than his wife’s, 
and here too a canopied bed 
ind a powder-closet 

But where we understand 
at once the life of the 
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GREAT LOVE 


of the WORLD 
THE CARLYLES 
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AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND BLOOMING” 


ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES DE FEO 


Can a great genius ever really love? And what sort of life is led by the 


woman who allies herself with a literary man so dominated by the passion 
to write his name large on the pages of fame that he resents the attention 


demanded by her 


a man who has built for himself a cramped, imagi- 
nary world in which he exists without a human love? W. L. George has 
shown, in this dazzling presentation of the Carlyles, what happens to 
two-such *‘falcons in a single snare.”’ It is, in ways, the most interesting 
thus far, of his series of articles on the great love heroines of history. 
Miss McMein presents her conception of the lovely, tragic Jane Carlyle 
on the cover of this issue. 
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through a pipe; all water 
came from a well. What is 
till more surprising is that 
there is no oven, except a 
small iron chest two feet 
square The jack can still 
be seen, and an iron hook 
from which, by means of a 
chain, was hung meat to 
roast. That was the domes 
tic equipment with which 
Mrs. Carlyle, a fine lady by 
temperament, had to give 
parties. 

The other extreme of the 
house, the attic, is still more 
eloquent. That was Carlyle’s 


work-room, a_ large space 
with a sloping roof, and 
here we discover Carlyle 


Noise had always been ‘in- 
tolerable to him; his nerves 
were always fretted, so he 
devised the extraordinary 
expedient of a sound-proof 


Within the 


room. sloping 
roof he erected a set ot 
vertical walls, blocked the 


window by a door, and 
against the skylight built 
heavy wooden shutters. He 
was always in difficulties, 
because he liked ventilation 
and could exclude sound 
only by excluding light and 
air Sut still, often in his 
furies he closed the aperture, 
and we can imagine him 
“cribbed, cabined and con 
fined,” shut away from the 
world of sound, the world 
of air, the world of sight 
° shut away from Mrs. 
Carlyle, who sits alone in 
her drawing-room, or strug- 
gles in her kitchen 

If only this house had 
been inhabited by the great 
man and by a large, plump, 
good tempered cook, we 
should have of Carlyle all 
the greatness and no domes 
tic tragedy. Carlyle wa 
rather akin to Strindberg, 
who insisted upon marrying 
distinguished and intellectual 
women, and then expected 
them to mend his socks 

Jane Welsh was _ill-pre 
pared by heredity for a dull 
life. On one side she de- 


scended from John Knox, 
the fierce Protestant who 
had pursued Mary Stuart 


with the epithets of “Jezé 
bel”; on the other, through 
a grandmother, she was a 
gipsy. An explosive com 
pound, passion on_ both 
sides, and on one side a tor 
tured passion. As a child she 
showed her spirit by fight- 
ing a boy with her fists; she 
crawled across the ledge of 
Nungate Bridge, quite will- 
ing to break her neck. Her 
father encouraged Jane’ 
mind, which was a 


good 





Carlyles, is when we reach So Tue Court > Conti? , Wirn Carryte As Tue Epucaror Or A Brituiantr Pupit, one, and at the age of nine 
the extremities of the house, A Natura Rote In Tu D. Wuen Woman Was Firsr Evucarep Intro SHAKESPEARE she could translate Virgil. 
the kitchen and the attic. She learned mathematic 

The kitchen, as was univer- for pleasure She spoke 
sal in those days, occupies the lower- French and Italian. When Carlyk 
ground floor, and is badly lighted met her she was a bright, attra 

through a narrow area. In the days tive girl. 

of the Carlyles no artificial light Jane also differed from her 
was available, and no water flowed future [Turn to page go] 
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ILLY HORTON 

deposited his load 
in the wood-box with 
no trace of his usual 
elerity. He even picked 
up the tiny slivers he 
had scattered, going 
down on his knees to 
do it. “Any word of 
anythin’ on the reser 
vation out Black Mesa 
way or Sage Springs?” 
he asked, devoting 
himself sedulously to 
the minute flecks of 
wood. 

“Had a letter from 
Mrs. Shelley last week 
and she said the Wes 
tons have been back 
almost a month.” 

“Other folks have 
come back, too,” said 
Billy. 

“No doubt evervy- 
body’s getting ready 
for the summer,” re 
turned Mary. 

“Folks have come 
that -we weren’t ex 
pectin’ back,” Billy 
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AUTHOR OF “THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS,” “RIDERS 
OF THE PURPLE SAGE,” “THE CALL OF THE CANYON.” 
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O. HOWARD * 


PAINTINGS BY 
FRANK STREET 


; 7 Not only a great and thrilling romance of the far- 
\ ter flung spaces of the wide western desert country, but a 
deep study of the distraught heart of a woman besides 


such a combination makes of ‘‘Desert Bound”? the 
finest novel to come yet from the magic pen 
of Zane Grey. 











He Was Mistaken Asovut Tue Uptanps Opposite 


went on. He quit his 
job at this remark and 
walked toward the 
front door, his back to 
Mary when he spoke 
again. “Newton’s out 
on the desert some 
where,” he said 

Mary stared at Bil- 
ly’s stalwart form, si- 
lenced by the shock 
his words had carried; 
and the terrible words 
grew and cavorted and 
strung themselves into 
the tall, lanky form of 
Wilbur effacing Billy 
there in the doorway. 
Wilbur near! Wilbur 
back—perhaps coming 
to her now! Return in 
the spring! But it was not Wilbur she 
had expected! 

It was hard to escape reflection 
Mary tried to work away the dread 
thought of Wilbur’s return, but me- 
chanical duties called for so little con- 
centration that her mind could not 
shift its harrassing burden. The future 
loomed too predictive for her to draw 
the present from its shadow. 

It took Joy returning with the mail 
to distract Mary’s attention. “Two, 
Mudder!... From Aunt Katharine?” 

“One’s from Aunt Katharine,” Mary 
replied. “The other New York, H’m! 
I wonder.” 

She slipped the official looking en 

velope into her apron pocket and went 
into the living-room. Joy stood by her 
chair as she perused the letter from 
Katharine. Short and to the point, it 
told Mary to expect them that week 
“Next mail stage,” thought Mary. 
» Joy was delighted with the news, and 
begged for permission to hold the letter 
She examined solemnly the signs that 
were carriers of such pleasant words 
Mary meanwhile opened the other com 
munication. A lawyer, obviously her 
father’s lawyer, was giving her first 
hand the distressing news that her 
father had suddenly passed away, and 
that she, joint heir with her stepmother 
to his estate, had been willed ten thou 
sand dollars, a check for which was 
enclosed 

Mary was too stunned at first to 
grasp the truth. She had to reread the 
letter, to examine the check that was 
attached with a clasp to the type 
written sheet. 

“Father!... Dead!” she said aloud 

“What, Mudder?” asked Joy. 

Mary did not reply. Regret swept 


sleeping in the open and faring on Indian corn and jerked over her for the hard lovelessness of the man to whom she 


mutton. On the ninth day they climbed the broad back of had been only 


circumstance of marriage, who tolerate 


the mesa behind Taho and saw the town in the far distance, her as a moderately just man tolerates discomforts he has 


i green oasis in a waste of sand 


brought upon himself. In unemotional regard he had made 
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settlement on her 
he wished sorrowfully 
that she had known so 
he could have thanked 
him before he died. He 
had said to her 
when she thanked him 
for a Christmas gift, 
“IT can’t stop anniver 
iries from coming.” 
She wondered would 
he have met her now 
with—“I_ can’t stop 
death overtaking me.’ 
Ten thousand dol 
lars! It was a fortune 
to her now. It wa 
wealth. It was power 
ren thousand dollars! 
To have had it while 
her father lived—to 
have had it when Wil 
bur needed it most 





once 

















Might it have changed C a —" 
“She’s hold 
ing out on you, tricky 
Northerner!” Terrible 


things?... 


scathing words that came from the past to torment her! 
That was what Wilbur wanted—money! 
“Joy darling, maybe I can make you happy yet,’ Mary 


cried. “Maybe all my dark days are behind me. This may 
be the begining of better things.” A taste of salt was on her 
lips. She was weeping and had not known it. She was cry- 
ing yet did not understand the reason for her tears. 

“Yes, Mudder,” said Joy obediently. She came to Mary 
alarmed by her distress and worked her way to her lap. 
rhis simple token of sympathy was something Mary craved; 
he accepted it greedily, hugging Joy to her as she repeated 
between sobs alluring promises. 

That night, no sooner had Joy been put to bed than Mary 
heard a heavy step upon the porch followed by a knock. 
Billy never knocked. Would Wilbur knock if he returned? 
The very thought of Wilbur paralyzed her. She wanted to 
call “Come in,” but her voice failed her. She rose hesitat- 
ingly. If, when she opened the door, Wilbur faced her, she 
knew she would swoon; she could feel all sense of reality 
slipping away from her now. She made the door; the knob 
evaded her, but on second attempt she held more firmly and 
it and the door yielded. Then a cry escaped her. It was 
John Curry she saw, eager, expectant. Surely someone out- 
side herself was receiving his words, the girl she was yester- 
day, not Mary Newton of today who in an hysteria of hope 
and fear was waiting for her husband to return. She could 
only nod as she backed away, inviting him with her eyes to 
enter. She steadied herself against the table where he came 


“He’s Openep A Post At Sace Sprincs” 


She saw what he 
wanted to caress it. 
kisses. 


desire. 


“Wilbur’s come back to the reservation,” she said, 
delivering the announcement in tones as final as her 


words. 


“Wilbur never left the reservation,” John returned 


quietly. 


Mary weighed his remark. 
Words—that was all—just words. She felt light. Her 
feet were on the ground but she seemed to have to 
pull at her mind and hold it within her. “You must 
went away, 
He’s on his way back to me now.” 

John was looking at her gravely, tenderly, trying 
lived behind her imploring 
eyes. “Do you want to think that?” he asked, “or 


He 


be wrong. 


perhaps to read what 





said in his eyes. 
beautiful in its rugged strength, was very close. She 
She wanted him to draw closer 
herself to draw closer to him, to lift her lips for 
She clung to the table with hands that were 
still numb from his clasp and fought down the mad 


but 


do you prefer the truth?” 


“Why? Is there something that you know?” par 
ried Mary, conscious that her question was superfluous 
never left the reservation. 


“Wilbur Newton 


opened a post at Sage Springs.’ 
smiled wryly. “That’s funny! Opened a post 
Springs? He has no money. No credit. How 


Mary 
at Sage 


’ 


It had no 


to take her hands and 
press them hard in his. 
“Didn't expect to 
come through this 
early,” she heard him 
say. “Couldn't wait. 
No other excuse. 
Haven't you some 
word for me?” 
“I’m—I'm_ glad to 
see you,” Mary mur- 
mured, “I’m afraid to 
be so glad.” She raised 
her eyes imploringly. 
“Why did I ever tell 
you to come by in the 
spring? I've been 
cheating us both with 
expectations. I’ve been 
a creature without de- 
cision, Perhaps that is 
why I am being 
brought to task at the 
eleventh hour.” 
John’s face 
down to hers. 
understand.” 
His face, so 


leaned 
“T don't 






could he finance a Fell me, did 
Springs ?”’ 

“No, but Beany told me about it. You remember Beany 
from the snake dance trip? And MacDonald knows. He says 
he wasn’t spreading it because it would be known in Taho 
soon enough.” : 

“And Billy knows. That's what he wouldn’t tell,” said 
Mary. “He is sparing me. He is kind.” While she spoke she 
was searching her mind, which rejected and accepted alter 
nately the news Curry had brought and the others substan- 
tiated. There was the matter of money. “How could he fi- 
nance a post?” she reiterated to herself. Groping through 
obscurity, she came upon the idea that Wilbur might have 
inherited some money of which she knew nothing. It could 
have happened, as had unforeseen favor that day visited her. 
Besides, there was that five hundred dollar draft from Texas 
coming soon after he left her. He might have taken her 
change and jewelry because he had no ready cash. 

She presented the idea to John. “Perhaps Wilbur has 
money. Perhaps I’m mistaken.” Mary sat down then. She 
had to from sheer weakness. John remained standing. “I 
received a draft for five hundred dollars in November,” she 
went on. “It came from Texas. Just a draft. No werd. I 
scoffed the idea he had sent it. Now I feel that he did.” 

Because she was looking at John intently she witnessed 
the confusion which came upon him as she spoke, the way 
he drew his glance from her as he 


post ? you see him at Sage 


[Turn to page 88} 
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‘the dangerous age’’ for a man? 


So assert masculine cynics, who declare that 
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Founp Himsetr Apriet IN THe Ocean. Atrrackep RODERICK 


THE CONFIRMED OLD 


himself as a 


ag? an Mey 4A AE 


P 
if a man can weather that age without marry- 
ing, he is a bachelor for at least another ten 


years. Roderick Dory is now thirty and regards 


] 


‘confirmed old bach.’’ But will he 
be able to reach another birthday without com- 
mitting himself? The answer to that question 
is known only to Eloise Dennison—and to those 


who read this story. 
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BACH 


+= BY ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 3X 


AUTHOR OF “FIND THE WOMAN,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. D. MITCHELL 


{LIGHTLY bored ind = perhay 
making no heroic effort to « 
ceal his feelir Mr Roder 
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t mar without gross revelry beforehand, a public indications of dissatisfaction with the lot of a bachelor, 
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he had always recovered sanity. A man 
of earnest purpose cannot permit him- 
self to be long diverted 

His aloofness had not been noticed, 
at first, in the hilarity of the occasion 
But every one of the dozen guests at 
the bachelor supper felt called upon, in 
the intervals between wine and song, to 
toast the t.‘rd divinity, woman. Some- 
one discovered that Roderick had not 

yet spoken. His silence could not go unchallenged. 

“Quit looking out the window and dreaming of your lady 
fair,” cried Tom Lewis. 

Others took up the cry. Shrugging slightly—as attorney 
for a munition firm he had come in contact with a great 
many French officers since the war had broken out—Roder- 
ick turned away from the window and approached the table 
This spring he had reached the well-rounded maturity of 
thirty years. Despite his brilliant success at the bar, he 
looked absurdiy ‘young. He would not be gray until sixty 
And he would never be old inside. He was, though he would 
almost have wept had you told him so, incurably youthful. 
He smiled pleasantly now, as he laid what he considered to 
be a fatherly hand upon the bridegroom-elect’s shoulder 
“T don’t know why you burglars want to hear from me,” 
he beg “I'm a sort of death’s-head at the banquet Of 
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course, people have to get married. At least, I suppose, some 
of them have to. I don’t disapprove of marriage for those 
that need it. And I’m sure that I hope that Jimmy and Mrs 
Jimmy will be extremely happy. But I can’t bring to this 
occasion the joy that the rest of you bring. You see, being a 
confirmed old bach—” 

Tom Lewis gasped. Then he shrieked. Then he bellowed 
The others took up his inane chorus. Headed by Tom they 
marched around the table, singing ina monotone, “Old 
Roddy Dory, the confirmed old bach.” 

Roderick’s easy smile was wiped from his lips. He grew 
crimson, and then white. Easy and somewhat superior good 
temper gave way to reckless wrath. He forgot that Jimmy 
was his chum, and that this gathering had assembled for 
the purpose of felicitating Mr. Kernan upon his approaching 
nuptials. “If you jack-asses can’t act decently I’m going 
home,” he cried. 

Jimmy Kegnan passed among the ribald crew and quieted 
them. “Don’t get Roddy sore, fellows,” he begged. ‘“He’s to 
be best man, and I need him. He’s the only one of you dogs 
that kn how to wear a frock coat,” he grinned. 

“Let him go home, and stay there,” cried Mr. Lewis 
truculently. “It’s the only place he'll be safe from Eloise 
Dennison. He calls himself a confirmed old bach, when 
everyone knows that she’s just waiting for him to get ripe. 
Then she'll pick him.” 

Let it be known here and 
stained from the flowing bowl less than the other guests 
Hands were clapped over his mouth, but Mr. Lewis 
wrenched himself free. “Who you telling to shut up?” he 
demanded. “I know it isn’t proper to mention a lady’s 
name like this, but hang it, everyone knows that Rod has 
been hanging onto Eloise’s apron strings since he was six and 
she was three. Why, my sister was asking her last week 
when she was going to marry Rod, and she said that she 
was waiting for him to put on long trousers.” 

The insult unendurable! Had it been anyone else in the 


now that Mr. Lewis had ab- 


world Roderick would have borne it with that calmness 
which should characterize at all times the behavior of a 
gentleman destined for the Supreme Bench of his state. 
But Eloise Dennison! Surely the whole world knew of 


his aversion to her. Since she was an imp of three she had 
annoyed him. As a baby she had demanded his loved toys 
and borne them away. As a hoydenish tomboy she had 
mocked and derided him. As a young woman she had jeered 
at him, had made him the butt of her humor. It was quite 
true that they saw each other frequently, but that could 
hardly be helped. They had been brought up in the same 


suburb; they belonged to the same country club; their 


families were intimate. Roderick’s sister Angela had gone to 
school with Eloise. 

Why, he almost hated Eloise. He conceded that she was 
good-looking, if you like black hair and hazel eyes. Person 
ally, he preferred blue-eyed blondes. 

“Don’t be an utter blithering idiot, Tom,” he said 

“What’s idiotic about it?” countered Tom Lewis. “You're 
the blithering idiot not to know what everyone else knows.” 

Roderick lost his slight grip on calmness. He pounded the 
table with a clenched fist. “I wouldn't marry Venus if 
came to life and begged me,” he cried. 

“Nobody said you would; I've been talking about Eloise 
Dennison,” asserted Lewis. 

For a minute Roderick stared at him. Then, with an 
ejaculation so wrathiul that it was almost a sob, he whirled 
from the table and left the room. 

Roderick was ashamed of himself before he reached home. 
After all, Tom had said nothing really offensive. The very 
absurdity of his ridiculous statements should have caused 
Roderick to laugh at them. Now, in his own room, he could 
laugh, and did give way to mirth at the Gargantuan jest 
which Tom had perpetrated. For if there was one person 
in the world whom Roderick heartily disliked, and who 
heartily disliked Roderick, that person was Eloise. And 
Eloise knew of Roderick’s dislike for her just as well as he 
knew of her dislike for him. Why, nothing could be more 
absurd than the bare thought of marriage between them. In 
addition to their mutual dislike, their tastes were different 

For instance, Eloise played tennis and refused to take up 
golf. Roderick was devoted to golf and despised tennis 
Eloise adored the opera and did not care for the theatre 
Roderick fell asleep at the opera and doted on the theatre 

He was chuckling as he finally went to sleep, all his wrath 
at Lewis evaporated. He was slightly humiliated that he had 
publicly shown a lack of relish for a joke against himsell, 
but that was all 

Next morning, at the breakfast 
inquired about the bachelor supper. 

“The mourners bore up wonderfully, and the condemned 
man was cheerful to the last,” said Roderick. “How’s the 
other victim?” ° 


she 


table, his sister Angela 
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“You mean the bride?” demanded 
me tired, Rod. You think you're smart 
Eloise took you in hand.” 

Roderick stared at her. “What the deuce do you mean? 

“Roderick Dory, when are you going to get up courage 
enough to ask her?” 

He stared harder than beiore. “I 
insanity in our family, Angela,” he 
when I wonder about you.” 

“Not any more times than there are when I wonder about 
you. I’m getting tired of keeping house for you, brother of 
mine. There’s a handsome young rascal coming ’round here 
nights, when you're plugging away at your law books, and 


Angela. “You 
It’s about time 


make 
that 


know that there is 
said. “But there are times 


no 


I'm beginning to wonder if he doesn’t need me as much 
as you do.” 

“You mean Frank Terry?” 

His sister held out her left palm. A thin gold band was 


visible on the third finger. Slowly she turned her hand over 
and exposed't6 the admiring sunlight a solitaire diamond 


Roderick looked from the engagement ring to her. He 
walked around the table and kissed her 

“Roddy, how soon are you and Eloise 

He released her abruptly. “My goodness, Angela, don’t 


you know when a joke ceases to be funny? I’m getting 
tired of this talk about Eloise and myself. Don’t you knew 
that I simply can’t endure Eloise? I don’t like her looks, I 
don’t like anything about her. And especially I don’t like 
her telling Tom Lewis’ sister that she was waiting for me 
to put on long trousers.” 

“Did she say that?” asked Angela 
way to me. She always says that 
get sense.” 

He exploded in sudden wrath. “I won't stand it,” he cried 
“T think it’s the most ill-bred, vulgar way for a girl to talk 
that I ever heard of!” 

But on his way down-town, and during the morning 
hours at his office he found it impossible to dismiss Eloise 
Deanison from his thoughts. For he was beginning to under 
stand that neither Tom Lewis nor Angela had been joking 


“She never put it that 


she’s waiting for you to 


They had been in deadly earnest. But why? He examined 
his every reaction toward Eloise, and discovered that they 
had always been unpleasant. He examined his outward 
attitude toward her, and was certain that it had never 


been anything but polite disdain 
IMMY KERNAN was made a husband expeditiously and 
neatly that afternoon, before some hundreds of his 
iriends and friends of his charming bride. Roderick acquitted 
himself as best man with dignified credit. | Turi to page 63 | 
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dis- 
pun- 


to detect 
to 


know how 
loyalty and how 
ish you.” 

Bellarion 
head and in 
dark eyes was 
flame _ of_ indignation 
“Your highness,” he 
choked, “will you give me 
leave to go?” 

But his highness smiled, 
savouring his power to 
torture souls where lesser 
tyrants could torture only 
bodies. “When I have 
done with you. You came 
at your own pleasure. You 
abide at mine. Now te!! 
me, sir: Besides the names 
you have here set down 
of these men who seek my 
life, do you know of any 
others who work in con- 
cert with them?” 

Bellarion perceived here, 
almost by instinct, the 
peril of too great a reti- 
cence. “Since they profess 
to labour on behalf of the 


threw back 
his bold 
kindled a 





hj 
nis 








Marquis Giacomo, it is 
natural they should name 
him. But I have never 
heard it asserted that he 
has knowledge of their 
plot.” 

“Nor any other?” The 


Marquis was singularly in 
sistent. “Nor any other?” 
he repeated. 

Bellarion feigned blank 
amazement. “No, high- 
ness,” he slowly answered. 
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AUTHOR OF “SCARAMOUCHE,” “CAPTAIN BLOOD,” 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
G. PATRICK NELSON 
Critics who have seen the com- 


pleted manuscript pronounce this 
the finest, as well as the most 
thrilling, of all Sabatini’s ro- 
mances. Could there be higher 
praise for the famous and beloved 
of ‘‘Scaramouche”’ 
**Captain Blood?’’ 


author and 








ht even allord 
honor upon that 
overnor of Milan 
yes that conned 
ire Facino’s son! 
ing that here was a path already open to my ambition which 
vent at Cigliano if steadily pursued might lead me to great eminence.” 
igo, whilst h \ thin smile parted the prince’s shaven lips. “And when 
he rried pure you had learnt sufficient, you found that a surer path to ad- 
the extent of vVancement ht lie in the betrayal of these poor con- 
id b pirators ¢ 
he ha “Highness! I came to serve you... .” 
on my “Silence!” The pleasant voice was scarcely raised. “I am 
rd Barbaresco speaking. I understand your service perfectly. I know some- 
e and no doubt thing of me and if I choose to use it, it is because your 
to re n pe of profit may keep you loyal to me and because I shail 


“I recall the mention of 
no other.” 
The prince sank back 


into his chair, his search- 
ing eyes never quitting the 
young man’s face. “You 
not deep enough in 
their confidence yet,” he 
said. “Return to their 
councils, and keep me informed of all that 
transpires in them. Be diligent, and you 

shall find me generous.” 

3ellarion was genuinely aghast. “Your 
highness will delay to strike, when by de- 
lay you may imperil... .?” 

“Quiet!” he was sternly bidden. “I have 
taken you into my service. But your coun- 
sel is not sought. You understand what I 
require of you. You have leave to go.” 

“But highness, is it conceivable that I 
may come and go without detection? To 
return now, after coming here to you, will 
not be without its danger.” 

The Regent did not share his alarm. He 
smiled again. “You have chosen a path of 
peril, as 1 told you. But I will help you. 
I discover that I have had letters from 
Facino humbly soliciting my protection for 
his adoptive son whilst in Casale. It is a 
petition I cannot disregard. Facino is a 
great lord in Milan these days. My court 
shall be advised of it, and they will not 
think it strange that I make you free of 
the palace. You will make it appear to 
your confederates that you avail yourself 
of my hospitality so that you may abuse 
it in their interests. I think you understand 
me, and I shall look to see you here this 
evening. Now go with God.” 

Bellarion stumbled from the palace with a mind distracted 
Nothing had gone as he intended after that too promising 
beginning. Confidently he had counted upon instant action 
to crush the conspirators, and so make the princess safe from 
the net in which their crazy ambitions would entangle her 
Instead he made the discovery—from the single indiscretion 
of the Regent—that the Marquis Theodore was already 
fully aware of the existence of the conspiracy and of the 
identity of some, if not of all, of the chief conspirators. That 
was why he had so readily accepted Bellarion’s tale of it 
Far, then, from achieving his real purpose, all that Bellarion 
had accomplished was to offer himself as another and ap 
parently singularly apt instrument for the Regent’s sly pur 
poses. It was a perturbed Bellarion, a Bellarion who per 
ceived in what dangerous waters he was swimming, who 


are 


came back that noontide to Barbaresco’s house. 
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HEY were very gay that night at the hospitable court of 

the Marquis Theodore. A comedy was performed early 
n the evening, and thereafter there was some dancing in the 
long hall, of which the Regent himself set the example, lead- 
ing forth the ugly but graceful young Princess of Morea. 

Down the hall came striding Messer Aliprandi, the Orator 
of Milan, and with him came a tall, black-haired young 
man, in a suit of red that was more conspicuous than suit 
able of fashion to the place or the occasion. 

Messer Aliprandi, trimly bearded, elegant in his furred 
gown, and suavely mannered, bowed low before the Lady 
Valeria. “Permit me, highness, to present Messer Bellarion 
Cane, the son of my good friend Facino Cane of Biandrate.” 

It was the Marquis Theodore, who had requested the 
Orator of Milan—as was proper, seeing that by reason of his 
paternity Bellarion was to be regarded as a Milanese—to 
present his assumed compatriot to her highness. Bellarion, 
modelling himself upon Aliprandi, executed his bow with 
grace. 

The Lady Valeria inclined her head with no more trace of 
recognition in her face than there was in Bellarion’s own. 
“You are welcome, sir,” she said with formal graciousness. 
i knew the Count of Biandrate well when I was a child, 
ind I hold his memory very dear. He was in my father’s 
ervice once, as you will know. I rejoice in the greatness he 
has since achieved. It should make a brave tale, I am certain.” 

“But I am no prac- 
tised troubadour or 


“Will it strain belief that the Regent was already fully 
informed of this conspiracy ?” : / 

“What?” 

“Why else should he have trusted or believed me? Becauss 
of his own knowledge he knew that what I told him was 
true.” 

“He knew, and he held his hand?” Again the question 
was made scornful by unbelief 

“Because he lacked evidence that you—and through you, 
your brother—were parties to the plot. What to him are 
Barbaresco’s shabby crew? It is the Marquis Gian Giacomo 
who must be removed in such a manner as not to impair the 
Lord Regent’s credit. To gather evidence am I now sent.” 

She tore an ostrich plume from her fan in her momentary 
passion. “You do not hesitate to confess how you betray 
each in turn; Barbaresco to the Regent; the Regent to me, 
and now, no, doubt, me to the Regent.” 

“As for that last, madonna, to betray you I need not now 
be here. I could have supplied the Regent with all the evi 
dence he needs against you at the same time that I supplied 
the evidence against the others.” 

She was silent, turning it over in her mind. And because 
her mind was acute she saw the proof his words afforded. 

“Messer Bellarion, if my suspicions wound you, set them 
down to my distraction. It is so easy, so dangerously easy 
to put our belief in whatever we strongly desire to believe.” 


should be easy for you to accomplish your mission thus 
T Barbaresco’s a surprise awaited Messer Bellarion. The 
whole company of plotters swarmed about him and hx 
found himself gripped at once by Caselia and Spigno. He 
did not like their looks, nor those of any man present. Least 
of all did he like the locks of Barbaresco who confronted 
him, oily and falsely suave of manner. “Where have you 
been, Master Bellarion ?” ; 

“Where I have been, you know 
I've been to court.” 

“To what end, Beilarion?” Barbaresco softly questioned. 
The others preserved a frozen, watchful silence. 

“To betray, you, of course.” He was boldly ironical. “Hav- 
ing done so, I return so that you may slit my throat.” 

They muttered among themselves a little. Bellarion 
wrenched himself free and slid into a chair. “There is noth- 
ing to tell that is not self-evident already. I went to carry 
your latest message to the Princess Valeria. I went to court, 
because the argument I foresaw with the princess was hardly 
one to be conducted furtively behind a hedge. It happens, 
sirs, that I am the adoptive son of Facino Cane, and I sud 
denly perceived how I might use that identity to present 
myself at court and there move freely. Do you demand of 
me proof that J am the adoptive son of Facino Cane?” 

“So much do we demand it that unless you can afford it 

your sands are run, my 
cockerel,” Casella an- 


Hence these tragical airs. 





story-singer,” replied 
Bellarion. “And this tale 
should be told under the 
stars.” 

“Why, so it shall, then. 
They shine brightly 
enough. You shall show 
me Facino’s and perhaps 
your own.” She rose and 
commanded her ladies to 
ittend her. “We will 
seek the terrace.” 

The door at the end 
of the hall stood open 
to the terrace and to the 
light of a moon now 
nearing the full. Thither 
the princess conducted 
Bellarion, her ladies in 
close attendance. 

On the terrace she 
signed to her ladies to 
fall behind, whilst with 
her companion, she 
moved beyond earshot 
along the marble balus- 
trade. “Now, sir,” she 
nvited in a voice of ice, 
‘will you explain this 
new identity you have 
assumed, and your pre> 
ence here?” 

He answered in calm 
level tones: “My pres- 
ence explains itself when 
I tell you that my iden- 
tity is accepted by his 
highness the Regent. The 
son of Facino Cane is 
not to be denied the 
hospitality of the Court 
of Montferrat.” 

“You mean that you 
lied to me that night 
when you came as a 
pretended fugitive?” 

“No, no. This is the 
lie. This false identity 
was as necessary to gain 
admission here as was 
the painter’s smock I 
wore yesterday: another 
lie.” 

“You ask me to be- 
lieve that you ” In- 
dignation choked her. 
“My senses tell me what 











swered him, his fingers 
on his dagger as he spoke. 

It was a case for bold 
measures if he wou!ld 
gain time. “So be it. 
From here to Cigliano it 
is no more than a day’s 
ride on a zood horse. Let 
one of you go ask the 
Abbot of the Grazie the 
name of him Facino left 
in the convent’s care. If 
more is needed I'll give 
you a note of the clothes 
I wore and the gear and 
money with which I left 
the Grazie that you may 
obtain confirmation of 
that, too.” 

“And meanwhile. . .?” 
Casella was beginning. 

“Meanwhile I am in 
your hands. You're never 
so bloodthirsty that you 
cannot postpone my ex- 
ecution until you’ve ver- 
ified my tale?” 

That was what they 
fell to discussing among 
themselves there in his 
very presence, affording 
him all the excitement of 
watching the ball of his 
fate tossed this way and 
that among the dispu- 
tants. In the end the 
game might have gon 
against him, but for 
Count Spigno, who 
throughout appeared to 
act as his advocate. 

Finally they deprived 
him of his dagger, which 
was his only weapon, 
and then Barbaresco 
and Casella and Spigno 
jointly conducted him 
above-stairs to a shabby 
chamber under the roof. 
It had no windows, 
whence an evasion might 
be attempted, and was 
lighted only by a glazed 
oblong some ten feet 
overhead at the highest 
part of the sharply slop- 
| ing ceiling. It contained 














you are, sir: an agent 
ent to work my ruin.” 

“You had best leave 
inference until you have 
heard me out. Inference, 
highness, as I have 
hown you once already, 
is not your strength.” 
Briefly, swiftly, lucidly, 
Bellarion told her how her message had been received by the 
conspirators, adding: “There was only one way to frustrate 
them; one only way to serve and save you. That way I 
sought.” 

And he told her of his pretended petition, giving the 
Regent the names of those who plotted against his life 

He caught the gasp of dread and dismay that broke from 
her. “You betrayed them!” 

“Was it not what you announced that you would do if 
they did not desist from their plans of murder? I was your 
deputy, no more. When I presented myself as Facino’s 
adopted son I was readily believed—because the Regent 
cared little whether it were true or not, since in me he per- 
ceived the very agent that he needed.” 

“Ah, now at last we have something that does not strain 
belief.” 


“PERMIT Me, HiGHuness, To 


PreseENtT Messer BELLARION CANE, THE Son Or My 


“I know,” he said gently. “Yet when you've slept on what 
I’ve said, you'll find that your safety lies in trusting me.” 

They came back into the hall, where stiff and formally 
Bellarion made his valedictory bow, then went to take his 
leave of the Regent. The Regent disengaged himself from 
the group of which he was the centre, and taking Bellarion 
by the arm, drew him apart a little. “I have made a sound- 
ing,” Bellarion informed him. “Either she mistrusts me, or 
else she knows nothing of Barbaresco.” 

“Be sure of the former, sir,” said the Regent softly. 
“Procure credentials from Barbaresco, and try again. It 


Goop Frienp, Facino Cant 


no furniture, nor indeed 
anything beyond some 
straw and sacking in a 
corner which he was 
bidden to regard as hi 
bed for that night and 
probably for the next. 

They pinioned his 
wrists behind him for 
greater safety, and Casella bade him be thankful that the 
cord was not being tightened about his neck instead. Upon 
that they went out, taking the light with them, locking the 
door, and leaving him a prisoner in the dark. 


HE assistance upon which Bellarion chiefly counted wa 

that of the traitor amongst the conspirators, whom hx 
strove vainly to identify in the light of their behavior that 
evening. Spigno had been the only one who by advocating 
Bellarion’s cause had procured him this respite. Yet Spigno 
was one of the first to spring upon him, dagger in hand, on 
his return from court. But whoever the traitor might be, 
he would probably report the event to the Marquis Theo- 
dore, and the Marquis should take steps, directly or indi- 
rectly, to procure the release of one whom he must now 
regard as a valuable agent. [Turn to page 85 
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pirits are free to visit their loved ones on earth you know, 
my dear, he comes to my room and kisses me goodnight.” 

Penny said nothing, but her pretty eyes widened blankly, 
and the old Lady laughed 

“IT told you you would not believe me,” she said re- 
proachfully. “Never mind, some night you shall come along 
to my room and see for yourself.” 

She rose to go as a wheezy clock out in the airless hall 
began to strike ten and walked slowly from the room, her 
id-fashioned, voluminous skirts trailing behind her, and 
Penny watched her with a dazed feeling of unreality. 

A tall girl with a permanent wave and _ horn-rimmed 
glasses crossed the room and paused for a moment beside her. 


“Say! has our Cleopatra been telling you the tale?” she 
asked Penny 

Penny looked up with bewildered eves. “But what does 
it all mean?” she gasped. “She told me some impossible 
story about a King who comes to visit her! A real live 


King in robes and a crown!” 

“She believes it too, poor lamb!” The girl tapped her bony 
forehead above the horn-rimmed spectacles. “That’s where 
she wants it, bless her,” she explained. Penny caught her 
breath. “Do you mean she’s mad?” she asked. 

“Sure she is! Mad as a hatter,” the young woman replied 
cheerfully. “But quite harmless. She’s got a history, poor 
iid darling. I’ve heard it a score of times and so will you if 
you stay long enough. She was to be married 
years ago when they were 
kids, and they were at a 
dance—a fancy ball—and he 
was dressed as a king. Weil, 
there was an_ accident 
someone upset a lamp and 
set the show alight His 
robe was all trimmed with 
cotton-wool and so <p 
She stopped as she saw 
Penny shiver. 

“And so the poor little 
Lady went mad?” Penny 
said pityingly. 

The girl nodded as she 
walked away. The _ bald- 
headed man with the shaggy 
brows (who, the Lady who 
loved a King had agreed 
with Penny, was very prob 
ably not a real Colonel at 
all) came to talk to Penny 
“Er—good_ evening,’ he 
began. 

Penny looked up in alarm, 
flushing a little, then she 
saw that his eyes beneath 
their fierce brows were kind, 
and she smiled _ timidly. 
“Won't you sit down?” 
she asked. 

The Colonel shook his 
head. “Thank you,” he 
said, “but I am just going 
out. I always go out at ten 
o’clock and walk — twice 
round the Square before go- 
ing to bed.” 

He cleared his throat. “I 
just wanted to say that I 
know what she has been 
telling you. I should have 
told you myself if the op- 
portunity had come to me 
first; only I should have 
told you differently. I should 
have quoted from our great 
est poet, the quotation 
which, of course, you know, 
ibout ‘sweet bells jangled 
out of tune 

He waited but Penny 
made no comment, and he 
said again with a curious 
softening in his harsh voice, 
“You see, I have known het 
all my life—only she has 
forgotten me.” 

Then he bowed and left 
her, to take his solitary 
prowl round the dingy 
Square. 


to some boy 


“PerRHAPSItTIs You 
Wuo De Nort Love 
Him?” Sue AskKep. 


ENNY had been in the 
shabby _ boarding-hous 
for a week when one eve 
ning the Lady who loved 
a King came tapping at her 
bedroom door. 
“Come,” called Penny, 
and the dainty Lady walked 
into the room 
“I was afraid you might 
be ill”’ she apologized as 
Penny rose to greet her, glad to have a visitor 
“T wasn’t hungry,” Penny explained, “and I wanted to 
read so 
The little Lady hesitated as she glanced around the room. 
“T didn’t mean to stay to trouble you,” she said. “But 
perhaps just forea few minutes ” The soft eyes sought 
the girl’ssface. “My dear, have you been crying?” she asked. 
Penny shook her head, but the tears started to her eyes, 


.” she paused. “Won't you sit down?” she asked.” 


and she covered her face with her hands. “Oh, I’m so un 
happy,” she whispered desolately 

The little Lady sat down beside her, and for a moment 
she did not speak, then she said softly, “Would you like to 
tell me about him? Is it that he does not love you, or 
that you have lost him, or that he has married someone else ?” 

“He is my husband!” Penny sobbed. 

The Lady laid a white hand on the girl’s shoulder 

“Then perhaps it is you who do not love him?” she asked 

“Oh, no, no!” Penny cried, “but we quarrelled. He said 
I was extravagant—too fond of pleasure. He said ' 
oh, he said a great many cruel things which I shall never 
forget; he told me if I was not satisfied with the home he 
had given me and with him, I could go. And so—” 

“And so,” the little old Lady finished, “you ran away ?” 

ie [ ; 

There was a little silence, then the lady laughed, a silvery 
little laugh of pure enjoyment and amusement. 

“Well, then, my dear child, instead of sitting up here in 
the cold crying about it, put on your hat and run back to 
him.” 

Penny’s hands fell from her face and she looked up with 
resentful eyes. ‘“Haven’t you ever cried about anyone?” 

“Never,” the lady answered gravely, “but then I am one 
of those wonderfully lucky women who have never lost the 
man they love. And I never can lose him now, although he 
is dead, and I am old. He still comes to me every night, 





faithfully, and when I die, he will just take me by the hand, 
and help me across the Dark River.” She smiled with serene 
happiness. “I am not at all afraid,” she added, “and if you 
and your husband love one another, you need not be afraid, 
either. Just go back to him. That’s what you must do.” 


Penny's tear-stained face hardened 

“I will never go back. My pride will not let me.” 

The Lady who loved a King ‘was silent for a moment 
Then she rose. 

“Then do not cry, because you are wilfully hurting vour 
self,” she said. : 

She began to cross the room, but stopped 

“I really came to give you an invitation,” she said with 
her most regal air. “I don’t suppose you have ever seen a 
real King, my dear, have you?” 

“No. Except,” the girl added, “I once saw King George 
in the distance, but he had on a frock coat and a bowler 
hat. He didn’t look very much like a King.” 

“Oh, then,” the little Lady said delightedly, “my invita 
tion will please you very much, for it is an invitation to 
come to my room at twelve o'clock tonight and see my 
King, who looks and is a real King. Don’t come befor 
twelve, and be very careful not to make a noise. Not that 
he would mind! But the other people in the boarding-house 
don’t like to be disturbed, you know.” 

For a moment Penny looked almost frightened. “But shall 
I really see him? Will he’ really come?” she asked 

The slender figure drew up with great dignity and tix 
delicate face lifted. “He always comes,” she said 

At ,five minutes to twelve the house was so dark and 
silent that Penny was afraid. She looked up the winding 
Staircase to the attic where the Lady who loved a King 
slept, and was afraid of the darkness, and of her own fast 
beating heart. Then, with a little smile at herself, she closed 
the door softly behind her and began to ascend the stairs 
until she stood outside the 
door which had been left 
ajar for her. There was a 
faint light burning within, 
and as Penny put out her 
hand to push the door 
wider, far below in the hall 
the wheezy clock began to 
strike twelve. Penny’s 
breath caught, then she 
closed her eyes with a feel- 
ing of real fear and went 
forward into the room. But 
it was empty save for the 
little figure of the Lady 
who loved a King, lying 
peacefully in the bed, her 
soft, white hair scattered 
over the pillow, her cheek 
resting on her hand, Fast 
asleep she was in the dim 
candle-light with a happy 
smile on her lips, but there 
was no King in his crown 
and robes of State, nobody 
at all, though Penny waited 
in the shadows till she was 
chilled through. Nearly half 
an hour passed before she 
crept back shivering to her 
bed. 

“Poor little Lady, she is 
mad,” she told herself. “Oh, 
poor little Lady.” 

Then she fell asleep to 
dream of the man whom 
she adored but from whom 
in a moment of anger she 
had run away. 

In the morning as Penny 
sat at breakfast a voice 
whispered close beside her: 
“Well, my dear, what did 
you think of him? Isn’t he 
wonderful? Isn’t he a King 
indeed ?” 

Penny started and rose, 
flushed and stammering, to 
greet her friend. No ready 
answer would come until at 
last she managed to say: 
“I’m so sorry. I did not go 
to your room. I fell asleep.” 

“That is not a very po- 
lite way to treat an invita 
tion,” the little, old Lady 
said with dignity, and 
swept away. 


HE Lady who loved a 

King was ill. Not seri 
ously ill, but she had a 
nasty cold and a tempera 
ture and so she stayed in 
bed. 

At the end of a week her 
place at the dinner-table 
next to Colonel Swift wa 
still empty. Everyone was 
concerned. The Colonel] 
brought bunches of violets 
and snowdrops (it was Spring) every day—and sent his 
“Times” upstairs for her to read before he had even glanced 
at it himself. 

A dozen times a day the Colonel stopped Penny and asked 
in a voice that tried hard to disguise his anxiety : 

“Well, and how are we to-day?” 

One evening Penny told him that the little old Lady had 
been crying [Turn to page 32] 
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WHAT’S GOING ON IN THE WORLD: 


It is the privilege of every American woman tokeep abreast of the times—toknowand understand 
what the best minds of today are thinking. But no woman has the opportunity to read every 


DET: 


PLAY OF THE MONTH by STARK 
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Young Woodley 


BY JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


XX VOUNG WOODLEY” is a pl that depends for at 
\ least half its effect on the acting. Some plays are actor 
“A. proof; the act themselves and say what they have 





to say whether the actors in them are capable or not. Thi 
new and beloved play at the Belmont Theatre is by an 
English author, new to our stage, John Van Druten. The 
tory turns around a boy at one of the great public schools 
of England. He is a sensitive, groping lad, and the writing 
that creates him for us so appealingly is sensitive, delicate 
and reserved. For the play to come over the footlights to 
s the acting must keep the same quality 

This quality is achieved in Mr. Glenn Hunter’s perform 
ince. When you have seen it, you find it hard to think of 
Young Woodk upart from the actor. All that shy and 
tender feeling, that intensity about life, that confusion and 
uwkwardness that the boy has, Mr. Hunter 
expre ( He i neve obvious and never 
flat or sentimental. Technically ! 

! that » works within very definite 
limitations in body, voice and speech. But 

ing just these pe iliar qualities of hi 
ow! Mr. Hunter create ilwavs securely) 
ind without eve ng fire or slipping 

vut of the role. He gives us all the pathos 


that there is to be conveyed, the thwarted 
lesires, the clumsy romance, the suffering 





the boyish courage and blunt endurance 
He and the character seem to be made for 
each other, to complete and expre eacl 
other entirely and beautifully 
Miss Helen Gahagan is a young actre 

with a bright path already behind her, and 
with intelligence, beaut ind ambition. All 
he needs to do with this character of the 
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Fix Bayonets ! 


BY CAPT. JOHN W. THOMASON, JR, 


EN APTAIN JOHN W. THOMASON arrived in New 
( York in 1919, from the Army of occupation in Ger 


( 
any, with a portfolio of sketches in prose, in pen and 
gy 


ink 1 in water « Destined to be re rnized some da 
is the foremost art f the late American Expeditionary 
Forces, yet he did lare show his work to the editors of 
I1/9 . 

I the « had just k the war. It had been a 
r W \ l But \ tt It were ( 





THE 


current book, listen to every sermon, attend every play, watch every motion picture. McCall’s 
Magazine, therefore, has engaged a staff of experts to perform this task for you and to report 


ister’s young wife is to enrich and 
iry it a little more; it is already a 
convincing and sincere performance 
the best in her career. The school 
master and Young Woodley’s father 
ire both well written and are played 
with understanding and sincerity. 

We see the sitting-room of the 
boys. They sit and talk, with the fag 
running in and out on errands, tea 
ind what not. We hear the things in 
their young minds, their views on 
education, on morals, on what makes 
i fine fellow out of you, and then on 
sex and love. And presently we find 
that Woodley is in love with the 
master’s wife. He is writing poetry, 
keeping to himself, dreaming. Only 
one friend knows what is going on, 
and up to this point even he has had 
Wood'ey’s secret as best he 
could. The second act is in the 
master’s drawing-room. Young Wood 
ley comes to tea, the husband is at 
the cricket game, the young wife leads 
Woodley on to a confession of his 
love, to reading a sonnet that he has 
written to her. The wife herself is 
young, she does not love her bigoted, 
dry buckram husband and has only been married to him 
through blind circumstances, without much why or where- 
fore. The husband returns unexpectedly and finds the two 
in each other’s arms 
has been sent for to take his son away. He arrives and 
isks explanations. He does not know his son very well, 
he admits, but he knows him well enough 
to find it hard to believe that he could 
be as objectionable as the schoolmaster 
makes out. His insistence brings finally 
the truth to light. The two young 
people are allowed a last meeting alone 
We see that the woman loves the boy, 
and see, too, that they can only say 
goodbye. Time alone can soften grief 
fcr them. The father takes his son away 
with him 

That part of the father is written with 
great tenderness and depth. The strange- 
ness between father and son, the chasm of 
silence and of [Turn to page 122—Col. 2] 
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Heten Ganacan Gives A Fine Prer- 
FORMANCI As Tui MASTER’ Wirt 


ng home from France, it ought to be forgotten. At least, 
the stuff which had been written about them by the short- 
story writers and novelists over here ought to be forgotten. 
So the fictioneers were told to change their heroes from 
doughboys into sheiks. 

Meanwhile our hero, Capt. John W. Thomason, U. S. M. 
C., embarked for duty in the Tropic Zone. Let us pass over 
his next five years with the understanding that the portfolio 
some day to be known on the Scribner 
list as a marvellous book called “Fix 
Bayonets,” spent the five years traveling 
with its owner on land and sea, through 
ill the curious towns and waters, where 
marines land and have the situation well 
in hand. 

Let us move into 1925, and find Capt 
Thomason in Scribner’s office with an old 

itherneck friend. Now show a close-up 

everyone in the Scribner offices, and 
much excitement. Then we can shift to 
General Pershing’s departure for’ Tacna 
Arica, with Captain Thomason going 
ilong as commander of his flagship’s 
zuard, indifferent to the fame which 
would presently accrue to him. 

7 . + 

I may as well confess that it was this 
reviewer who went to the Scribner offices 
with the captain and the portfolio, and 















In the last act the elder Woodley ._ 
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MONTH by LAvuRENCE STALLINGS 


that I had waited six years for such an opportunity. Even 
while in Belleau Wood I had learned from a shipmate that 
Tommy was drawing the greatest pictures of the war. The 
book is here now: a straightforward prose account of four 
battles, with infinite detail of the men and emotions in these 
battles, reinforced with sketches and impressions drawn upon 
the field. It is, in the opinion of many of us who ought to 
know, the finest account of their sons in battle which the 
American people have received in their 
sometimes military history. 
* ~ * 


Thomason, like Stephen Crane, is in 
love with the colors and actions of war 
He is the artist only because he is the 
soldier par excellence. War to him is a 
ballet, a dance, albeit the devil’s own 
dance. He writes not to blast war, but to 
blast thé fake romantic hullaballo thrown 
up around it. He recalls Robert E. Lee’s 
remark at Fredericksburg that awful day 
when the sun suddenly cleared the mist 
and revealed a Union Army advancing in 
column of brigades with battle flags fly- 
ing, buttons gleaming, music playing, 
moving into the greatest slaughter of the 
North American continent. “It is just 
that war should be so horrible,” said Lee 
to his aids, “otherwise we should love it 
too well.” [Turn to page 122—Col. 4] 
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A REvVIEw OF 


THE Monru’s ACTIVITIES 


their findings for your consideration. On these pages what these critics think the most notable 
book, the most inspiring sermon, the most absorbing play, and the most interesting motion pic- 
ture of the month will be explained, discussed, analyzed. Consequently through these pages you 
will be kept in touch with the finest thought and the highest achievements of creative America. 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH by Rosert E. SHERWOOD 


Robert E. 


Aumorous 


Sherwood, editor of the 

weekly, “Life,” is 
known throughout the country 
for his championship of the best 
in motion pictures. He was born 
in 1896 and is a Harvard gradu- 
ale. Before he became editor of 
“Life” he was dramatic editor of 
“Vanity Fair’ and he contributes 
a fiction and articles to various 
Robert E. Sherwood 





magazines. 


Lady Windermere’s Fan 


FROM THE PLAY BY OSCAR WILDE 


F | SHE movies are compelled to express themselves in pic- 
tures rather than words. To cite a particularly simple 
instance: when a character on the stage wishes to con- 

vey the idea that he is sleepy, he may say “I am sleepy,” and 
let it go at that; on the screen, he cannot talk (except 
through the awkward medium of a sub-title), and he must 
therefore register his fatigue by yawning, stretching or rub- 
bing his eyes. 

Thus a play that is all talk and no action is not easily con- 
vertible to the screen, which explains the general attitude of 
scepticism that prevailed when Oscar Wilde’s comedy, “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” was announced for production as a mo- 
tion picture. Like all the Wilde plays, “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” is essentially conversational; more than that, it is 
actually subtle in its wit—thereby removing itself even 

farther from the province of the silent drama. 

Despite these apparent obstacles, “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,” in its completed form, deserves to be ranked as the 
best picture of this month; it is 
actually the most nearly perfect ex- 
ample of intelligent direction that 
the motion picture has offered. 

One encounters no difficulty in as- 
signing the credit for this. The 
laurel wreath descends, without any 
question of doubt, upon the fur- 
rowed brow of Ernest Lubitsch, the 
German director who has been re- 
sponsible for more great pictures 
than any man living. Before he 
came to this country, Lubitsch es- 
tablished his reputation here with 
“Passion,” “Deception,” “Gypsy 
Blood,” “One Arabian Night,” and 


THE SERMON 


OF 


= The Rev. Foseph Fort Newton, 








D. D. was ordained to the Bap- 
tist ministry at seventeen. Later, 
Dr. Newton became pastor of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity 
(Universalist) in New York. Re- 
cently he has been called to the 
Memorial Church of St. Paul, 
at Overbrook, Philadelphia, fol- 
lowing his ordination to the 


Rev. Jos. F. Newton, D.D, E piscope al ministry. 


The Authority of Christ 


BY REV. CHAS. HENRY BRENT 


( ve a Prophet be a Bishop? Can a Bishop be a Proph- 
et? The answer to both questions is yes, though it 
is not often so, because Bishops are many and Proph- 

ets are few. When, by the good will of God and the wisdom 

of the Church, the two offices are united in one man, there 
is no limit to his influence and opportunity for service. 
Bishop Brent is a son of the Rectory, born in Canada in 

1862; graduated froma University—Trinity College, Toronto, 

with classical honors in 1884; and was consecrated to the 






















“Pharaoh’s Wife;” since taking up residence in Hollywood, 
he has produced “Rosita,” “The Marriage Circle,” “Three 
Women,” “Kiss Me Again” and now “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan.” 

Lubitsch believes that civilized, sophisticated comedy js 
possible on the screen, and it must be conceded that he has 
done much to substantiate his theory. In approaching Wilde's 
play, he naturally encountered so- 
phistication at its height, for Wilde 
has always stood out as the High- 
Priest of High-Hattery. His char- 
acters are all faultless to a fault— 
the type of ladies and gentlemen 
who can be brilliantly cynical the 
while they balance a tea-cup in one 
hand and a thin lettuce sandwich in 
the other. They are the sort of peo- 
ple that everyone who has ever 
bought [Turn to page 122—Col. 3] 
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THE MONTH by Rev. Jos. NEwTOoN, D.D. 


Episcopate in 1901. In 1918 he accepted the Bishopric of 
Western New York. 

As President of the World Conference of Faith and Order, 
as Chairman of the American delegation to the International 
Opium Conference at the Hague in 1911, as representative of 
the United States to the Advisory Board of the League of 
Nations in the Matter of Narcotic Drug Control, as Chief of 
the Chaplain Service, G. H. Q. of the A. E. F., in France, in 
1918-19, he revealed in world affairs the 
qualities which make him a great leader. 

When we turn to his books, we dis- 
cover a man equally absorbed in the 
problems and mysteries of the inner 
life. Such books as The Consolations of 
the Cross, The Adventure for God, With 
God in Prayer, The Mind of Christ, The 
Sixth Sense, The Presence, The Mount 
of Vision, tell of a spiritual faith and 
experience whence is derived the inward 
sustaining for his varied endeavors in 
the Christian enterprise. 

The scene of the sermon here reviewed 
was as memorable as the sermon itself. 
It was preached on the occasion of the 
consecration of Dr. Ernest M. Stires as 
Bishop of Long Island, and accordingly, 
the service was held in St. Thomas’s 
Church, New York City, of which the 
new Bishop was rector until his elevation. 





REV. CHAS. HENRY BRENT 


What a Joy it is to pass from the hurry of Fifth Avenue 
into the Gothic beauty of St. Thomas’s Church, so massive 
and stately, so reverent and graceful! A poem in stone; a 
bit of the eternal mysticism made visible! 

In such a setting of beauty, in the midst of a ce rye 
at once imposing and impressive, the preacher stood, his face 
and figure as finely chiselled as the ‘architecture about him, 
taking for his text words the most astonishing ever ut- 
tered upon the earth, in which an ob- 
scure, unlettered artisan in a time far 
gone, calmly claimed authority for time 
and eternity over all mankind! 

“Jesus came to His disciples and spake 
unto them, saying: ‘All authoriiy hath 
been given unto me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore and make disciples 
of all the nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I com- 
manded you; and lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Matt. 28 :18-20. 

No wonder the preacher expressed in 
his first sentence a wish many must have 
felt: “I wish I could hear these words 
for the first time.” Alas, we know the 
words of Jesus so well that we hardly 
know them [Turn to page 122—Col. 1] 
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HEN Ir Lethbrid 
\ jilted Jack Wyndhan 
to accept love < 


the 
Straton Quayne, the brill 
dramatist who was tl other 
bosom friend, Wyndham shot 
himself. In horror and d 
Quayne broke hi engagem«e 
to Iris and became a conf 
woman hater. One night 
lense fog, Quayne encounter 
Jill Wedderburn, a talent 
oung artist who is str lin 


to earn a living in London, and 


takes her to supper at the Chat 





OMORROW’S TANGLE 


BY MARGARET PEDLER 3x 


AUTHOR OF 


a 

LOL 

“RED ASHES,” “THE MOON OUT OF REACH,” 
“LAMP OF FATE” 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. HEITLAND 


Shall a brilliant, talented young woman abandon her career when 
she marries? A generation ago such a question could not have 
arisen, but now, in this restless age of changing customs and ideas, 
it isa problem that many women must face. It is this theme that the 
author has chosen for this, her latest novel, and the story of Jill 
Wedderburn, the fascinating, ultra modern heroine, cannot fail to 
arouse all those who are interested in the famous “‘younger gener- 
ation”’ and its problems. 


Noir He would befriend her 
further, but after supper sl 
lips away without telli 
her name. ® 
ILL WEDDERBURN 
] pe rched on the top of a ta | oye DO) 
tool in front of her easel, gave a kick to the wooder Cc 
rung upon which her feet were re tined by sheer facility in 
Garry! For goodness’ sake nothing in particular 
Opposite her, upot raised platform, a man was sitting ‘May I have a rest, 
negligently on the ¢ of a table, legs dangling, cigarette irritated indulgence, amused in spite of herself. 
in hand, and in the bright north light of the studio his face You're the worst model I’ve ever had,” she affirmed “All right,” she agreed 
howed dark, eager, with brown-grey eyes with a mixtufe “But do remember that I’m only sitting for you ‘to oblige,’ self.” 
deviltry, and a mobile mouth which held both humour ; the charlad\ he deprecated. “I’m not a model by He descended from the 
nd passior J I m with a kind rot ’ easel 


OpeNING Bars or ‘““THERE’s Many Ways OF Love. 


now, 
after watching the girl in silence for a few minutes 
“Come and have a look at 


platform, 


“Are you— anything — ‘by 
profession’ ?” she retaliated 
“You paint a bit, play and 
sing a bit, scribble a bit, and 


dance a bit. You’re an awiul 
fool, you know, Garry.” 

“If you mean, about you,” 
he answered, “I certainly am.” 

Jill was used to the under 
current of love-making which 
ran through Garry  Lester’s 
friendship with her. They had 
been friends for over two years; 
ever since the time when for- 
tune had begun to_ smile 
broadly upon her and she had 
been able to give up the shabby 
rooms for her present more 
comfortable quarters in a 
studio flat. Lester tenanted the 
flat above her 

Lester’s charm 


was that of 


a creature dowered with many gifts; who yet seemed des- 
various directions, 


to accomplish 


please ?” he asked meekly, 


yvour- 
the 


and approached 


He was not looking at the picture [Turn to page 30] 
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egetable Soup! a hearty 
So tempting! So delicious 


When you say, “Oh, for a plate of good old 
fashioned vegetable soup!”—you mean exactly the 
full-flavored, substantial kind that Campbell’s make. 

























The kind of vegetable soup that your appetite 
simply cannot resist—it tastes so good! 

The kind of vegetable soup that satisfies your 
hunger, invigorates you, makes you glad that you 
have eaten it! 

It’s wonderful how skillfully and delightfully 
Campbell’s French chefs have blended the thirty- two 
different ingredients in this soup. 


Why not let these trained “specialists” in soup- 
making work for you? Why not let your appetite 
enjoy today the delicious soup for which they are 
so famous? 





32 ingredients 12 cents a can 
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My favorite quick breads 


Read y 





we 


tba 


T*. 
we 
‘ 
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FEW months ago one of my friends visited in a Western 
- ollege town. Knowing that I was always on the look- 
out for new recipes she brought me back the one printed here 
for peanut butter bread. When I realized how quickly this 
bread could be stirred up I made a loaf at once. 
Since then I have found other recipes for those easy quick 
breads, and I use Crisco to make every one of them. They 
are all perfectly delicious. Men and children are especially 


fond of them and for sandwiches they make a delightful change. 


I hope you will let these quick bread recipes introduce 
you to Crisco and the many delightful foods it makes; light 
tender cakes that your friends won’t be able to tell from cakes 
made with the most expensive butter; lovely fluffy biscuits; 
as flaky a pie crust as you could ever imagine; wholesome 
Really ther 


things to eat in every can of Crisco. 


golden brown fried foods. f good 


- 1s no end <« 
loon hed Cfo 
he?» 
‘+ ' ba 


oo 2 ix 
: yi) 


An Astonishing BLINDFOLD TEST 


| ver could quit ttle in my owt Put a little Crisco on the tip of 
: C : one spoon. On the tip of another 
place a little of the fat you are now 
using; have someone blindfold you 
| ) ( | and give you first one sample then 
the other to taste, 
I “ v { ; 
“ ( » or « | it Now ! \ t 
t t < I ha t it 
I w w ( " t « f You willapy 
« t cia ‘ Ww 1 ft tl 
| fw | t t w s 
+ r f cakes, biscuits and fried 
» mak | t \ 1 ade with Crisco 


Delicious Pastry, 


: — a 
Cakes ad nd iy 






Fri d Foods, 100 
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or the oven in 5 minutes 


Graham Prune Bread 


A healthful bread with 


1 cup sugar 
1 egg beaten 


a delightful flavor. 


1 cup chopped nut meats 
1 cup stewed prunes cut fine 


2 tablespoons melted Crisco 


1 cup thick sour milk 
Ly cup prune juice 
1 teaspoon soda 
1¢ teaspoon baking 
powder 


16 teaspoon salt 
1'4 cups bread flour 
1 cup unsifted 


Graham flour 


Beat sugar and salt with egg until sugar is 


dissolved. Add Crisco, nuts and prunes. Beat 


soda in sour milk. Stir into the mixture, then 


add prune juice. Sift baking powder with 
white flour, mix with Graham and add. Beat 


all together well. Turn 


pan, medium size. Bake 


lepending upon the size 








into Criscoed bead 
1% to 134 hous, 


of the pan, in mod- 


‘Peanut Butter Bread 


} 





nouris 
Cris The children will 
2 cups bread flour 
2 teaspoons baking 


ing when made with 


ove it 


1 cup milk 
1 jar peanut butter 


powder (6'4 oz. size) 
16 teaspoon salt 3's tablespoons Crisco 
cup sugar 2 eggs beaten light 


Sift flour, baking pow ler, salt and sugar to- 


gether. Rub Crisco and 


} 


peanut butter into 


mixture with fingers until thoroughly blended. 


! 


Mix eggs with milk, add to dry mixture and 





x thoroughly. Turn into one medium size 





Criscoed bread pan. 
326° CI 1', to 134 he 
the size of the pan. 






eé in moderate oven 


irs, depending upon 


~preads 
ee 
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38 Delicious Quick Bread rec- 
ipes originated and tested by 
Sarah Field Splint, Food and 
Household Management Edi- 
tor, McCall's Magazine. Help- 
ful Muffin chart. Many “‘suc- 
cess secrets.” 





Quick Bran Nut Bread 


Crisco brings out the full flavor of the con 
bined ingredients and makes a most healthfu 
x bread. 
1 tablespoon melted *{ cup molasses 
Crisco teaspoon baking 
1 egg beaten soda 
154 cups sweet milk cup boiling water 
Lo teaspoon salt cups bread flour 
Lo cup chopped cups plain unsifted 
walnut meats bran 


nourish 


- 


Mix together molasses, Crisco, beaten « 
’ 

then milk and chopped nuts. Next add soda 

dissolved in boiling water. Mix together fk 

bran and salt. Add to other mixture 





well. Turn into Criscoed bread pan 3 


1% to 2% hours, depending upon the size of 
% ° 


F.). 





4 
the pan, in a moderate oven (3 





Date and Nut Loaf 


A delicious bread, which may take the pla 


ot 





< 
both bread and cake for any occasior 


1 egg, unbeaten 

84 cup brown sugar 
(sprinkleoverdates; }/5 cup chopped 
then pour over 1 walnuts 
cup boiling water) 1'!4 cups bread flour 

1 tablespoon Crisco 1, teaspoon salt 


1 cup cut dates 
1 teaspoon soda 


Cream sugar, Crisco, salt and r te 





ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL: All 
on this page te i and ap- 


re 
pr i by Good Housekeeping Institute, 


The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. of Home Economics, Section L-4 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me free your cook book en- 
titled, “Quick Breads,”’ by Sarah Field Splint. 


Name.... 
Address 


City State. . 
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LET'S 


ORTUNATE is the homemaker to whom 
spring doesn’t mean housecleaning! There 
are such women we know, for we ‘are 
acquainted with them. Some day we are all 
going to be like them, such efficient planners 
ind carriers-out of plans that we will do our 
ousecleaning every day and the old bug-a-boo 
that made our grandmothers’ lives miserable 

r at least a week every spring and fall will 
ust shrivel.to the size of a mere microbe and 
be sucked up in our vacuum cleaners! 

For the present, however, the majority of us 
must do some housecleaning and, happily, we 
ire discovering ways in which it can be made 
practically painless like most of our other mod- 
ern operations. 

The first thing to do in housecleaning, as in 
every other activity of homemaking, is to make 
a plan. It needn’t be a hard and fast one, and 
it must fit into your own scheme of home- 
making and living. It will depend on where 
you live and what kind of house you have. If 
you have a cellar and a garret you may want 
to start cleaning in one of those places. Either 
is a good place to start, but your plan should 
fecide which is best for you and in what order 
you will clean each room. It is wise to leave 
halls and porches until last. 

In making your plan, keep firmly in mind 
this resolve—not to upset the family routine, 
not to serve meals late and not to destroy the 
family comfort any more than you can help. 
The best way to avoid these pitfalls is to clean 
house piecemeal instead of all in one fell swoop. 
Don’t try to clean all the floors in the house at 
once, or all the walls, or to beat all the rugs. 
Take each room or perhaps two adjoining 
rooms as a unit and clean them from top to 
bottom at once. Before you start in in earnest 
it is a good idea to clean all the closets and 
cupboards in the house, taking only one or two 
at a time. 

There is a certain routine in cleaning a room 
which, if followed each time, makes the work 
easier. You may have your own routine, but 
we will give you ours. First, though, we want 
to make a suggestion which has proved very 
valuable to many homemakers. This is that on 








Be kind to your hands and wear rubber 
gloves when you wash woodwork, win- 
dows, paini and so forth 





HOUSECLEAN HAPPILY! 


Methods and Equipment Used in McCal?’s Laboratory-Kitchen 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT, DIRECTOR 


APRIL IMPRESSIONS 


O strong are the impressions of childhood that I never think of April 

except as the month of the Spring vacation, though it is years since I 
have had a holiday in the Spring. ® ® The little village huddling close 
to the foot of the mountain, the rambling old house into which seven chil- 
dren could be stowed without squeezing, the aunt whose heart would as 
gladly have sheltered seventy of us as seven—these are vivid memories 
now. If once I thought lightly of them and valued more such mundane 
things as an Easter-egg hunt, and being allowed to have just what I wanted 
for breakfast, it was the ignorance of youth. Since I have grown up I have 
realized how rich a legacy Aunt Elsbeth gave us. ® ® With what dra- 
matic effect she led us to believe she had been counting the days until we 
should arrive and find the first wild flowers for her. Under such a spur could 
even city children do less than rummage for hours through the woods in 
search of arbutus and hepatica, violets and Dutchman’s breeches? Then 
there was the waterfall to be interrogated, was it or was it not still frozen; 
some of us climbed part way up the mountain year after year to bring 
her back an accurate report. Uncomplainingly we walked two miles on 
Sunday to the lovely little church—not for our souls good, it was under- 
stood—but entirely for her benefit, since she could almost never escape 
from the kitchen on Sunday morning, help being of the sketchiest kind in 
that remote community. Through all those Spring vacations we fondly 
believed—at least, I did—that it was we who did the kindness; RB ® 
But I have known differently a long, long time, dear Aunt Elsbeth. How 
skilfully you made us aware of the beauties around us! To you I owe a love 
of Nature, a joy which grows deeper and more satisfying with every year. 
Through you my ears were unlocked to noble cadences in the English 
language; in you I learned at last to discern a self that had become entirely 
selfless. I like to think, dear, that those children having received so much 
from you, may pass some tiny portion of it on so bringing you a mortal 


immortality. It 1s all that they can do for you.—Sarau FIELD SpLintT. 




















We consider the equipment as impor- 
tant as the plan, in housecleaning 





days when you houseclean plan to have meal 
which will require little time in preparation 
and little watching while they cook. Ii you 
have a fireless cooker or an oven with a regu 
lator, you can with a little forethought serve 
lunches or dinners which will cook themseives 
while you do your other work. Another thing 
you can do is to cook an extra quantity of 
meat, potatoes or other vegetables the day be- 
fore, make them into casserole dishes, meat 
loaf, hash and so forth, right after breakfast 
on the day you clean, and the last minute 
preparations at dinner or lunch time will be 
much shortened. 

In cleaning a room the first thing to do, after 
you have sent your family off to work and to 
school and from under foot generally, is to 
collect all your cleaning-equipment, cloths 
soaps, soap-powders and polishes in the room 
where you are going to work. Right here we 
want to say that we think the equipment is as 
important as the plan. We couldn’t show you 
all our equipment in the photographs on our 
page. Besides the vacuum-cleaner, carpet- 
sweeper, hair broom, housemaid’s pail—so con- 
venient for holding not only water, but the 
scrubbing brush, soap and floor-cloth and for 
preventing water from spilling on the floor; 
housecleaning basket of painted metal which 
carries soaps, polishes, cloths and brushes so 
handily; whisk-broom and various brushes; 
we have a step-ladder, cleaning-cloths of all 
kinds, chamois for polishing and a floor-waxer 
and polisher. 

Once in the room with your equipment at 
hand, open the windows, shut the doors, take 
down the white curtains and get them ready 
for laundering if they need it or fold them up 
if they don’t need it. Take down draperies to 
be sent to the cleaner if necessary. Remove all 
ornaments and bric-a-brac and dust them, if 
they are not very soiled, or take them to the 
kitchen to be washed if they are soiled. Then 
arrange them out of the way on a small table 
and cover them with an old sheet or piece of 
cheese-cloth. 

Next, dust or wipe the smaller pieces of fur- 
niture and take them out of [Turn to page 34] 








We found a mit made of chamots strips 
the best yet for polishing our mirrors 
and windows 
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nd study in the old hou it 
Concord 
Elizabeth worked very earnestly 
it the piano. She had marked 
talent for musi« i Anna for tl 
tage, Louisa for the drama and 
ttle Abba for painting. And tim 
pped on until Elizabeth wa " 
very lovely eventeen, the very cen 
ter of the family heart 
Then we find a letter from Mr 
Alcott to her brother Sam. Eliza 
eth has had the irlet fever, and 
nt fter t weak ind 
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Concor De 8, 1850 
ar oan 
Give love to dear Joseph 
ind tell hin poor Elizabeth can 
npathize with him in this pro 
tracted feeblene he in a lit 
t but iln nsupportably 
emaciated. Her condition is most 
peculiar I tr to be hopeful both 
for her ike ind Mr Alcott 


brings her downstairs in her 





Lou 4 
irms occasionally but she is glad to 
get back to the quiet and privacy 
of her ow roon We have nic 
letters from Mr. Alcott. He do 
ng well in his lectures at Rochester 
We are, all the rest of us at home 
taking care by turr of Elizabeth 
I ire bout to Ive 1 tea 
part for the anti-slavery cause 
ey have given two dramatic bent 
fit Louisa in Mrs. Pontifect was 
irt tible. She brought down the 
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on time and heart for a few 
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t Cleveland—expect him home to 
w. Dr. Geist pronounces Elizabet! 
ype le She has failed rapidl 
ately, sees that dissolution is near, is calmly 
quiet, cheerful, waits the great change 
which shall relieve her misery. I can lay no purer offering on 
he Altar of the Lord than this gem of the Spirit. I have 
struggled to save her for the past year, but sometimes befor: 
r greatest peace comes our greatest strife. And I now feel 
that n darlir “ be in safer hands than her mother 
She wrote m\ irnal that beautiful Hymn of aspiration 
‘Nearer, nm God, to Thee Nearer to Thee! 
E’en thou t be a cr that raiseth me 
\ all t ( ga 
God ble you, dear, You Abba 
* > . a 
“Cor 1, March 19, 1858 
My dear Brothe: 
In the anguish of a bereaved heart we ar apt to cry out 
for help. We seek sympathy and renewed demonstrations 
it our friet ire with us in « trouble. The last week 
found me each successive day hugging to my own soul 
he destitution of my being and refusing to be comforted by 
iny outward help, but summoni ill the quiet beauty of 
I ib < racter and bit or my present strengt! 
the pirit whi nervaded her last suffering hours 
i dare not dwe e fever which I veyed to my home 
hd the f ness of her life. I dare not dwell on 
essness of ‘ The fact is before me. She ha 
I \ t valley of death into life 
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Louisa found her father in th 
garden. He had been raking up the 
beds, for it was April now and the 
robins had come again When 
Louisa reached his side, he was rest- 
ing on a bench under an apple tree. 


His face 


was a little drawn, but his 

eyes were serene 
“Father!” exclaimed Louisa, drop- 
ping to the bench beside him. 
“Father, can you help me? The 


sleepless nights are wearing me out!” 

Bronson took one of the strong 
young hands between his own and 
chafed it. “Poor Lu!” he said. “How 
can I help you, dear?” 


“Father! Where is Beth now? 
Does she only lie rotting there in 
Sleepy Hollow? Oh, I can’t bear 


the thought of it!’ 
Her father kissed her, then looked 


slowly about at the April garden 
and across the road to the April 
meadows, just flushed with green. 


“T wonder,” he said slowly, “if I can 
make you see life as I see it. I’ve 
tried to, ever since you were a baby. 
But you've always preferred your 
mother’s philosophy. Hers is brave 
and fine and you were quite right 
to choose as you wished. But, one 
cannot come to this fafth of mine 
in a moment. One grows to it, with 
the years, as Anna has. I wonder. .” 

Again he paused to study the 
fields and the sky. 

Louisa gave a little sob. “I want 
to comfort Mother. And I cannot.” 

“When you and Anna were born,” 
he said, “I started and kept a jour- 


nal about you, for I thought then 
that I had great things to tell the 
world about childhood. I planned 


to do the same for Elizabeth but by 
the time I was ready to begin with 
her I had discovered that the world 
would not listen to my ideas about 
education Elizabeth was the 
loveliest of all our babies. She had 
the most extraordinarily ethereal 
type of beauty. There was some- 
thing so angelic about her that she 











nbd Her Farner IN Tue Garven, For Ir Was Apri 
—_ ’ 
lown gently.’ We did so Phen she slept On Sun 


day morning at one I called Anna from the couch and sent 


her upstairs for Louisa and Abby. We watched the 
receding of all that was mortal until three o'clock 


slow 
Louisa 


and I lay her dressed on the couch. The girls went to bed 
and Mr. Alcott and I sat down to trv to bring home the 
lesson On Monday, Dr. Huntingdon came up at three 
P. M. and read the Chapel Service. A neighbor or two who 
sing very sweetly chanted ‘Come ye Disconsolate’ (Elizabeth's 
favorite tune), to which I joined both in heart and voice, 
‘Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal.’ Mr. Emer 


son, Sanburn, Thoreau, and John Pratt bore her across the 
threshold and placed her in the carriage It has been an 
intense Lent, a long Passion week. May the stone be rolled 
from the grave of my affections that I may live again to 
dao my duty j 
Ever, Abby 

iy was the first rift in a family bound by very unusual ties 

of devotion. Mrs. Alcott, who by visiting a poor family 
ifflicted with scarlet fever had brought the disease to Eliza- 
beth, suffered as only an intense nature like hers could suffer 
Anna with her father’s deeply philosophical nature was to 
a certain extent sufficient to herself, but Louisa, ardent, tem 
pestuous, could find comfort nowhere in her own soul and 
it last went, as many another sorrowing one had gone, to 
her father 

Louisa was a woman now. She was very 
under six feet and finely proportioned ; 
was caught back from her face by a velvet band, showing her 
dark eyes heavy with weariness and pain. She had not yet 
into her own as a writer. Several years were to elapse 
before “Little Women” arrived. She was slow in the making. 


tall, only a little 
Her rich chestnut hair 


come 


inspired me to write about her as 
typifying the immortal soul. Psyche, 
you remember, was a lovely maid 
who personified immortality.” 

“Ves,” said Louisa, “of course, I 
know the one of your journals la- 
belled ‘Psyche’.” 

“Also,” added Bronson with the humor- 
ous lift to his lips, “you never have had 
time to read it through or ponder its pages 

Well with a little sigh, “you arc 
only like the rest of the world in that and I cannot blame 
you. Yet, now you come to me with a question that I tried 
to answer around Elizabeth’s infancy. I have been reading 
parts of that journal over again since her death. Perhaps I 
can find passages that will help you.” 

He lifted the old Diary from the bench. “Psyche, 1838. It 
is true,” he said, “that the human body is renewed, every 
seven years. And I speak of that in Psyche—” he turned the 
vellowed leaves and read aloud, slowly: “ ‘Observe the child. 
At the age of seven he casts off his entire foetal body. He 
has a new body. His first has passed away. He has buried 
his primal skin and bone. And yet amidst this change of his 
outer garment, this advent and departure of substance, he is 
the same, identical nature. He abides. 

“Verily the soul builds and wastes its own structures. 
But yet, nothing perishes. Nothing wastes. All is ceaseless 
mutation, transfiguration. Form alone changes. Essence 
abides. The soul transfigures its own visage... Matter yields 
to the hand of the Spiritual Potter. It renews while wasting. 
Forms vanish. The arch of nature gives way. There is no 
foot way across the stream of Time Then again, Spirit 
rebuilds the bridge, and the terrestrial sojourner proceeds on 
his way to the bourne of immortality. 

**Aged is the soul. Behold her type in nature. Watch her 
in the recurring seasons. She lives too in these and is a party 
to their changes. But years and days as typified by them do 
not mark the soul’s chronology. Centuries and milleniums are 
but historic ciphers denoting the soul’s transit across Time 

“Vet Psyche never waxes old.’” Bronson paused as he 


Now 


read these words “Psyche—Elizabeth,” he murmured, “I 
cannot separate the two in my mind... ‘She never waxes 
old. She renews and quickens all things... She defies all 


mutation. She wakes and configures all [Turn to page 96) 
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inder his scrutiny 


fastened on 


d and 
Carry 
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vividly 


“You're 


not looking at it,” he 
protested sharply. “You do 
make me very tircé 

“Ves? I have the 
of observing an 
physical oddities 
think the 
eyes I've ever see! 
would you use for 
indigo 
tramaringe 

“Don't be in ultra 
idiot.” retorted with 
great firmness. “Tell me 
d’'you think I’ve got the 
hadow a trifle too heavy 

there just by your 
right eye , 

He nodded 

“It does look a bit as if 
omeone had biffed me 
one, doesn't it?” he said 
Then, suddenly serious, “I 
think you've hollowed that 
left temple a bit too much 
what [I mean? Just 
And here, too, there’ 
omething I don’t like—’ 
With a quick finger he in 
dicated what he meant. It 
was this part of him which 
ippealed to her, that un 


~O 
too 
privilege 
other's 
I do 
bluest 
What 


them 


you vé 


blue or u 


she 


Set 


here 








erring critical faculty 
which he possessed in spite 
of fact that his own 
performance wa erratic 
ind uncertain 

Jill made a 


the 


grab at her 


palette and brush. “You’r 
quite right, Garry. I'll just 
lighten that shadow a bit and then think I'll knock off 
work for the rest of the morning 
Garry strolled acro to the piano and began playing 
oftly while she painted 
“I've got a new song,” he vouchsafed, after a moment 
Music by Garry Lester. Like to hear it?” 
Jill mumbled an abstracted assent, and he began to sin 
i mellow baritone voice 
Many ways of love there are ‘twixt man and maid 
Ihere’s the love that blooms in sun and dies in shade, 
There's a love that in the storm grows stronger 
And there love that in the cold blast lasts no longer 
O there’s many ways of love! 
There’s a love that wants to conquer and take 
Reckless though its demand a heart may break 
And there’s love that’s just a doing and a giving 
Making easy all the loved one’s ways of living 
O there’s many ways of love! 
But there’s sure one way of loving which is fa 
If you give and take alike, and share and shar¢ 
Never grudge each other’s work, or play, or laughter 
That's. a love will last through all votr life—and after 
O there's just one way to love! 
*V 7 h re r I 
TI actly I irk J rup he ceased 
“What S 3 isked G light bewildered 
‘WI that so few people really know how to play fair 
é That's wi Til neve i I ure a husband 
1 want to interfere w I work—to say nothing of 
y play or laughter.” 
Garry had r fro the p 
rt ng’s r * he 1. “All but I Love means ‘to 
quer and to take his eve moulderingly aglow, met 
i held he ‘That's t Some day I shall conquer and 
ke 1, Jill Alt 1 | poke quietly, there was a 
t undertor his voice. She had heard it before and 
ilwa I htened | r little 0 at he felt thankful 
he " iden ked-for ir iption came in the 
f brisk k on the door. She crossed the room 
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Garry smiled back at 
her, but said nothing. 


Hazel rose to her feet 
preparatory to taking her 
departure. 

Jill accompanied Haz 
to the door and returne: 
to find Garry © staring 
moodily down into the fire 


“What’s the matter 
Garry?” she _ inquired 
lightly. “You don’t look 


quite pleased with things 


in general.” 
“I’m not,” he returned 
shortly. Then, speaking 


with a sudden vehemence 
he went on: “I wish you'd 
give up this idea of going 


down to Lorne. You 
never told me.” 

Jill looked up at him 
with astonishment. 

“Why ever should I?” 
she asked. 

“Because I don’t want 


you to go there.” 

“But, Garry, that’s ab 
surd,” she protested. “I 
shan’t be away long.” 

“A lot may happen in 
a very little time,” he an- 
swered gloomily. “Prob- 
ably you'll meet someone 
down there—this Quayne 
fellow, for instance—and 
he'll persuade you into 
marrying him. Jill, don’t 
go!” he begged suddenly 

“You're rather letting 
your imagination run riot, 
aren’t you?” she said, 
smiling. “I’ve no intention 
of marrying anybody, and 
from all Hazel’s ever said 
about Mr. Quayne, | 
gather he’s a_ confirmed 
misogynist. So I don't 

















think you need worry.” 





Wuen Brerr Took His Departure, Jit 


Orrerep To Accompany Him 


to open it. On the threshold stood a sweet-faced young woman 
“Hazel!” she exclaimed. “Oh, I'm so glad to see you! I've 
quite a lot of news for you, and you're just in time for a 
cup of coffee with Garry and me.” 
Hazel Kenyon followed Jill into the studio 


She was at 


tractive in a quiet, unobtrusive way—brown-haired and 
brown-eyed, and there was a certain shy charm in the 
mile with which she returned Jill’s greeting 

“What's your news, then?” she asked 

“Why, I’ve had a visitor this morning—Lady Susan Bra 


bazon.” 

“Lady Susan? My Lady Susan? Is she going to have her 
portrait painted, then, after all?” 

“Yes. Why ‘after all’?” said Jiil 

Hazel laughed—a pleasant, tranquil 
typical of her. 

“Because she and Sir Philip have been quarrelling vio 
lently about it. He’s a regular old fire-brand and martinet 
and ‘master of his own house,’ so to speak, all rolled into 

And Lady Susan is so splendid with him! She just 
laughs at him when he fumes and pokes fun at him—and 
gets her own way. But she’s given in over having her por 
trait done because it’s something that will make him happy.’ 

“She’s a great dear,” said Jill. “Is the nephew—the one 

u told me about—anything like her?” 

‘Brett Forrester, you mean?” If there was a slight change 


laugh that seemed 


one 


in Hazel’s voice as she uttered the name, Jill failed to 
otice it. She was busying herself at the moment making 
the coffee 

“I’m not going to paint Lady Susan's portrait here,” she 


remarked abruptly. “I'm to go down to Lorne to do it.” 


Are you really?” said Hazel. “Then you're in luck. | 
believe it’s the most lovely old place. I'll tell you whom 
you'll probably meet there,” she added, “and that’s Mr 


Quayne.” 
“Your Mr. Quayne, do you mean—the author-man?” 
“Yes. He's just finished a new novel and he’s going down 

to Doon St. Frances for a week or two to rest. I told you he 

} a place there, called Quayling?” 

“I remember, now. I should love to meet 
love people who do things 

Garry here.” 


ad 
him. I always 
That’s why I get so cross with 


o THE 


“You dismiss thing 
very lightly. It’s not a 
question of ‘worrying,’ 
when a man loves a 
woman as I love you 
Sometimes I think you do 
care a little. At others, 
I'm sure you don’t. Do 
Jill?” He drew a step nearer to her and caught her 
hands in his, forcing her to face him 

“J—don’t know, Garry. I’m fond of you—but”—shaking 
her head—“it isn’t the kind of love you want. And, anyway, 
I'm never going to marry anyone.” 

“Pshaw!” He flung her hands away from him. “That’s 
rot! No woman like you is going to go through life un 
married.” 

For a moment Jill was conscious of a sudden apprehension, 
but she shook it off. 

“I’ve got my work,” she said firmly, inwardly combating 
that sense of fear 

“Your work!” 


STATION 


you, 


retorted Garry. “Do you think’”—looking 
down at her with burning eyes—‘that I’m going to let 
your work stand between us? I’m not afraid of that. What 
I am afraid of—” Abruptly he bit his words off, and Jill 
looked up questioningly 

“Well?” she said rather low 

“Don’t go down to Lorne, Jill!” he burst out, a note 
of passionate appeal in his voice. “I’ve a presentiment that 
if you go you'll never come back—at least, not to me. Some 
other man will fall in love with you.” 

She was conscious of that same fear of Garry and his 
reckless passion. The comrade in him she loved, but she was 
afraid of the lover. And it sometimes seemed as though the 
lover was going to utterly crush out the good comradeship 
in which she had found happiness. 

“Well, in the meantime I’m going down to Lorne,” she 
answered him with assumed gaiety. “And I intend to make 
a big success of that adorable Lady Susan.” 


ITH a grinding of brakes the train pulled up at what 

appeared little more than a wooden shed with an un- 
kempt gravel path running in front of it, and Jill stared 
doubtfully out of the window. 

“St. Frances’ Halt! Anyone for Frances’ Halt?” 

The sing-song voice of the solitary porter, galvanized her 
into action, and making a grab at her case of paints and 
brushes, she threw open the door of the compartment. 

“Be you the young lady for Lorne, miss?” the porter 
asked, and, upon her nodding assent, he continued in a 
friendly, conversational manner: “Mr. Forrester, he be wait- 
ing for you out there’—jerking tis head towards the 
roadway 


‘Turn to page 94] 
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“Your daddy won't listen to me. 
If you will send for the book that tells what the big doctors have found 


out he will read it. 





ISK a dozen persons to tell you 
, what they know about insulin 
and you will get some surprising 
answers. One person may acknowledge 
frankly that he knows nothing about 
it. Another may say, “Oh, that is the 
new cure for diabetes.” Still another 
may reply, “Insulin? Oh, yes, I've 
heard about it but never did get the 
facts. Do you know where I can get the 
real story?” 


The truth is this: Insulin is not a cure for 
diabetes, but it is doing a magnificent 
work in helping to prolong and gladden 
the lives of thousands. To children, 
especially, insulin has been a wonderful 
blessing. Before its discovery the devel 
opment of diabetes in a child meant 
almost certain and early death. 











When Insulin should be used 


Men and women usually have a milder 
form of diabetes than children. In many 
adult cases it is possible, through diet 
alone, to keep the disease under control. 
Today the foremost physicians advise 
that insulin be used immediately in severe 
cases, or before surgical operations upon 
a diabetic, or where the amount of physi- 
cal work done by the diabetic makes a 
more liberal diet necessary for comfort. 


Until nine years ago, insulin was not even 
a word in our language. So new is this 
great discovery that it is not safe to make 
sweeping promises of what it will do, al 
though it has been known to do the seem 
ingly impossible. It has brought men, 
women and children back from the very 
brink of death. Because insulin is so 
powerful it should be used cautiously and 
only under the direction of the best 
physician obtainable. 


One Million Diabetics 


It is estimated that there are one million 
persons in the United States who have 
diabetes. No time should be lost in pro- 


} During the past 25 years diabetes line. 


has become such a menace that 
: physicians and scientists have 

worked unceasingly to fight its 
advance. 


Diabetes is a disease which at- 
tacks all ages. It is important to 
note that in diabetes, as in many 
other diseases, the age of 30 is, 
broadly speaking, the dividing 





Let’s write for it now.” 


rite and Find Out- 


But he will do anything for you. 


viding insulin treatments for those who 
need them. Happily, the cost is not 
prohibitive. 


In normal health the body makes its own 
insulin. It is a secretion of the pancreas, 
the digestive gland located just below the 
stomach. Insulin enables the body to use 
the sugars and starches (carbohydrates) 
that we eat. When, through disease of 
the pancreas, the body is no longer able 
to create its own insulin, diabetes follows. 
The body cannot then utilize sugars and 
starches. The first thing to do is to cur- 
tail the amount of carbohydrates in the 
diet and, when necessary, use insulin de- 
rived from outside sources. 


Diabetes may be caused by an infection 
of the pancreas as the result of disease in 
some part of the body; it may be that 
overeating or some other cause has 
brought about the disease. The great 
mass of evidence points to the indulgences 
of modern life—too much food and too 
little physical exertion—as being the 
main factors in producing diabetes. 


Diabetes is an insidious disease. Usually 
in its early stages it gives practically no 
warning; but even then, its presence can 
be detected by the chemical tests of a 
thorough health examination. 


Diet plus Insulin 


Occasionally a patient, under insulin treat- 
ment, feels so much better 
that he is tempted toaban 
don his diet and eat every 


thing he wants.- But “ 
when he does he is likely a WT 7 
to suffera relapse anddie. ¢ 
Then insulin is blamed. 





Insulin does not take the ; 
place of diet, but in con 
stantly increasing numbers 
of cases, carefully super- 
vised diet, plus insulin, is 
enabling diabetics to live 
useful lives in compara- ais 
tive comfort. eae 
- : 
Overweight, over 30, pre- 
disposes to diabetes, and young 
underweights seem to be more 
susceptible to this disease. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly send you - 
a booklet, “Diabetes” which tells 
the intensely interesting life-sav- 
ing story of insulin. > oa 
HALEY FISKE, President, am 
Pt ks 
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The Lady Who Loved a King 


| Continued 


“Crying! What’s she been crying for? 
Is there anything she wants? If so, tell 
me what it is, and I'll get it for her.” 

And half laughing, half crying, Penny 
told him: “It’s foolish I know, and yet 
so sad, because nothing can be done about 
it, but she says that since she’s been ill, 
the King, her King, you know, has not 
once been to see her.” 

The Colonel scowled till his bushy eye 
brows quite hid his.eyes. “Stuff and 
nonsense! All imagination,” he growled. 
“If that’s the trouble, I’m afraid I can’t 
help her there. I’m sorry, but I can’t.” 

The next day the Lady who loved a 
King was worse. When the doctor came 
he shook his head, and looked grave and 

iid he should call in again that evening 

Penny did not leave the room that day. 
She would take the restless hands that 
seemed to be eternally groping, groping 
for something which was not there, and 
try to comfort them. Sometimes those 
hands lay passive in her own for a little 
while, only to be wrenched away again 
as if unsatisfied. But when the doctor 
came for the second time, he said she was 
better, her pulse quieter, her temperature 
down. “If she lives through the night 
she may recover,” he told Penny. “Shall 
you stay with her?” 

“Of course,” she answered. 

She went back to the bed when he had 
gone and found the little Lady with wide- 
open eyes staring at her. 

“IT heard what the doctor said,” she 
whispered weakly. “But he is wrong- 
quite wrong. I couldn’t die, how could I 
die, until the King comes for me?” There 
was a sound of tears and weariness in her 
voice. “He has not been for so long, and 
I am so tired of waiting,” she whispered 
again. 

Penny took her hands. “He will come 
when you get well,” she said firmly. 

She seemed to fall into an easier sleep 
towards midnight and Penny seized the 
opportunity to slip downstaiPsfor coal 
with which to replenish the dying fire 

She crept down in her stockinged feet 
to the much-guarded cellar, feeling tired 
ind sad and more in want of the dear, 
but angry husband with whom she had 
quarrelled, than ever in her life before 
She was dropping a few tears amongst the 
precious knobs of coal when overhead in 
the hall the wheezy clock began to strike 
midnight. A sudden feeling of apprehen 
sion filled her heart. In a panic she turned 
and fled up the stairs. Her slippered feet 
made no sound. At the door of the room 
where the Lady who loved a King lay 
ill, she stopped dead, catching her breath, 
one hand going out to the wall for 
support. 

There by the bed, in the wavering can- 
dle-light stood a noble romantic figure 
poor little Cleopatra’s King! 

His back was turned to Penny, but the 
vellow candle-light gleamed on the points 
of his gold crown, and on the splendor 


Putting Somethin 


everything works out for the best, even 
it we can’t see how that could be when 
things are happening that hurt us so. 
From the time you are old enough to 
think, you should train yourselves to be 
content. I do not mean that you should 
not have ambition, for ambition is the 
cornerstone of youth, and youthful life 
building. I do mean that if Susie Smith 
has a nicer dress than yours, or is per- 
mitted to wear higher heels than you are, 
do not be unhappy about it. A discon- 
tented face is a blot on the landscape; and 
it is not what is on the outside that 
counts—it is your brain that counts 
Most of the trouble in our lives is 
caused by paying too much attention to 
little things. The sensitive person, who 
carries a chip around on his shoulder, is 
likely to get it knocked off a good many 
times. Such a person is his own worst 
enemy; he keeps himself and his friends 
unhappy for no reason at all; and my 
only advice to him is to fight such an 
inclination as he would fight an insidious 
disease I_ believe super-sensitiveness is 
a product of the imagination; it seems 


'? 
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of his embroidered sleeves. A long velvet 
train edged with ermine hung from his 
fine shoulders and swept the floor behind 
him, and as Penny stared wondering and 
half frightened, she saw him go down on 
his knees beside the bed and kiss the white 
slender hand of the Lady who loved him, 
which lay outside the coverlet. 

Then Penny looked at the face on the 
pillow, framed in its scattered silvery 
hair, at its closed eyes, and happily smil- 
ing lips, and a stifled sob broke from her, 
for she knew that the Lady who loved a 
King, was dead. 

At the sound of that sob, the King ros« 
hurriedly to his feet. He turned round 
towards Penny, and the face beneath the 
golden crown was the face of Colonel 
Swift. 

For a moment he and Penny looked at 
one another silently, and she saw how his 
mouth was quivering and that his eyes 
beneath their shaggy brows were filled 
with tears. Then gently, and very rever- 
ently, he released the slim white hand 
from his own and laid it down on the 
coverlet. With bowed head, he stumbled 
from the room, the long velvet train 
gathered up clumsily beneath his arm. 

In the morning he and Penny had a 
few moments together. The Colonel’s 
fierce eyes were red with crying 

“I’m not going to explain anything,” he 
said to Penny almost angrily. “But I told 


~you that I'd known her all her life.. .all 


her life...and loved her, too,” he added 
fiercely. “Loved her as the other man 
never did. And last night...well, it was 
all I could do to help her... You said it 
was what she wanted...so I hired the 
gimcracks from a theatrical man. It made 
her happy... I was with her when she 
died.” Unashamedly he let the tears run 
down his rugged cheeks. 

“She told me about you,” he said pres- 
ently, more gently. “We were good 
friends, she and I, so she told me.” 

He held out his hand. “You go home to 
that husband of yours and say you're 
sorry,” he admonished her fiercely. “Life’s 
so infernally short.” 

“I’m going to-day, Colonel.” 

“That’s right. That’s right. Good girl.” 

He turned to go, then came back again. 
“I’m not really a Colonel,” he said gruffly. 
“I was never in the Army at all. It’s all 
humbug.” 

She tried to smile. “She knew, and 
didn’t mind,” he added proudly 

Penny tried to speak, but she could not 
find her voice, and he turned away once 
more and began slowly to climb the stairs. 

Penny watched him silently, and some 
how at that moment he no longer looked 
as she had always seen him, just a big 
clumsily-built man, with a bald head and 
fierce eyes beneath shaggy brows. She 
saw, instead, that there was something 
noble, something dignified, something, in- 
deed, of what a real King should be in 
this man who had loved a Lady. 


Over on Mother 


om page 2] 


te develop more in people who have little 
to do but sit around and feel sorry for 
themselves; I believe that only in rare 
instances is it a fundamental part of one’s 
character, but even if it is, it can be 
fought, and overcome. 

There is a great deal of independence 
among our boys; only a few of the “cling- 
ing vine” types are left among the girls. 
And it cannot be denied that indepen- 
dence and freedom spoil our youngsters to 
a certain extent. I do not mean funda- 
mentally; it is only on the surface, for 
American youth is the fjnest youth in 
the world and our youngsters can almost 
without exception be depended upon to 
meet any situation with vigor and deter- 
mination. 

The structure we build is the kind our 
children will build and live in. Always 
let us keep our children in mind in our 
every act. If religious, we will rear chil- 
dren able to uphold the traditions of 
our forefathers, and to keep our land with 
its stars shining bright and the stripes of 
its banner waving in pride before the 
eyes of all nations. 
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The Inviting 
Charm 


of the skin that 
is thoroughly cleansed 


each n ight 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 


ned t 





we authentic adt regar 


HERE is one thing Nature will not tolerate—she will not tolerate 
neglect. Neglect her laws of health and she will turn against you; 
neglect her laws of beauty and she will visit you with ugliness and decay. 
She will do to your skin, if you neglect to care for it, what she does to 
your neglected flowers—she will make it wither and grow old. And her 


first law is cleanliness. 


You must keep your skin clean if you would keep it young and healthy, 
and beautiful. And you must keep it clean in its own special way. For 
your complexion requires more than a “good cold cream.” It requires a 
cream made especially for cleansing, a cream that dissolves all the grime 


that clings to your skin and hides in the pores. 
Pompeian Night Cream brings you 
an opportunity to have a perfectly 


: ’ 9 / <3 
clean skin, clear with a new, fresh oo 


cleanness, for it “gets at” dirt that 


]  ] 7 pte the mouth ut 
you cannot even see. It will coax out > ard and outward, Rem 
the dirt from the pores, and leave a t. a Nieh 
healing trace of its own oils to soothe i Manes, eee Sree 
the dry skin. 5 3 wr Sige and cab ot 
dry, * sy ” - 1 
Vad ‘ ; aK k| with a soft, clean cloth 
Pei *) » > , 7 “tftp ll. cal *v ~ . 
Madame Je annette 5 eZ ' Finally, take a bit more 
< 


Night Cream Treatment & 


Before retiring, dip your fingers in a jar 


of smooth, cool Pompeian Night Cream. 





° ‘ - ; , 
pre ad it generously over face, neck and —_——— 


shoulders—arms and hands as well if you 
want to keep them lovely. Rub gently, with a circular 
movement, to loosen stubborn dirt. As the cleansing 
oils penetrate each pore they will soften and remove 
unseen dirt, leaving your skin with that exquisite 
translucency which results from perfect cleansing. 
Smooth the cream into the neglected little crevices 
around the eyes where dirt may lodge and wrinkles first 
begin to show. Rub it into your vexatious chin. Rub 
it across the fretful lines of the forehead and into the 
wings of your nose. And don’t forget the needs of your 
throat! Always touch your skin with gentle finger tips 
to encourage its remaining smooth and unlined. 


I'hen very gently wipe away the superfluous cream 


The Pompeian Laborato 





he proper use of beauty preparat 


Just five minutes 
f leisurely cleans- 
ing with Pompeian 


bie? 1 
Night Cream will give 


your skin a uthfud 
smoothnes 


ger tips, working upwar 
utward with circular 
movements from chin uh 


temple, and from the 





skin just cleansed with a 
light film of it. Leave it on 
be Ww : all night. While you sleep, 
the soothing oils of the 





cream keep your skin pli- 
ible, clean and healthy, nourishing it in a natural wav 
and aiding Nature to create a more healthy and youth 
ful-looking complexion. 

Try this treatment every night for several weeks and 
watch the improvement in your complexion. All drug 


stores and 


toilette counters have Pompeian Night 
Cream in 60c or $1.¢ jars—the $1.00 jar holds almost 
three times as much cream. (Prices slightly higher in 
Canada.) Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. 
cggest Pompeian 

. 4, q 
zuty Powder and Pompeian W/ | 42 le 
Bloom for a lovely youthful Natlamete Bannkls 


complexion Specialiste on Beaute 








Night Cream and cover the 


SPECIAL OFFER 


'3 of a 60c box of Bloom 


The 1926 Panel, with samples of Night Cream 
and other Pompeian products— all for 20c 

For only 20c you get 4 of a 60c box of Pompeian 
Bloom, valuable samples of Day Cream (protect 
ing), Night Cream (cleansing), Beauty Powder, 
Madame Jeannette’s beauty booklet, and the 
1926 Pompeian Panel entitled, “Moments That 
Will Treasured Be, in the Mint of Memory 
This panel, executed by a famous artist, is in full 
color. Art value 75c to $1.00. Size, 27 x 7 inche 


Tear Off. Sign and Send 








Mme. Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories 
3407 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Madame: I enclose two dimes (20c) for 1926 
your beauty book 


Panel, 4% of 60c box of Bloom, other samples and 
} 
| 


Name 





Moments that will 
Treasured be, in the 
Mine of Memory _ 
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LET’S HOUSECLEAN HAPPILY 


[Continued from page 27] 


Se 


'' That’s the Real 


newspaper under it to 
catch the dust. The same 


the room. Sofa pillows and 


— Oven-Baked Flavor.” 


Ny 





There’s no denying that genuine baked-in-the- 
oven flavor of Heinz Baked Beans. 

Mealy, tender, golden-brown, delicious, 
baked to perfection—and rich with a different 
tomato sauce made by Heinz. 

Beans must be oven-baked before ‘‘Baked”’ 


can appear on the label. So, for really oven- 











lamp-shades should be 
carefully dusted with a 
soft hair brush and taken from the room 

Take down small pictures and mirrors, 
wipe the frames, wash the glass with a 
cloth wrung very dry, taking care that 
no water gets inside the frame. Remove 
them from the room. Dust frames of 
the large ones, wash the glass carefully 
with a damp cloth and cover each one 
entirely with old cloths. For polishing our 
mirrors we have found a mit made of 
chamois strips the best yet. 

Clean small rugs with the vacuum- 
cleaner or carpet-sweeper before you at- 
tack the larger ones, then you can roll 
them up and get them out of your way. 
Vacuum or sweep the large ones next 
and fold or roll them up. If you must 
beat them, now is the time to have them 
carried out of doors and beaten. 

When the rugs are out of the way, 
dust and clean the larger pieces of furni- 
ture, using the vacuum-brush or tube 
attachment or a stiff bristled brush like 
the whisk-broom on upholstery to re- 
move all dust. Wash painted furniture 
with clean water and a mild white soap 
or soap powder, drying it immediately 
with a clean cloth to prevent streaking. 
Painted or natural finish wicker furni- 
ture can also be washed, using a stiff 
brush to get into the crevices. Any furni 
ture which is to be left in the room should 
be covered over entirely with old sheets 
or large cloths. 

Open bookshelves can be emptied now, 
the books dusted and stacked outside the 
room, while the shelves are given a thor- 
ough washing if they are painted or a 
dusting if they are varnished. If you re 
place the books now, the cases should 
be carefully covered before you sweep 
down the walls, which is your next oper- 
ation. Closed bookcases can be dusted 
and covered, as can the piand>.the radio 
or the phonograph, beds, dining-table, 
buffet or sideboard. 

To sweep down the walls, you should 
use a long-handled wall-brush or a 
broom covered with a bag made of soft, 
clean cloth. Use this on the ceiling, too. 
For cleaning soiled wallpaper there are 
special preparations which you can buy. 

If your window-shades are not very 
soiled you can clean them while up. Just 
pull them out full length, then, standing 
high enough to reach the full length of 
the roller, wipe along the top of it and 
on the inside of the shade with a clean, 
soft cloth, rolling it up a little at a time 
as you wipe. If white shades are soiled 
but otherwise in good condition, they can 
be painted with a very thin coat of good 
white paint. To do this you will have to 
spread the shade out, full length, on a 
smooth surface and allow it to dry per- 
fectly before attempting to roll it up. It 
may be possible to clean the shade some- 
what, if you can’t paint it, by applying 
cornmeal or fullers’ earth with a_ very 
stiff dry brush, first spreading the shade 
out smooth. Brush the cleanser in thor- 
oughly with the brush, then brush it out 
as thoroughly. 

Clean overhead and wail-light fixtures 





brush or a small corn 
broom can be used in the corners of 
the fireplace and about the hearth. Tiling 
should be washed with soap and water 
Andirons and fireplace fittings of brass 
should be removed and polished, to be 
replaced later. 

Now you will have only your floors, 
windows and woodwork to take care of. 
Before you do either windows or wood- 
work it would be wise to sweep up the 
dust on the floor with either a_ long- 
handled hair broom like that we show in 
our equipment picture or with an ordi- 
nary broom covered with a bag of Canton 
flannel or other soft cloth. The polishing 
of your floor can come later. 

Wash your windows next. Use plenty 
of clean warm water and cloths and the 
soap or cleansing-powder you have found 
to be mest successful. The chamois mit 
is excellent for polishing glass. If your 
window-sills and casings are painted, you 
can wash them now at the same time you 
do the windows, drying them thoroughly 
and quickly. 

If your room is finished with light 
painted woodwork this is best cleaned 
with pure soap and water. Never use a 
cleaner on it which discolors, scratches 
or takes the paint off. You will find it 


~kind to your hands to wear rubber gloves 


when you wash woodwork, windows, 
paint and so forth. Varnished or stained 
woodwork can be dusted with a dustless 
cloth or soft cheese-cloth treated with a 
good furniture polish. 

When your woodwork is done, all that 
remains for you is to give the floor its 
final treatment. Some floors which are 
well finished and well cared for all the 
time will need only to be dusted and 
polished with a dry mop treated with 
floor-oil. Painted floors should be washed 
with clean water and as little soap as 
possible, then dried. Others will need only 
oiling or waxing. Linoleum may need a 
good washing and waxing The best 
method of waxing and polishing is with 
a weighted brush. These now come in all 
weights and at all prices. 

When your floor is finished, dust-covers 
can be removed from everything in the 
room, rugs can go down, furniture be 
arranged, pictures and mirrors replaced 
and bric-a-brac restored to its accustomed 
places. If you have been forehanded 
enough to have your curtains laundered 
before starting to clean, they can now 
be rehung and peace will reign once more 
in that particular room or group of rooms 

Except for the immaculateness of 
everything in them your family won't 
even guess you have been housecleaning— 
if you are the wise homemaker I think 
you are. You may be a little tired, but 
you will not be worn to a frazzle, for 
you will have stopped work long enough 
at noon to eat a nourishing, unhurried 
lunch. You might even have relaxed ut 
terly for five or ten minutes after you 
ate and so gathered fresh strength for 
your afternoon’s work. 

Thanks to your careful planning and 
to your trusty oven-regulator or fireless 





- 
with a soft cloth or a brush. Remove cooker, dinner will be ready on time 
% , “ . ash: » shades ; = " S rac) . > j > isg ec] ore un wo 
baked b sans, r sad the label, and order— washable shades and light globes, wash and no one will be di gruntled ~ 4 | 
and replace them after room is clean happy. Tomorrow, or better still, the c1o 
Fireplaces and radiators come in for next day, you will be ready to tackle f 
| their share of attention next. A long nar another room, and so on until the whole yal 
row brush which will reach between the house is in readiness for spring and 
coils is necessary for the radiator. Put a summer without undue discomfort. = 
a 
eas 
Spe cp crc Ne a ¥ | | 
1a 
{ { 
EK ne D F you would like to have other suggestions about cleaning } ab 
equipment which will make your housekeeping easier; about | 
. . . . . eas 
| electrical helpers for kitchen and laundry; about buying equip- l I 
, yer os : rz 
ment for your kitchen and arranging it in the most conventent 
j way; about making daily and weekly work plans, send for eh 
e ) the McCall Service Booklet, “<The Modern Home.” lhe } ice 
he aste yA4 the est } price is ten cents. Address The Service Editor, McCall's } ten 
= Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. a 
ro 
WHEN IN PITTSBURGH VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS , te cre oh bar 
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TASTE the better flavor that ripeness adds 


and you'll always want the ripeness that makes 


OU like bananas—and no wonder. You can buy this all-food fruit all the year 


They have an appetizing, satisfying bananas SO eds'y to digest round. Down in the sunny tropics the ( Jnited 


flavor that is like nothing else in the Fruit Company grows millions of Unifruitco 


world. Yet you should taste the sweet deli- bananas — the finest that modern methods of 
ciousness of this all-food fruit when it is fully ripe. Then the _— : cultivation can produce. Up north they come in the company’s 
banana is at its best, in flavor and in wholesomeness. & \ specially constructed ships. 


The mellow ripeness that adds better flavor makes a The Fruit Dispatch Company distributes Unifruitco Bana- 


bananas easy to digest. Soft boiled eggs are one of the most nas all over the country. They are kept In specially constructed 




















Partially Ripe Banana — Yellow with green 
easily digested foods. Yet they require about three and one.“ *,3:!%,"5,"ate bananas ate bet banana rooms until they are ready to be sold to you, even bet- 
half hours for digestion, while ripe bananas are digested in ter than they are when ripened in the tropics where they grow. 
; 8 I g en rif i g 
about half that time. Serve bananas often, in many appetizing ways. Mail the 
il . - » e » oe PI 5 es i . y 
That is why bananas are so good for children. They are a coupon below for a free copy of From the [ropics to Your 
easy to digest, and are full of the nourishing carbohydrates . Table,” a book of tested banana recipes. 
c . - Yellow R Banana without trace of green . 
that replenish energy exhausted in busy days of play. As this stage the fru hes a delicious a ee 
es flavor and 1s readily digeste 
Be sure of ripeness. Buy bananas by the dozen—or by the B A N A N A S 
“hand”—and let them ripen at home. Don’t put them in the . a eae eee " 
ice chest, for cold interferes with the ripening process. Room = ¢= 17 Battery Place imported and distributed by Fruit Dispacch Company 
. ° - , ‘. - a ro New York ty ease send a free copy 0 ‘rom the Tropics to Your Table’ to 
temperature that is comfortable for you is right for bananas. — wens Please send a free copy of "Fro ss . 
Keep them out in a bowl or dish. When all green is gone Name 
; : Z , é F ully Ripe Banana I lecked th Brown... 
from the tip and the golden skin is flecked with brown, The fruit «¢ now av its best tor favor and 
- P ~~ . nutrition t may be eaten ard »y every~- ( 
bananas are fully ripe and at their best. one, even adults with weak digestion, as vias 
4 weil as very young children 
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Why flour always 
gives you perfect baking results! 


.....@ flour that always acts the 
same way in your oven .....a 
Alour that actually cuts 
baking failures right 

in half 





A Welcome Treat at Any Meal 


Gold Medal Date Muffins — one of the 
y delicious recipes constantly being cre- 


ted in the Gold Medal Kitchen. “‘Kitchen- 


tested”’ recipes with‘ Kitchen-tested’’ flour— 





perfect results every time you bake! Send for 





these unusual rec pes 


OO many women take How “‘Kitchen-test”’ i J we also create and test delightful new recipes. 
ot hen-tes § :, map He 
the blame upon themselves SOCREN“CESE ES MAR We have printed all ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ recipes 


when their baking turns out badly. More Each day the Gold Medal Kitchen bakes oncards and filed them in neat wooden boxes. 
often than not— you can blame the flour! with samples from each batch of Gold Medal TH Gold Medal H bois 

; ‘ . . » he " 1ese Gold Meda ome dService boxes 
Because—ordinarily—a brand of flour may Flour milled the day before. 


cost us exactly 70c each. We will send you 
one for that price. And as fast as we Create 
new recipes we mail them to you free. 


often act “‘contrary’’ in your oven. Thus it Each sample must bake the same perfect way 
1 


may spoil all your painstaking efforts. as all the others. Each batch must prove its uni- 
But at last the Gold Med il Millers h ive tormity before It IS allow ed to enter your home. 





f nnd he way to end all such costly tragedies. _Now—one uniform flour for a// baking, If ay ke 10 first what the pe poe te 
- like, just send us 1Uc to Cover Cost of packing 
it Hed the G 1M cae * “Kit hen-test.’? from simple biscuits to fine cakes and pastries ; ee os > 
is called the G eda chen-te “ae and mailing. 
“eee eigen fo four will alware The same perfect results—always 
is : wn ad é ”) « al i . . 
t the same way In your oven Guarantee Check coupon for whichever you desire. 
How flour acts If at any time Gold Medal Flour does not give Str trrrr oe et ee ee 
MI , half of all bal fai) you the most uniform good results ! Send Coupon now. A new delight awaits you. | 
re than Nall Of al WAKING Tall- _ we . 
1 it hb of any flour you have ever tried ; MISS BETTY CROCKER ! 
ures can De tracec¢ oO ne way { Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept 
oO ‘dp 7. ; ; 
Ra Wi ee ee you may return the unused portion 1 Dept. 147. Milencapeiia, Altos ! 
_. seaetiacee cheat ~ of your sack of flour to your grocer Enclosed find 70 cents for : 
cont I ss 
I a ion your Gold Medal Home i 
R ea pat . ae ON He will pay you back your full pur- Service box of “Kitchen-tested I 
oc a miller Nas but One sure way of fs, y\ } - price. We will repay him. So ! recipes. (It is understood I ~ | 
knowing how his Hourwill act for you (2 a eee ee tn tet a | Se SAGE Say See Soe Sey Ce? 
lla u. ® : .. j . 
By “Kitchen-testing’’ it! By baking i 3 make this trial. Order a sack from ! Enclosed find 10 cents for selected samples of 
: Midey ws add your vrocer today | Kitchen-tested”” recip i 
with samples from each batch first. 0007 ! N i 
’ ° ame 
Tr} the ‘‘Kircl test’’ all Gold ceo Special Offer— ; i 
iS Is the tchen-test = all Golc GSoLb WEDAL cérs ar Address I 
| ' , beef Fraur Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes ! i 
M Ga tour must pass DdeTore any ! City State i 
of it can leave the mills Why Not Now? As we test the flour in our kitchen, 'oolccceoelle ecabidinnnadamadabitien name 
MILLED BY WA ANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 
( { R ——. talks for women every Mon., Wed 


Copyr. 1. 6 Washburn Crosby Co. 
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HGGS—THE NEARLY 
COMPLETE FOOD 


By E.V. McCo._itum anp Nina SimmMonps 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Fohns Hopkins University 


UR country is so 


\ rich in agricul- 
tural resources 
that we have _ never 


fully realized how eco- 

nomical and valuable the hen can be asa 
food producer. We eat, on an average, 
only 210 eggs each in a year, or tour in 
a week, although a chemical analysis of an 
egg shows us that it contains about the 
same proportions of nutrients as certain 
cuts of meat. The yolk contains much fat 
and protein and is rich jn both vitamins 
\ and B, as well as in iron whereas the 
white contains little fat but much protein 

Eggs are one of the first iron-rich foods 
which can be fed to a baby. It has re- 
cently been found that egg yolk, because 
it helps the bones to harden, is a very 
valuable food to give to children suffering 
from rickets. Egg yolk should not be given 
instead of cod-liver oil either to prevent 
or cure rickets as nothing can take the 
place of the cod-liver oil, given in small 
regular doses, as a preventive and cure 
for the disease. 

Much has been said recently about the 
indigestibility of raw egg white. Experi- 
ments have been made both on human be- 
ings and on animals which show that 
cooked egg white is much more easily 
digested than the raw. Eighty-six per cent. 
of it is digested when cooked, whereas 
only eighty per cent. is digested when raw. 
It is best to heat eggs until the white is 
partly coagulated, rather than to give 
them raw as has been advised for many 
years, especially for those who are ill 
However, beating the eggs thoroughly 
seems to act as the cooking does and 
makes them more easily digested. The yolk 
of the egg is as easily digested when raw 
as when cooked 

The proteins in eggs are so valuable 
that except for the fact that eggs are poor 
in calcium we would class them with 
milk and the leafy vegetables as a “pro- 
tective food.” Practically all the lime in 
an egg is contained in the shell and it is 
from this the chicken absorbs the calcium 
it needs to build its bones 

Persons who have difficulty with elim- 
ination should eat sparingly and 
always in combination with foods rich in 
starches and sugars which will encourage 
the fermentative types of bacteria in the 
intestines and discourage the putrefactive 
types. For eggs, like meats have a de- 
cided tendency to increase the putrefactive 
bacteria. 

When you buy eggs in the market, you 
will usually find them graded and priced 
according to freshness, cleanliness, si 
cracks and color. You can readily under- 
stand the importance of all these points 
except that of color. In New York, white 
eggs bring a higher price than do other 
colors; on the other hand, some cities pay 
more for brown eggs. Eggs of mixed 
colors never sell well. There is no real 


eggs 


size, 





reason why one should 
buy eggs of any special 
color as there is not 
the slightest difference 
in the nutritive value 
{ eggs of different colors. 
The two most common 
serving eggs are by freezing (cold storage 
and by drying. Cold storage is the best 
method for keeping eggs in good condi- 
tion for a long time. Only the cleanest 
and thickest-shelled eggs are selected for 
cold storage; those which are dried are 
likely to be eggs which have become 
broken or dirty or which have very thin 
shells. It is not possible to break such 
eggs in order to dry them without letting 
them come in contact with bacteria of 
many kinds in the air, the vessels in 
which they are broken and on the hands. 

Doctor Pennington has said that the 
handling of eggs after they are broken 
is comparable to the handling of milk. 
This makes it necessary to maintain such 
sanitary conditions that little or no con- 
tamination will occur and that any bac 
teria which accidentally get into the eggs 
will not multiply. ° 

The eggs which are dried in China are 
generally in rather bad condition and are 
not to be recommended for eating un- 
less they are thoroughly cooked. This, of 
course, makes them safe and they are, if 
not in too bad condition, acceptable for 
human food provided they are used in 
pastries, confections and so forth where 
they will be sufficiently heated to kill 
bacteria. 

Right here, we should 
problem which has so often been dis- 
cussed by food authorities;—whether 
foods which have been unclean and per 
even dangerous but which have 
afterwards been so treated as to remove 
iny objectionable flavors and to kill bac 
teria, should still be permitted to be sold. 
The logical answer seems to be that they 
should be salable, but the purchaser 
should be properly safeguarded by label- 
ing the food so plainly that he will know 
exactly what he is getting. Then, if the 
difference in price and the purpose for 
which he intends to use the inferior 
product make his economy worth while, 
he will be free to buy it 

Since fresh eggs are expensive during the 
greater part of the year, in comparison 
with other foods, it is wise for the 
homemaker whose funds are limited to 
use them more during the spring months 
when they are plentiful. It is a good plan 
to buy them in large quantities now while 
they are cheap and to preserve them in 
water glass. This method of preserving eggs 
is not at all difficult. Any grocer or drug- 
gist who sells water glass will give you 
instructions for using it. You will find the 
eggs which you keep this way as whole- 
when fresh although not quite 
flavor to the newly-laid ones. 
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put her on EAGLE BRAND” 


For the first twelve months of her 
life little Dorothy Powell had a 
hard time holding her own. 

“She was a ‘flu’ baby’’, writes 
Mrs. Powell, ‘‘and was very ill the 
whole first year with a rather rare 
kind of stomach trouble. We tried 
various prepared foods and several 
kinds of powdered milks with no 
success. Then the doctor put her 
on Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
and she began to thrive almost im- 
mediately. By the time she was a 
year and a half old we thought we 
had a pretty fine baby and we still 
continue to think so.”’ 


Dorothy is now five years old 
with the sunny disposition and 
bright eyes that only a thoroughly 
healthy child can have. 


° o ° 


Eagle Brand will often agree with 
a baby’s delicate diges- 
tion when every other 
food fails. This is be- 
cause the rich cow's 
milk and refined sugar 
in Eagle Brand are com- 


bined by a special proc- 






ess that makes it ex- 
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EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
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Please sen 


What Other Mothers Say. 


Name 


NE Shoe ee he a an eam eek 


ceptionally easy to assimilate. At 
the same time it is highly nourish- 
ing 
building bone and muscle, and the 
essential vitamins, too. Absolutely 
safe, pure, uniform, Because it is 
more nearly like mother’s milk than 
any other baby food, it is recom- 
mended wherever bottle feeding is 


with all the properties for 


necessary. 


If you cannot nurse your baby, or 
if he is not thriving on his present 
food, start him on Eagle Brand at 
once. Complete feeding charts and 
directions for babies up to 2 years 
are given in What Other Mothers Say 

a booklet of stories by mothers 
their babies on 
Eagle Brand. Send the coupon for 
this—and for Baby's Welfare, writ 
ten by a physician to give you 
practical suggestions on the general 


who have raised 


care of your baby. Both books are 
free. Mail the coupon today. 
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Baby Welfare Dept., Taz Borpen Company 


221 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y 





| me my free copies of Baby's Welfare and 
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Shis rage dy of history 


proves how truly you nee d a clear soap 


a 


The famous Leonardo de Vince! 
most romantic figure of history, 
| le | from he id to foot the bo ly 
of a young boy to represent the 
Ave of Gold in one of the brilliant 
ageants of the time 
But what was to be a startling s¢ 
ition ended in tragedy. For the boy 
lied! Not because the paint was 
poison, but because the clogging of 
pores impaired several important 


| 
ctions of the body. 


Realize this about your beauty 

t is largely a matter of keeping 
pores cleansed to their very roots 
t then, is the right 





Unlike thick, coarse soaps which 
clog pores, Jap Rose is so fine, so 
pure that it dissolves completely in 
water and hence can enter, cleanse 
and stimulate the five miles of tiny 
pores in your body. 


And its tonic ingredients blend so 
perfectly with water that they form 
a perfect cleansing lotion that en- 
ters, cleans and stimulates even the 
tiniest pores without clogging them. 


Be Thankful for This Tingle 
You know Jap Rose benefits your 
skin by the tingling that follows 
its first use — gentle evidence that 
pores are really clean and healthy 
tor the first time. 

Begin using this clear soap for a 


clear skin today. Your dealer has it. 


JAP ROSE 


SOAP 


-d 
rVOur ac 






Rose 


THE CLEAR SOAP 
FOR A 
CLEAR COMPLEXION 


iler cannot supply you, send this coupon 
id roc to James S. Kirk & Co., 1232 West North 
Avenue, Chicago, for full-size 


cake of Jap 
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Have you ever served Stuffed Eggs in a hot Tomato Sauce? 


EGGS AS EGGS 
OR IN DISGUISE 


By May B. Van Arspa_s, Professor of Household Arts and 
AnNA Barrows, Lecturer, Foods and Cookery 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


} 


E HAVE all 

been brought up 

on the slogan, _ = 

“An apple a day keeps 

the doctor away.” To 

this we have now added, 

“A quart of milk a day 

for every child.” The most recent studies 
in nutrition indicate that we may have 
still another motto on the ideal menu- 
card, “Eat an egg a day to he Ip keep the 
rickets away.” 

Lhe egg is older than civilization, vet 
ill modern science has not materially 
changed its composition. Study and ex 
periments have emphasized the value of 
the egg as food, have increased the egg- 
capacity of the hen, and have shown how 
to keep eggs from season to season in 
litable condition for human food 

Careful investigations have proved that 
cold-storage eggs are perfectly desirable 
is food and when stored under the very 
best possible conditions may even be bet 
ter than some so-called fresh eggs. Com 
mercially, a fresh egg is any egg which 
has not been in cold storage (that is, 
ubjected to a temperature of 45 degrees 
or less for a month or more). This means 
that eggs held four to six weeks out of 
cold storage may be the very eggs we 
buy as fresh, which in certain cases may 
not be as desirable as a good April egg 
which has been held for some time at 
temperature of 45 degrees, or less 
Our prejudice regarding cold storage 
iterial is gradually disappearing but 
nevertheless if the homemaker is willing 
and able to pay a high price for the flavor 
of a strictly fresh egg, she should be free 
to do so. She must be guarded against 
the possible fraud of a substitution of the 
cold storage product for the fresh, even 
though the two may have an equal food- 
value. When fresh eggs are eighty cents to 
a dollar a dozen they are as costly as the 
choicest cuts of meat but at forty to fifty 
cents a dozen they are another story 

Just because we are told that something 
is good for us tc eat, we may not “hanker 
after it’ because our food-habits are ac- 
quired early and are difficult to change 
Even for young children it is often neces 
sary for us to seek all sorts of ways for 
disguising plain milk by means of fruit 
juices and other flavors, in beverages and 
desserts (not to mention the always pop- 
ular ice-cream) in order to crewd more 
of it into their diet 

So, now, for some who do not like eggs 





y 


1 ggs, various combi 
nations and _ disguises 
must be found to make 
them more _ acceptable. 
These need not in any 
way interfere with their 
nutritional value. Cus- 

tards and all varieties of sponge and an- 

gel cakes crowd much of the desirable egg 
into the diet of many who would not be 
at-all tempted by plain, boiled eggs or 
even by the endless variations of omelets. 

Emerson has said, “There is always a 
best way of doing everything if it be only 
to boil an egg.” So a real artist in cookery 
finds pleasure in doing even the simplest 
egg cookery to a “turn” in order to make 
her dishes as palatable as possible. Doctor 
William Kitchener, a medical man of a 
century ago, expressed this striving after 
perfection in the simplest cookery when 
he said, “The beauty of a poached egg 
is for the yelk to be seen blushing through 
the white, which should only be just 
ufficiently hardened, to form a trans- 
parent veil for the egg.” So speaks a 
connoisseur ! 

The important point to remember in all 
egg cookery, whether plain or in doughs 
or custards, is that only a low tempera 
ture is needed; that excessive heat results 
in a tough texture whether it be in an 
omelet, a hard-cooked egg, in a custard 
or in a sponge cake. Hence, even for hard- 
cooked eggs, water at a lower tempera- 
ture than boiling is more satisfactory 
though a longer time (twenty to thirty 
minutes) will be needed for cooking. The 
hard-cooked egg should have a_ tender 
white and a mealy yolk that may be 
mashed with a fork like a well-cooked 
potato. This makes an effective garnish 
for vegetable soup or fish if rubbed 
through a strainer or a potato ricer. As 
“golden rain,” “shower of gold” or 
“goldenrod egg,” it may appeal to chil- 
dren who would otherwise eat only the 
egg white and leave the yolk untouched 

Eggs have always been popular when 
poached or scrambled in tomato sauce; 
better yet is this combination: 


BAKED STUFFED TOMATOES 
Cut a slice from the stem end of me- 
dium-sized tomatoes and scoop out the 
inside. For two tomatoes use the follow- 
ing ingredients; 14 cup cooked, chopped 
fish or chicken, 1 tablespoon bread crumbs 
blended with 1 teaspoon melted butter. 
Mix these with 1 [Turn to page 4o] 
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Doyoudo | ~ 
this, too? 


HEY’RE very 
strict in the police 
department at inspec- 
tion time. And this of- 
: ficer’s problem used to 
ees be watching his coat 
collar—dandruff. 
Not any more, 


though, because now 
he’s learned a way to 











: correct it. If you're . 4 

| troubled the same way mh? 

j S a : é 

j Be ee.4 you'll be glad for this 
“ suggestion. sae 

4 oat 








The unsightly ‘white coat col 
°9 


lar showered with dandruff 


is rapidly going out of style. 


And the way to correct it is a 


very simple one. J kd 
} ple one just mark Gown 





the following statement ifact 
= ie Listerine and dandruff do not eae ers 
be get along together. Try the L 


terine treatment if you doubt it 

















‘oy 
- 
: Just apply Listerine, the safe a 
9 antiseptic, to the scalp. Gener- bie $0 
¥ “ ously; full strength. Massage it aod BSCS! 
ihe in vigorously for several minute br hae ae 
“a and enjoy that cle in, tingling, a* r 
exhilarating feeling it bring , ae, 
ee 
After such a treatment you 3 
know your scalp is antiseptically a 
clean. And a clean scalp usually - 
means a healt head of hair, 
free from that lIsane and 
danger si of baldne 


druff. 


You’ ll thank us for pa ing thi 
tip along to you. It’s a new 
for an old friend — Listerine. 
Lambert Pharmacal Compa 

P 


Saint Lou d 








—the safe 
antiseptic 





LISTERINE 





A CHALLENGE 
We'll make a little wager with you that 
if you try one tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you'll come back for more. 

LARGE TUBE— 25 CENTS 
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A hairpin te es heey 


HIS unusual test demonstrates conclusively the intense heat 
of the NESCO blue gas flame. A hairpin inserted in a pota- 
to and placed over a NESCO cea glows red hot in an 
instant. It is this intense heat, so necessary for perfect cooking 
ut ; that has won the endorsement of thousands of women and 
made NESCO nationally known as the Gas Cooking Oil Stove. 
Fo r though it burns kerosene, NESCO cooks with gas. It lights 
lik 
bl 





ike an ordinary oil stove but quickly develops that intensely hot 


lue gas flame that strikes and spreads directly against the base 

of the cooking utensil. A clean flame. No smoke. No soot. No 
ell. Economical, too. A NESCO burner will cook 24 hours 

on a single gallon of fuel 

And with its better cooking results NESCO 

bri you many refinements to beautify 

your kitchen and ease your cooking hours 





Go to your dealer and see it. Note its graceful 


colonial lines, its pleasing colors, its smooth, 
easily cleaned surfaces, its extra shelf room. 
Have him demonstrate the famous NESCO 
burner — over a million of which are in use; 


he patented, long-lasting Rockweave Wick that 


requires no cutting and cleans by burning. 














The intense heat of a gas 
stove burner is dueto the 
flame striking and spread 


Then have him ce: IESCO to vo - 
Then have him send a NESCO to your kitchen rensripeti sages opocet aa aea 





1 see for yourself how this new-day gas cook- of cooking utensils. 
, 
oil stove solves your every cooking problem. 
~ : . : 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & Strampinc Co., INC. [ . sd 
\dver ng De $25 E. Warer St Milwaukee, Wis. Det 4 ¥ 
M kee < cag Granite City, Ill., Se : 
vy On s, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
M af aver Dominion Stove and 
i y \« y : ar 4 Wntario. Canada. 











J 








Y)N ty ed Rock o also the blue-gas flame 
“ ‘ e '. of the Nesco Burner strikes 
and spreads under the en 
tire base of the vtensil, 
producing an intense gas 


flame COOK : 


NESCO 


OIL COOK STOVE 


With the blue Gas Contac? Hame 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., 425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Ege Timbales with Mushroom Sauce make a delicious luncheon course 


EGGS AS EGGS 
OR IN DISGUISE 


[Continued from page 38] 


egg until yolk and white VEGETABLE 


are partially blended TIMBALES 
Season to taste. Pack 

mixture in the tomato, To each cup of cooked 
sprinkle crumbs on top, chopped spinach or other 
ind bake ten minutes or greens, add 2 beaten eggs 
until firm, in a moderate and seasoning. Pack into 
oven (380° F.). Eggs already scrambled, greased custard cups and set in a pan of 


if not over-cooked, may be used in this water. Cook in moderate oven (325° F.) 
way. Peppers may be stufigd instead of or on top of stove until firm in center 


tomatoes . furn out of cups on rounds of buttered 
toast and serve with or without white 
EGG TIMBALES sauce 
Beat 4 eggs, mix with 1 cup of milk or HARD-COOKED EGGS 
tock, season highly with salt, pepper, 
: PEPI Hard-cooked eggs have long been a 


and onion juice. Strain into individual 
greased molds and steam or bake in a 
moderate oven (325° F.) until firm. Turn 
out and serve hot with a tomato, cheese 
or mushroom sauce STUFFED EGGS 


standard for picnics. They are often 
carried in the shell and eaten plain with 


’ 


salt and pepper but are more “tasty” as: 


EGGS IN CASES Remove shell from as many _hard- 

cooked eggs as are needed. Cut in halves 

Line greased custard cups with a paste across or lengthwise. Mash the yolks and 

made of chopped, cooked meat or fish, blend with an equal bulk of well-cooked 

bread crumbs, milk, and beaten egg. Drop and seasoned meat, or seasoned grated 

a raw egg in the center of each, cover cheese. Moisten with melted butter or 

with the above paste and put into a_ salad dressing. This makes two balls the 

steamer to cook for half an hour or until Size of the original yolk. Put one into each 

eggs are firm. Turn out of the molds and half of the whites. If for a picnic, wrap 
serve hot with or without white sauce. each half in wax paper. 


Hard-cooked eggs may be used as a gar- When stuffed eggs are used for Sunday- 

nish. Chicken, veal, lamb, ham or fish can _ night supper, allow them to become heated 

be used in this way. When you use chick- _ by standing in freshly made white, tomato 

en, veal or lamb, your family may like the or curry sauce before serving. If you 

sauce flavored with curry prefer they may be served cold as a salad. 

5 85 5 9 5 9 5959 9 5 9 69 Oso ones so eas Peer se emo 
Use only standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level. 


Armee ee 
ieee 


eee ee ee 


The Carlyles 
[Continued from page 13] 


husband in so far as she was vigorously misery for both in the years that followed. 
ittracted to men, while we know of only Who was this Carlyle, who was at once 
two cases where Carlyle looked upon to fall in love with Jane Welsh, and to 
woman and found her fair. On the other bring her so much misery? An early por- 
hand, there was one similarity between trait of Carlyle shows us a curious, wist- 
Carlyle and Jane Welsh: both were crossed ful face, rather lean, with a long nose, a 
in love. In her case the man was Edward - slightly drooping underlip, and the sad- 
Irving, whom doubtless she loved as she dest eyes—eyes that dream, the eyes of 
never learnt to love Carlyle. Irving was something that has been hurt. And one 
tall and handsome, a master at the school wonders whether the aggressiveness of Car- 
of Haddington where Jane Welsh was _lyle is not actually a spirit of revenge, a 


educated. He also gave her private les- resentment of early poverty, early ill- 
sons, and it is certain that he loved her as___treatment. He was an idealist, therefore 
entirely as she loved him. He was a cu- he suffered from the world, therefore he 
riously attractive, rapturous person fled the world; he had imagined it as 


But all was against their union: not better than it is, and hated it because it 
only was he in the awkward position of was not good enough. He was born at 
master and pupil, but he was engaged to LEcclefechan, a Scottish village, in 1795, 
a Miss Martin. Finding himself in love and was five years older than Jane. Young 
with Jane Welsh, he begged Miss Martin Carlyle went to school, and there we find 
to give him his release. This was re- one of the keys of his character: he was 
fused; Irving and Jane Welsh parted, and immensely self-conscious, sensitive, so 
Irving’s marriage with Miss Martin made much that he was [Turn to page 44] 
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“What I like best about the men who make up varnish makers in the world, not the only makers 


the Murphy Varnish Company is the sane way in 


of good varnish, but merely the determination 


which they look at their own job—not the largest 





that all the varnish they make shall be good.” 





You can have practically a new 
dining-room set, in a short 
time and with little trouble, 
by using Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer. Color is the newest 
fashion in furniture, but until 
now there has been no way to 
have such attractive color, 
without the annoyance of wait- 
ing for it to dry. You can eat 
dinner off your old furniture, 
lacquer it in the afternoon (we 
show you how to choose the 
best color) and use it for sup- 
per. In its new color it will 
seem like new furniture, and 
the regular round will not be 
interrupted for a single meal. 


Dries ready to use in less than 


an hour + Murphy Brushing 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


a fine, even coat, delightful to 


Lacquer dries to the touch in 
five minutes. You can use the 
thing lacquered in half an hour, 
It is easily put on. Little prep- 
aration of the surface is required, 
A wide range of colors is 
afforded (and the Murphy 
Color Finder shows how to 
select good color schemes for 
any room). Every old, worn 
piece of furniture can be made 
to do its part, and add to the 
artistic appearance of your 
home. This new Lacquer takes 
the drudgery out of decorating. 


What Murphy Brushing Lacquer 
is + Itisa lacquer—nota paint 
or stain or enamel. It flows on 
—anyone can apply it. It forms 
























touch or look at. It gives a 
semi-gloss, If a higher gloss is 
desired, use two coats. The 
colors are the ones you want. 
If they are not in the cans, the 
book tells how to mix them. 
A whole rainbow to choose 
from, and easy-to-follow in- 
structions. 

Get the Color Book first + The 
first thing is to decide on 
the color. There is a way to 
do this so as to get the right 
color, the color that goes best 
with the room where the furni- 
ture is to stand, that harmo- 
nizes. That way is the Murphy 
Color Finder. Get this book 


Murph 
BRUSHI volLacquer 


NEWARK 


CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 











first, at your paint or hardware 
store, or write to us. It is free 
in either case. This book has 
a color chart, showing all the 
colors of Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer, which selects the 
right color for any particular 
room. Having selected your 
color, go to the store (where 
you got the color book), and 
ask for Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer of the color or colors 
you want. Professional paint- 
ers should know about 
Murphy Brushing Lacquer. 
It will bring them many a 
quick, profitable job. Write us 


for full information. 


MONTREAL 











“Delightful Baked Star Ham 
in This Smaller Size 


VEN the small family can enjoy 
en LV ! .L 

this Easter delight! Just ask your 
market man to supply you with a Star 
Ham butt—cut to the size you require. 
You will find the recipe for preparing 
this and 59 other delicious dishes in 
our book—‘60 Ways to Serve Ham’’— 
a copy of which will be sent on 
request. 


wf Fal ets ours 


STAR HAM 
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Macaroni Salad ts always @ satisfying supper or luncheon dish 


BUSY-DAY DISHES, 
MADE with LEFT-OVERS 


BY LILIAN M. GUNN 


Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


IACARONI SALAD 


p elbow macaroni 


juart boiling salted . 
ter 
up mayonnaise or > pimientos ¢ gre 
oked dressing peppers, cut fine 
cup nuts, cut in small pieces 


Cook macaroni in boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain and pour cold water 
over it. Drain again and put into refrig- 
erator to chill. When cold, add mayon- 
naise, pimientos and nuts. Mix well and 
serve on lettuce or other salad greens. If 
desired, other things may be added to this 
salad for variety, as cold meat cut in 
cubes, sliced hard-cooked eggs, 2 table 
spoons cucumber pickles, cut fine, chopped 
olives or 1 tablespoon capers, drained 


SPANISH TASH 


Cook rice in tomatoes until tender 
Brown chopped pepper and onion in 
shortening, add chopped meat, salt, pa 
prika, tomatoes and rice. Cook in a hot, 
greased frying-pan until one side is brown 
Turn like an omelet. Serve on a_ hot 
platter, garnished with slices of hard- 
cooked egg and parsley 


CILARTREUSE OF MEAT AND RIC] 


Line a greased mold with part of the 
cooked rice. Mix together meat, season- 
ings, egg and bread crumbs. Fill center 
of mold with mixture. Cover with re 
maining rice. Cover mold or tie a piece 
of waxed paper over top. Steam in 
steamer 20 minutes or cook in pan of 
hot water in hot oven (350° F.) 30 min- 
utes. When ready to serve, turn out onto 
hot platter and serve with a tomato sauce 


CHEF'S SALAD 





eas salt can string beans, 
spoon paprika can asparagus tips 
es] up cup cele cut fine 
Lettuce 


Mix together oil, vinegar, salt, paprika 


and catsup. Pour over 
sliced meat and _ let 
stand 1 hour or longer. 
Remove meat from 
dressing and arrange on lettuce on platter. 
Mix vegetables well with dressing which 
was drained from meat and arrange them 
around meat. If desired, balls of well- 
seasoned cottage cheese rolled in chopped 
parsley or nuts may be added as a garnish. 


KNICKERBOCKER POTATOES 
WITH VARIATIONS 


1. Shape cold mashed potatoes into little 
nests on a_ well-greased baking-sheet. 
Brush over with 1 well-beaten egg yolk 
mixed with 1 tablespoon cold water. Into 
each nest break carefully 1 egg. Bake in 
moderate oven (325° F.) until egg yolk 
has set and potatoes have browned 
slightly. Garnish the dish with parsley 
and serve hot. 

2. Make potatoes into nests as above 
Make tiny balls of left-over meat, ground 
fine, seasoned with salt and pepper and 
mixed with 1 egg. Put 3 or 4 balls in each 
nest and bake in moderate oven (350° F 
until potato is brown Garnish with 
parsley and serve hot 





Mix all ingredients well together, Chill 
thoroughly and shape like meat cutlets 
Roll in fine bread crumbs, then in beaten 
egg mixed with a little water, then in 
crumbs again. Fry in deep hot shortening 
When ready to serve, cut a tiny hole in 
the small end and insert a piece of un- 
cooked macaroni to look like a bone 
Garnish with parsley 


EGGS AND MACARONI 





Cut eggs in halves, then in quarters 
lengthwise. Mix macaroni with whit 
sauce. Put a layer of macaroni into a 
greased baking-dish. On this put a layer 
of eggs, sprinkle with cheese, salt, paprika 
and bread crumbs. Add another layer ot 
macaroni, and another of eggs, seasonings 
and crumbs. Continue until all are used 
Put a layer of buttered crumbs on top 
Sprinkle with [Turn to page 44 
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Quick Quaker cooks in 3 


_.. that’s faster than plain toast! 


ANY people, especially those of active men- 
tality and quick energy, feel the nervous pangs 
of hunger long before the luncheon hour. 
But 
with 


Many think that’s an individual characteristic. 
that’s rarely true. Start with the right breakfast 
hot oats and milk; food that “stands by” you. Note 
then how much better mornings are. 


To feel right, you must have well-balanced, com- 
plete food. At most meals you get it. That is, at 
luncheon and dinner. But the great dietetic mistake 
is usually made at breakfast—a hurried meal, often 
badly chosen. 


That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged today. 
The oat is the best balanced of all cereals grown. 


Contains 16% protein, food’s great tissue builder, 
58% carbohydrate, the great energy element; is well 
supplied with minerals and vitamines. Supplies, too, 
the roughage essential to a healthful diet that makes 
laxatives seldom needed. Few foods have its remark- 







to 5 minutes 





able balance. That 
is why it “stands by” 
you through 
morning. 


Nou fastest 
breakfast 
Because oats for- 
merly required a 


the 











lunch? 


Then start the day with 
this sustaining breakfast. 
The difference it makes 
will surprise you 


























longer cooking time 

than less nourishing 

foods, many persons were denied them. Thus started 
their days wrong. But that has been corrected. Oats 
are now the quickest breakfast, too. Quick Quaker 
cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. That’s faster than plain 
toast! It’s ready while the coffee cooks. 


Famous Quaker flavor 
~ 


All that rare Quaker flavor, due to plump, wonderful 
grains and exclusive “Quaker” milling, is contained. 
The rich flavor that distinguishes the Quaker brand 


Why go on with less nourishing breakfasts? 


Quaker Oats and milk is the dietetic urge of the day 


from all other oats. Quick Quaker is cut before 
flaking and rolled thinner than the Quaker Oats you 
have always known. It cooks 
faster; that is the only dif- 
ference. 


For quick cooking and 
greater energy through the 
day, start every day with 


Quick Quaker 


Grocers have two kinds of 
Ouaker Oats. . . Quick Quaker 
and also Quaker Oats, the kind 
you have always known 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 





Wuart 30 YEARS OF COOKING 


‘TAUGHT Mrs. RORER 
ABOUT STOVES 

By Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, 

Philadelphia Cooking Expert 




















Mrs. Ro» 


six famous 






completed a novel cooking 
test. Others are: Miss 
Lucy G. Allen, Boston; 
Miss Margaret Allen Hall, 
Battle Creek; Miss Rosa 
Vichaelts, New Orleans; 
Vrs. Kate B. Vaughn, 




















MRS. RORER 














“3 prefer oil stoves to any oth 


kind. | speak from the fullness of GOR, OACKER OY JO \ Ros 

? , 1 } iv f expert Linn , 

30 years experience with them. vel p , 
A : mcé, a5 urety . _ 

Oil is clean, economical, and de ry valuabl 








pendable. It saves a world of 


work. Nocoal or wood to carry 





white sauce with a medium flame. 
\ll grades of heat, and all flames 
remained steady. 

Very Well Satisfied 
“Altogether, I was very well 
satisfied with the Perfection. And 
my good opinion of oil stoves has 
increased, if that is possible.” 


1 
In; no ashes to Carry out. 


“T have just completed a special 
experiment on a Perfection Oi! 
Stove, testing it under all pos 
sible cooking conditions. Every 
dish was de liciously cooked. 
Nice Clean Kettles 
‘ . 3 rae ’ , —- 
Steak began to broil and my mo Profit by Mrs. Rorer’s experience. 
Buy thestove whichcan give you 
the most cooking satisfaction the 
year around—the latest model 
Perfection. See the complete 
1926 line at any dealer’s today. 
All sizes from a one-burner 
model, to a big five-burner range. 
Prices from $7.25 to $130.00. 


lasses cake began to rise almost 
as soon as I lighted the burners. 
There was no waiting for the heat 
to‘come up.’ The bottomof every 
utensil used in the experiment 
wasasclean asachinadish. Those 
long chimneys certainly are in- 
surance against sooty kettles. 


“For boiling beef I used a low Perrection Srove Co 

flame. I French-fried potatoes celal teliacen SNE " 
7528 latt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

with a hot fame, and cooked ib Const, the Poctectien Stave Cine Belic Bateiia, Ovi 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


WC. the coupon today 
Cy for our new booklet, 
“Favorite Menus and Recips 
of 6 Famous Cooks.” Includes 
many of Mrs. Rorer’s. It’s free. 








PER CTION COMPANY 

> 28 Pl 1 P hi | 

I ‘ x “Favorite 
le and Rex Fa « k 
s 
| 
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BUSY-DAY 


MADE with 


}C oOntiNiucd 
erate oven (350° F.) 30 


nutes, or until cheese 
nelts and crumbs brown 








AUSTRIAN SANDWICHES 
taken fro "Art Culinaire by H ] 
r ed 4 thick € 
ked icke € 
poc sal ead 
teaspoon paprika et 
Da of cayenne g 
Few gratings nutmeg Bread s 


Mix together chopped meat, salt, pa 
prika, cayenne, nutmeg, white sauce and 
egg yolk. Cut stale bread in slices, one- 
half inch thick. Spread half the slices 
with meat mixture and cover with re- 
maining slices and press firmly together 
to make sandwiches. Mix milk and well- 
beaten egg. Dip sandwiches quickly into 
egg mixture, drain and cover with sifted 
crumbs. Brown on both sides in hot 
shortening Serve hot 
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DISHES, 
LEFT-OVERS 


trom hadge A 
4 ° g “2 " 12] 

Ai) FOUNDATION RECIPE 
FOR TIMBALES 
lespoon§ shortening 

S teaspoon 
teaspoon 
ped cooked » teaspoon a 





ggs 


Melt shortening, add bread crumbs and 
milk and cook five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly Remove from fire and add 
chopped meat, salt, pepper, paprika and 
eggs, slightly beaten. Mix well and pack 
into greased individual molds. Set in pan 
of hot water in moderate oven (350° F.) 
and bake about 25 to 30 minutes or until 
firm. Turn out on hot platter and garnish 
each timbale with a bit of parsley or 
watercress. Serve with white sauce, to- 
mato sauce or a drawn butter sauce. 

Any kind of chopped cooked meat can 
be used in this recipe, or flaked cooked 
fish or chopped cooked mushrooms, if pre- 
ferred. Chopped onion or parsley or any 
other additional seasoning can be added. 


The Carlyles 


| Continued 


called “Tom the Tearful,” and was bullied 
by the other boys. Later, at Edinburgh 
University, where his father sent him be 
cause he was ambitious, we find Carlyle 
suffering from another kind of pain: he is 
lonely. He has no money, no social con- 
nections, no social graces; and our vision 
of him is that of a young man shut up in 
his room, as he will later be in an attic, 
reading, a young man without a bond with 
life, except through the pages of books. 

It was this young man whq had known 
nothing but poverty, obscurity, hard work, 
and intoxicating ideas, this young man in 
whose veins flowed the harshest, most 
Calvinistic blood, who confronted Jane 
Welsh. There is little evidence that she 
appealed to him as a woman. No doubt 
he was seduced by her mind, by her 
brightness; he had met few women in- 
timately, and most were commonplace. 
Here was a creature of twenty, able to 
contradict him, and for a moment to ar- 
rest his thought. Here was a girl interested 
in the things he cared for, capable of 
Latin, informed in Euclid. Four days after 
he met her he began to write to her, and 
t is half-pathetic to think of this meeting 
over exercise books 

The love letters of Thomas Carlyle and 
Jane Welsh have been collected; they ex- 
tend over five years, during which Carlyle 
had to struggle against a natural distaste 
on the part of Jane Welsh. For instance, 
he writes to him: “I am not at all the 
ort of person you took me for. I begin 
to think that I was actually meant by 
nature to be a fine lady. My friends have 
told me this all along; but I should not 
believe them. For the last month, how 
ever, I have shown lamentable symptoms 
of a tendency that way: I have spent all 
my time in riding on horse-back, dressing 
three times a day, singing Italian airs, 
and playing at shuttlecock! Dear Sir, 
what will cure me?” 

To which Carlyle apparently replies by 
isking whether she has entirely abandoned 
the idea of translating “Don Carlos.” He 
oes on to suggest that he and Jane Welsh 
hould produce every fortnight, for mu- 
tual inspection, a given number of verses 
upon subjects chosen by themselves al- 
ternately. What a pin for a butterfly! 
But we should not laugh at this literary 
courtship. Though the correspondence is 
cold, it must be recorded that there is no 
intrinsic objection to literary correspond- 
ence between people who are attracted to 
each other 

So the courtship continues, with 
Carlyle as the educator of a brilliant 
pupil, a natural role in those days, when 
woman was first educated into Shake 
speare and later into love. But though he 
does not seem to love her as an ordinary 
man loves an ordinary woman, he fas- 
cinates her, and he flatters her. He flat- 
ters her by constantly repeating that he 


from page 4o] 


has faith in her talent, that she must 
fulfil her ambition, that she must write; 
he assures her that he will yet see her 
“by far the most distinguished female of 
all I ever knew.” 

And so, because Carlyle did not under- 
stand her at all, Jane Welsh married him 
in 1826! She married him for the most 
imbecile reasons, such reasons generally 
having effect upon great minds: as Mr 
Mencken says, “only the great are irri- 
tated by trifles.” 

The Carlyles were never actually happy, 
and this for reasons of a nature so inti- 
mate that very little evidence exists. What 
is fairly clear is that Carlyle, in acquiring 
Jane Welsh was acquiring a companion, 
securing to himself the interest of a 
quick mind. But he was not essentially 
a lover. He did not see himself as a 
atyr Learing upon his shoulder a cap 
tured nymph. He wanted Jane Welsh 
because he would have been irritated if 
he had not secured her. He did not look 
upon her as a fount of sensuous delight, 
or as the mother of his children. All this 
was incidental in his attraction; he loved 
her mind, and for Jane Welsh that was 
not enough. Ardent and romantic, she 
wanted to be carried away, wanted the 
commonplace passion that a ploughman 
gives a dairymaid and Carlyle gave 
her German quotations! 

What is extraordinary is that almost 
immediately after his marriage Carlyle, 
who for five years had constantly in 
flamed himelf with this woman’s mind, 
found no further use for her. Carlyle be- 
haves like the ordinary sensualist who, 
aiter a while tires of a new conquest, who 
sees brightness in other eyes, flowers only 
upon other lips. But there is no sensuality 
in Carlyle, and it seems that he marries in 
a sort of weariness, having so exploited the 
woman's mind that no lure stays there for 
him. He takes her to Craigenputtock, 
a house sixteen miles from any evidence 
of civilisation. Jane Carlyle, who had 
lived a life of comfort and of contact 
with gay people, is imprisoned for six 
years on a desolate Scottish moor, and 
alone. For she is alone. Carlyle has 
been snatched up upon the steed of his 
art, and provides no pillion for his wife 
to ride. He forgets that he has an am- 
bitious wife and that he nurtured her 
ambition. He thinks only of himself and 
of his work. He locks himself in his 
room to work. He takes endless solitary 
walks upon the moors, while Mrs. Carlyle 
sits at her window watching the rain. 

Yet she was charming. Her picture by 
Gambardella, painted when she was over 
forty, shows such a charming face, a 
high. intelligent brow, the most mis- 
chievous Chinese eyes, a long mocking 
nose, and a mouth which would easily 
become tender if only someone craved 
her tenderness [Turn to page 57 
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eep them well and they'll keep you young 


Every mother knows that she is happiest, 
freest of care, when her youngsters are bub 
bling over with health and vitality. It’s worry 
that bringswrinkles and lines—that wears away 
the gay buoyancy of girlhood. There’s noth- 
ing quite so aging as constant worry about 
the children’s health. 

Millions of mothers have found escape from 
that worry in Lifebuoy antiseptic cleanness. 

Childhood epidemics lose their terrors; 
colds are less frequent; little cuts, scratches, 
bruises—so inviting to infection—cease to 
alarm in homes where Lifebuoy stands guard. 

Will you deny your children this priceless 
protection? How can you, when it sends 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge , Mass, 


them to school, to meals, to bed, safely clean 
every day? Your doctor will tell you there is 
no better protection to health than that. Try 
it. It works! 

Put Lifebuoy into every soap dish you have 
in the house. Be the first of your family to use 
it. It will be a revelation to you—give you 
an entirely new sense of cleanness—prove to 
you by its very odor why it protects health. 

You will step out of your daily bath with 
body tingling—tired feeling gone—nerves 


ifebuo 


\@ 


soothed—refreshed and sweet for hours to 
come. You'll feel the thrill of new energy that 
Lifebuoy unfailingly imparts. Your skin will 
feel softer, more velvety—you’// feel younger. 

Use Lifebuoy a week and you'll never want 
to wash hands, face or hair, or take a bath with 
any other soap. That is the experience of mil- 
lions of people. 

The way to keep a firm hold on your 
youth is to keep that family of yours, includ- 
, ing yourself, in the pink 
of condition all the time. 
Lifebuoy Health Soap 
helps to do just that. 















For simplest meal 
or formal dinner 
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Find the Lady 


“T’ve been waiting all afternoon to hear 
from you,” Agatha’s voice rang bell-clear 
down the hall. “No—no one—Yes, we’re 
going. He’s promised to. I simply couldn't 
go alone, you see. They’d talk. Do be 
careful.” 

“He’s not going to the doctor’s any 
more. He'll be here every day now... 
Yes, he’s watching me... No—nothing. 
Hardly a sound.” 

There was a pause 

“What’s that? Talk it over tomorrow? 
Yes, you may come, if you'll promise to 
be most astute... Dinner tomorrow 
night? Your concert? I'll try to manage 


it... Yes, I'll wear one tonight—they’re 
heavenly Until tonight.” 

Agatha sat a moment very still, her 
hands clasped upon her knees 

“Is Ann overcome with joy, too, 


Agatha?” 

“Ves. Absolutely delighted that you're 
coming,” she bent down and kissed him 
lightly, just as Molly with very thought 
ful eyes, came back for the ash trays 

Dick got up slowly. “I say, Agatha. 
Will you let Molly give me another try?” 

“Tell him, Molly.” 

Molly’s eyes grew wide. She didn’t smile. 

“Miss Frayne says that Mrs. Hoyt is de 
lighted because you're coming: to her 
party.” Molly spilled the ashes and 
tooped swiftly to brush them up 

“You blessed small witch!” Dick 
laughed, “you conjure it into me. Agatha, 
could you spare Molly every afternoon? 
No use bothering you with this.” 

Agatha’s smooth lids flickered. “Why, 
certainly,” she scribbled out for him. She 
dropped the pencil hurriedly, moved her 
hands down her body, along her hair. 
“Dress,” she said and left the room. 

Dick sank down in his chair, rubbing a 
knotted forehead against his hand. Molly 
watched him uncertainly for a moment. 
Suddenly she went over and stood. beside 
him. Dick looked up. 

“Lean back. Tll—I’ll smooth it a little 
while. It aches, doesn’t it?” Molly formed 
the words carefully. Her voice choked 

Dick managed to smile at her. “Dear 
little Molly! It does aciie a bit your 
fingers are like my mother’ cool 


Os ae ke 


' was one of Ann Hoyt’s usual affairs 
Ten or twelve people who talked well 
ind who did very successful things in the 
world. They crowded about Agatha and 
Dick, the men inclined to put an arm 
about Dick’s shoulder and give it a 
wringing grip; the women inclined to hold 
his hands and beam on him very brightly 
Over their heads he saw Agatha at once 
monopolized by a strange man with mag 
nificent smouldering eyes 

Agatha touched Dick’s arm. He turned 
to be presented to Segaldo. The famous 
inger bowed, gave Dick a lazy smile. 

Later, in the drawing-reom Segaldo 
sang. Agatha played for him, her lips 
faintly parted, her long fingers loving 
what they were doing. No one seemed to 
be listening more raptly than Dick. He 
sat not far from the piano, and Ann, at 
his elbow, told him what the songs were 

Segaldo sang on and on; and after each 
song he looked down at Agatha and 
touched her with his eyes 

Suddenly Ann Hoyt stopped the music. 
“We'll have some bridge,” she said. 

But things do come to an end, and at 
last they were home, and Molly was let- 
ting them in. The girl looked tired, pale. 

“Good-night, Molly,” said Dick, stop- 
ping her in the hall, “remember you have 
a rendezvous with me tomorrow. I must 
learn quick—quick.” 

The shadows under Molly’s eyes deep- 
ened. “Oh, I'll not forget,” she said. 

“Molly!” Dick bent over her anxiously 
“Do you mind? Are there other things 
you’d rather do? Am I imposing on you?” 

“Mind!” Molly scorned the word. She 
gave him her entire face to see. “I love 
it—simply love it. Besides, think what 
vou’ve done for me.” Her eyes grew 
veiled and she had to turn away her face 
“T would have starved,” she ended simply. 

“Eh, Molly? That last? Never mind 
You look exhausted, child. Run along to 
bed. Good-night and pleasant dreams.” 

Dick stared a long time into his fire 
Presently he went slowly down the stairs 


and knocked on tt door of the 


pag 
group of rooms Agatha had used since 
she was a child. She was sitting before 
her dressing-table reading a note 

Dick stood outside the threshold. “May 
I talk to you a little, Agatha?” 

She smiled and beckoned him in. 

“No, dear. Please come into the morn- 
ing-room. I'll not keep you long.” 

Agatha dropped into one of the big 
chairs. Dick slipped down beside her on 
the arm of her chair. He put his arms 
about her. His kiss. fell awry at the side 
of her mouth because just then Agatha 
happened to turn her head to yawn. 

“Rather dismal, wasn’t it?” said Dick, 
looking down at her, “I spoiled’ their 
appetites. Ann couldn’t eat a thing, and 
she’s a hearty person as a rule. They 
were so decent—too decent—and l 
doubted them, suspicious a ee ae 
No, Agatha, it’s too soon. | need more 
time. | don't enjoy the role of spoil 
port at the feast. 1 thought a lot while 
your friend Segaldo sang. A masterful 
man, that, much too free with his eyes 
But no doubt he sings like an archangel. 
At least, you looked like one as you 
played for him Well, I thought 
Then Dick told Agatha what he thought, 
while she sat stilly still, a very white, 
slim lady, darkly veiled in black 

After next week—after the marriage, 
why couldn’t they go away together 
away from the scene of their disappoint 
ment—from the city with its restlessness 
and its meretricious glitter? Hang it all! 
He didn’t want her to grow to look like 
the women in Grimmy’s game. And to 
night, as he watched her . . California, 
perhaps? The doctor advised a change of 
climate. He knew of a valley near Santa 
Barbara delightful people. They'd 
have a little home up in the hills. He 
would write, and they’d walk—ride, to 
gether ; 

“Hills, Agatha, covered with live-oaks. 
Wild flowers in the spring. Yellow vine- 
yards in the fall. And in the winter, to 
make fires seem merrier, rain—” 

“Hills! Vineyards! Rain!” 

Agatha began to cry, quietly, as she did 
all things, her eyes closed and the tears 
streaming like tiny crystals beneath her 
long, brown lashes 

“Don't!” Dick whispered. “Don’t let 
it cut you so . . . We'll rise above it 
away—away from here.” 

Avatha’s eyes came open very wide. 
“Dick!” she cried. “I can’t go away. How 
can you ask it?” 

Dick understood only her terrible dis- 
tress. “Oh, darling, I mus know what—’ 

Agatha stood up. On a table near the 
window, was the little typewriter Molly 
used. She went over and pecked at it 
with a slender forefinger. Dick gnawed 
his lip and watched her 

“There!” she said, handing him the 
piece of paper. “I simply can not,” she 
had written. “Have I made you under- 
stand?” 

Dick nodded There wa 
dying in his face. 

“That’s settled,” he said in his dull 
voice. “Forgive me. for harrowing you... 
Good-night . .” He turned in the 
doorway and looked back at her. “Agatha, 
I wish to do only what will make you 
happiest What is best for you. Should 
you ever wish to end it, tell me so hon- 
estly. Be honest—frank with me about 
it. That is all 1 ask of you od 

“Tomorrow should decide this thing,” 
Agatha murmured, as she watched Dick’s 
figure, erect and proud, striding away 
from her down the hall. 

They met the next day at luncheon. 
Dick looked haggard, but Agatha was 
unusually radiant. Would he care if she 
went to dinner and to a concert after- 
ward with a Mrs. Somebody—Dick 
couldn’t make out the name—a friend 
she'd made at her club? 

“No, indeed, run along,” he said. 

Well, then, she’d spend the afternoon 
resting, and he could have Molly as long 
as he wanted wer. She left him and 
trailed upstairs. Dick went into the 
library. He found Molly there; she had 
irawn up two chairs beside the fire. 
Dick dropped into one of them and 
reached for his pipe. 

“Let's be quiet for a while, Molly. I’m 
tired.” 


Molly sat down [Turn to page 48\ 
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UNIVERSAL Toasters have all the improvements. 


There is a style to suit every taste and purse. 


The “Turn-Easy” type shown above, turns the 


bread mechanically, and quickly toasts two slices at 


once to an appetizing brown 
golden- or nut-brown 


just as you like it. 


crisp, soft-centered, 


You'll love any of the tasteful UNIVERSAL 


shapes and handsome, glittering finish, on your 


table. 


Have been favorably known to three generations. 


The beautiful nickel finish stays bright 
without tedious polishing. See the various models 
at your Electric Light Company, Electrical, Hard- 
ware or Department Store. 
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are made by Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., who for nearly three-quarters of a century have 


specialized in making Household Helps which lighten 


women’s labor. 
are shown in the border. 
satisfactorily the service for which it is intended. 


A few of these housekeeping short-cuts 
Each is guaranteed to perform 


UNIVERSAL Household Helps sold by all Good Dealers 


Write for Booklet 41 showing many other 
Household Helps Every Home Needs 
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Women who sing at their work 


HE New Leonard Cleanable in the kitchen is a help to good cheer 
in the home. Solving the problem of safe food, it is an ayent of hap- 
piness and health. As the housewife’s efficient servant it saves its cost in 
unwasted food, helps in ways of thrift; makes work easier; adds hours 


of rest and enjoyment. 


This is Leonard’s greatest triumph, embodying the best ideas gained 
through 44 years of leadership in home refrigeration. 

One reason for the New Leonard’s extra efficiency is its thick Compressed 
Corkboard insulation, sealed with wool felt. No heatcanpass these barriers. 
The glistening porcelain food chamber, with its cold dry circulating air, 
provides perfect storage for foods; preserves their purity and fine flavor; 


keeps them fresh and wholesome. 


delicious morsel. 


The food chamber walls are of porcelain, 
baked on steel. Feel the rounded corners 
Porcelain extends clear around the door 
frame; cleaning iseasy. Copper waste pipe 
and trap; air-tight doors with magic hair- 
trigger locks. Equipped with outside icing 
door and cup coil water cooler, if desired. 
When renting an apartment, be sure it is 


equipped with a Leonard Cleanabl 


Notice —The identifying mark—the 
word “Cleanable” — applies to our 
porcelain-lined refrigerators only. We 
also make a white-enamel-lined refrigera 
tor under the name of “Leonard Polar 


King.” 


Left-overs can be used to the last 


The Leonard Cleanable is unexcelled for 
Ice and Electrical Refrigeration. 

A size and style for every purse. Many 
dealers sell on the Partial Payment Plan. 
A small down payment will put one of 
these excellent refrigerators in your home. 
See the Leonard dealer. If you cannot 
find him, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Just say “Send Catalog” 


and our illustrated catalog of many styles 
and sizes of refrigerators will be mailed 
you immediately, together with sample of 
porcelain and Mr. Leonard’s booklet on 
“Selection and Care of Refrigerators.” 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, 704 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Find the Lady 


[Continued from page 47] 


She had a basket of Agatha’s silk che 
mises and was mending the lace here and 
there. But she looked up often to smile at 
Dick. When she smiled her sober little face 
lighted with a sparkle of gay mischief. 

“Nice to see you sewing there, Molly.” 

Her eyes kept busy with her work. 
Silence for a. time. Then: “I wonder what 
you’re thinking, Molly?” 

Well, just then, she was thinking that 
he might go—to California. 

“California ?” 

Yes, California—west. Did he remem- 
ber Mrs. Hoyt’s friend, the girl who did 
etchings, Rebecca Wren? She'd been 
writing Molly a lot lately. Rebecca was 
living on a little ranch. She keeps goats, 
Molly laughed 

“Like the princesses in Messers Grimm,” 
Dick added, puffing contentedly. 

“Yes. And these are little black and 
white goats with frisky tails and funny 
little black hoofs, and they browse all 
over the canyon, with the wind blowing 
fresh from the sea clouds sailing—” A 
place like that—where she could work and 
play and study—oh, she'd love it 

Dick’s hand dropped slowly to his 
knee. “When you talk of going away— 
Molly, I refuse to understand you!” He 
tossed out some ashes from his pipe. “I 
have it, Molly. You’re such a child, and 
we keep you cooped up here where you 
never meet a soul your own age. I must 
have some young men in—” lie 

“Oh, no! No!” Molly cried. “Young 
men scare me to death—especially hand- 
some ones! I’d much rather talk to you 
and Mr. Grimwold.” 

“Grimwold? Well, Grimmy is an old 
charmer if ever there was one. But I'd 
not suppose that my brand of labored 
repartee would interest a young per—” 

Molly jumped to her feet, tumbled 
Agatha’s chemises down on the table and 
turned her back on Dick. 

“Molly, I know I’m utterly charming, 
Dick laughed teasingly. * 

Molly stamped her foot. 

“Please, Molly! Do turn around and 
tell me you will never never go away. I 
confess I was fishing.” 

“You're always fishing,” Molly frowned 
at him, “and you do all the talking—I 
never get a chance. I’ve been wanting 
to tell you something all afternoon. 
Rebecca Wren has offered me a job if 
I wish to come.” 

Molly didn’t look at Dick. She turned 
and poured the tea which Jennings had 
just brought in. Dick leaned over and 
knocked his pipe against the hearth 

“I missed that, Molly, but you needn't 
repeat. I’m not understanding you very 
well. I thought you were happy with us 

“Oh, I am happy—too happy,” Molly 
flung at him, desperately. “But you don’t 
need me any more after—next week.” 

Dick was talking to the fire and didn’t 
see Molly’s little effort. “I’ve been mak- 
ing plans, Molly. To relieve Agatha of 
you. . . make you my secretary. I 
want to write, you know. And you can 
help me, Molly. It will be fun. And then 
we'll all try to get out more. Walks—in 
the park. And tennis—Will you accept 
the job /’m offering you, Molly?” 

For a moment Molly looked as if she 
would simply run away. Then she took 
hold of the sides of her chair and lifted 
her face to Dick’s tense gaze. 

“I—I thank you, Mr. Frayne,” the 
girl’s lips quivered so she could scarcely 
form the words. “So kind—but—I’m not 
clever enough—I can’t—I must go away—” 

Then, betore Dick could draw back an 
imploring hand, Mario Segaldo was an- 
nounced 

Dick glanced up with amazement. And 
Segaldo, seeing that the room was oc- 
cupied, seemed also for a moment dis- 
concerted. Dick stood up and advanced 
to greet the caller, telling Molly to sum- 
mon Agatha. The two men looked at 
each other, Dick a trifle grave, the Italian 
still smiling. He deprecated the rain, 
which was spoiling a fine evening. There 
was an awkward pause which Dick didn't 
try to relieve. Then Agatha came hurry 
ing into the room. She was smartly 
dressed in black for dining out. Never 
had she looked more lovely. 

“Mario!” she gave him her hand. “I 
told Jennings to take you to the drawing- 
room. This is dreadful.” 

‘Tl pretend to go,” Segaldo said easily. 


Dick’s eyes, watching Segaldo, blazed 
He flung up his head with a startled toss 
An intense struggle of doubt and certainty 
whitened his face Those perfectly 
moving lips of the great singer .. . 
pretend... go. the sly smile. . . 

“You two will want to chat,” he said, 
watching very closely. “You'll excuse 
me—” 

No, no, Segaldo made clear to him 
with a fine play of shoulders and hands 
He’d dropped in for a call, but as Miss 
Frayne was going out, he’d run along. 

“She is going out to dinner with one 
of her friends. What is her name, Aga 
tha?” Dick waited a moment so that 
Agatha could explain. 

The singer bowed, lightly kissed Agatha’s 
gloved fingers, and chatted gaily with her 
while she followed him out into the hall. 

As they disappeared beyond the door, 
Dick turned back to the fire. How about 
trying his own lips in the mirror ; 
Pretend—to—go Easily articulated, 
that . . . Dick raised his head and looked 
down the room at the mirror. 

And the mirror answered him. There in 
the soft, green sheen of the old glass, he 
saw them—saw Agatha turn slowly to 
leave Segaldo, drag back, melt into his 
arms—saw her avid lips receive his kiss 

He stood still peering in the mirror, 
when Agatha came back into the room 
She walked toward him, drawing her furs 
about her, and smoothing her gloves 
Agatha came close to him, looked up in 
his face and mouthed her words. “I’m go 
ing now Why, Dick!” she stepped 
back, paling, “you look positively ill.” 
Her eyes narrowed—shifted in a flurried 
way about the room—the door—the 
mirror—Dick’s face. 

Dick towered over her; his eyes held 
her. “Agatha! Give me the truth.” 

For an instant Agatha wavered. Then 
she drew herself up superbly. “What do 
you mean?” she said. 

“If you love that man, tell me so hon- 
estly. I'll not blame you. I've little left to 
give you. But don’t lie to me.” 

“What are you talking about?” Agatha 
cried in a cold’ fury, “Love? Lies? I 
haven’t time to bother with this non- 
sense now. I’m late for my engagement 
as it is.” She turned imperiously away 
from him and swept out of the room. 

Dick stood listening. In a very brief 
time he felt the street door close. He had 
understood not a word she said. He 
knew only that Agatha had lied to him! 

When Molly came to call him to dinner 
she found Dick lying face down upon the 
couch. She touched him timidly. 

“Thanks—none,” he waved her away. 

Molly, trembling with fright, went out 
and stood among the shadows in the 
hall. After a time, she saw Dick go over 
to his desk. That very morning, she. had 
found his revolver there and had hid it 
in one of the bookcases. Nevertheless, she 
ran to the phone and sent out frantic 
calls for Grimwold. He wasn’t to be 
found either at his club or at the theatre, 
but she left messages for him to come 

As she turned away from the phone, 
Dick came lunging down the stairs and 
left the house. She ran after him. 

He walked for hours. Up one dark 
street, down another. Sometimes lost to 
view around a corner—those were the 
times Molly sobbed as she ran after him- 
sometimes entirely hidden in the shadows 
of the houses. Shortly before midnight, 
Dick stumbling headlong down a byway 
near Washington Square, bumped into an 
officer. The officer saw a hatless, hag- 
gard man stained with clotted blood 
from a cut on the head. He caught Dick’s 
arm and stopped him short. 

When Molly reached them, Dick was 
trying to pull away, saying over and over: 
“Don’t talk. No use.” 

The officer shook him. “Explain, man!” 

Then Dick saw Molly. “Good Heavens!” 
he cried. “Go home, Molly. Don’t you 
come into this.” 

“Come away a little, Mr. Officer,”” Molly 
implored him. “I'll tell you—but not here.” 

The man released his hold on Dick 
dubiously and followed Molly a_ few 
steps away. And Molly told him. 

“If this is so, why do you bring me 
down here to tell it?” 

“Because he can’t bear to be talked 
about— before his face.” 

“Hum ! You his wife?” [Turn to page 84] 
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~ xpose our hands to kitchen soap 3 times a day 
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For years Lux has guarded the pre- 
cious possessions of women all over 
the world. Costly silks and chiffons, 
fragile laces, perishable woolens—all 
washed in Lux! Women were quick 
to see the difference in their hands. 
Lux always leaves them so white, so 
: smooth! 


“Lux for dishes, too!’ women ex- 
claimed. “It saves our hands.”’ 


Today there is a package of Lux on 
more than half a million kitchen 
shelves ready for the three-times-a- 
day dishwashing! 






You can rid your hands completely of that tell-tale 
“dishpan look” —just use Lux for washing dishes! 





It was while washing out their exquisite 
silks and laces that women discovered 


how kindly Lux treats hands. Now, a big convenient package, too 
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[t’s a curious thing — 


Human beings are very inconsistent 


sometimes. 

In looking out for our own welfare, 
many of us are still superstitious about 
walking under a step-ladder. Others 
will stop to pick up a pin for good luck. 


Yet, strangely enough, we neglect a 
certain very important duty that in the 
end may have a much more serious 
bearing upon self-preservation and 
length of life. 

And that is the care of the teeth. Most 
tolks, for instance, are careless, actually 
lazy, about tooth-brushing. In the morn- 
ing we're inahurry. At night we're tired. 


So this most important job is often 
neglected. 

Realizing. the truth of this, we set out 
deliberately to formulate a dentifrice 
that would furnish the easiest, quickest 


way to clean teeth. In short, a tooth 


*The specially prepared cleansing medium 
(accordin , to tests based upon the scale Of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tarter which accumulates and starts pyor 


rhea and tooth decay 


LISTERINE 


paste for lazy people—and in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy ap- 
plies to practically all of us. 

Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 


edsy tO USe. 


clean—-and actually ave clean. 

You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 

This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
remarkable new cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*™—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 

And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are*really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 
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“__ for lazy people” 


TOOTH: PASTE 


.«« BASY TO USE 











ARELY does one see the Frenchwoman apply even powder 
in public. All too familiar, on the contrary, is the sight of 
the American woman applying rouge and lipstick and 
taurants, in taxicabs, at the theater, on the street. She shouts her camouflage to all the 
world. To the Parisienne, make-up is a high ceremonial. She completes the work at her dressing-table 
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Illustrated by Mary Mac Kinnon from orig- 
inal sketches made in Paris by Paul Teche 
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ARIS dines late. At the Chateau de Madrid, for 


instance, with a pavilion of white marble in the 
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background, and the Bois be yon | the high hedges. 


Above is the deep blue of the night sky; myriad 
- , a colored lights illumine the diners; over the dance-floor, 

our Parisienne,” explained a member of the pare 
j 7 f rimmed by small tables, is a canopy, lighted from with 
Russian ballet, himself an artist in mak up, in. Moorish waiters carry coffee and cigarettes, and at 
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A bea ks i res il ds for mak f using away from a dressing-table. One sees lipsticks 
mpacts a told ever and miniature jars of rouge to be carried in one’s hand- 
fumeurs do not make them save “pour ig—but they are bought by the Americans. The French- 
{merica i the I ma ” man uses her rouge-jar before she leaves her boudoir; 
fy nd does not forget to touch the tips of her ears with 
, A 2 sor 
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MODE sv PARIS 





or the actual process of make-up: First, a founda- 
tion of cream, somewhat fluid in texture and with 
a powder base. Next, a light dusting of powder, 
matching the skin tone exactly. Paris has recently re- 
covered from an attack of chalky pallor, such as afflicted 
us, also, in America: and the demand for darker tones 
in powder and rouge is on the increase. The rouge fol- 
lows this first powder—the young woman applies it on 
the cheeks alone, the older woman blends it upward. 
Then again a film of powder in the newer ochre tone. 
And if one’s eyes need intensifying, a soft shadow on 
the upper lids and perhaps a suggestion of elongation 
at the corners; slightly upward if the cheek-bones are 
high, downward if the face is round. Last the lips—and 
in Paris a generous mouth is quite au fait. Finally, by 
daylight, blend the rouge and powder and brush off 
stray flecks from lashes and brows 
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cA ove are Two of the rooms in “ Kildysart.” Notice 
two-toned Jaspé linoleum in the living-room, 
a Smart linoleum tile in the dining-room. 


| the floors in “ 
are floors of 5 


the floors 


permanent 


Chosen for their rich, lustrous i 
beauty, laid to endure, these a 


charm 


floors of Armstrong’s Lino- 


leum have met every one of Mrs. 


Pridham’s requirements 


RS. Harrison M. Pridham of Shrewsbury, 

N. J., has some very definite ideas about 
floors. She wants, first of all, her floors to be 
colorful, attractive. “They must be easy to 
clean,” she says, “and easy to walk on too. 
They must be warm in winter and cool in 
summer. They should be moderate in price 
and quickly installed.” 

Above all—and this will startle those who 
walk on shabby floors, those who pay heavy 
floor repair bills—she demands that floors keep 
their original beauty for years on end without 
ever needing refinishing. 

The builder of “ Kildysart” smiled when 
Mrs. Pridham told him all this—and then 
had him lay in this new home soft pine floors 
of four-inch boards. 

Yet—that was only the beginning of the 


. floors of her dreams. Over the wood 
was cemented a soft layer of builders’ 
deadening felt. Then springy, color- 

ful floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
were laid in place, cemented, rolled, waxed, 
and polished. 

All this took but four days. That was over 

a year ago. ‘Today all the floors in “ Kildy- 
sart’’—two-toned Jaspés in the entrance hall, 
living-room, and three bedrooms, smart in- 
terlined tiles in the kitchen and bath—are 
just as bright, just as colorful as the day they 
were laid. 


Decorative service helped her 


“T have lived on Armstrong Floors for over a 
year,” writes Mrs. Pridham. “They are ful- 








° 
These floors offer a smooth, resilient surface that is re- 
markably easy to keep clean. 
sional waxing and a dry mopping on cleaning days. 


ilaysart” 


All they need ts an occa- 
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Every room in this attractive home of Mrs. Harrison 
M. Pridkam, Shrewsbury, N. J., has a colorful floor of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. These floors are as permanent as 
the doors and windows and walls. 


7 4 v 


in planning home decoration just as it has 
helped Mrs. Pridham. Write to the decora- 
tor in charge, Hazel Dell Brown. She will 
send you different linoleum floor designs 
suitable for your home, and will suggest the 
complete color schemes for floors, draperies, 
and wall coverings. 


All explained in Free book 
This expert service costs you nothing. It is all 
explained in Hazel Dell Brown’s new book, “The 
Attractive Home—How to Plan Its Decoration.” 
This illustrated book brings you a simple method 


hlling every wish—and more. For,thanks gy¢4, for planning attractive interiors. You will 
to them and to your Bureau of Interior F464 find its “Decorator’s Guide Sheet” par- 
Decoration, my floors are now more “% bulap bac ticularly helpful. This book is free. Address 


than just something to walk on.” 
This Bureau will gladly help any one 


Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Divi- 


sion, 830 Virginia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


PLAIN an 


INLAID a” 


JASPE mn 
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These Six Famous Makes of Gas 
Ranges are Equipped With 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 








inge be 


new gas mr 
sure it is one of the famous makes listed below, 
for they are all equip ped with Lorain, the Original Oven | 
Heat Regulator—the regulator with the RED WHEEL 


HEN you decide CO purchase a 


\ 


} 


—the Regulator proved by more than eleven years of 


are tual home USaYe 


These beautiful, modern gas ranges are to be found in 
the Domestic Science Classrooms of more than 1600 
and In the nation’s le: iding tood 
aboratories; in hospitals, clubs, churches and in thou- 
sands upon thousands of homes in every State in the 
Union. 


schools colleges: 





Each Ol the six famous makes IS made 1) cll popular 
models, sizes and finishes. Dealers and Gas Companies 
will gladly demonstrate. And when you buy, insist 
on Lorain, the RED WHEEL Revulator—invented, 
built and cacondicioaml guaranteed by the American 
Stove Company. 





Direct Action - Reliable Angliron-New Process 
Quick Meal - Dangler ~ Clark Jewel 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest t Mi ikers of Gas sheer yen in the World 


We manu < ited Lorain H 7 1 Oil Burner Cook 
S 








wes for ’ stu , but Lorain R 
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AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


Please send me free copy of Lorain ““Time and Temperature” Fish Dinner Menu with Recipes. 


Enclosed find 50c in for copy of 128-page, Illustrated Cook Book containing Lorain 
Time and Temperature Recipes. Note: Check which you wish and Print name and address plainly. 


829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | 

me - Street | 
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of 


E HAVE been 
told often 
enough by man 


that the besetting sin of 

woman is Vanity. The 

more I think about it, 

the less I agree! My own opinion is that 
except in our preening teens—we are 

not half vain enough. I mean that the 

great and typical majoritysef us, es- 

pecially those of us who have homes and 

families of our own, consider every con 


cern of house and family of more im 
portance than our own looks 

O1 course we would each and every one 
ot us be delighted to wake up some 
morning and discover that ravishing 
beauty had been bestowed upon us by a 


over night 
a certain amount ol 

thought on 
choosing; but 


venerous tairy yvodmother 
Most of us do spend 
earnest though momentary 
the hat or dre we are 
very few of us are vain 
tematically to spare the time, practise 
the self-denial, or even take much thought 
or trouble in order to perfect every de 
tail of beauty which is latently ours 
Having written a whole novel, “Parade,” 
in order to prove the futility of a life 
of devotion to personal beauty, and hav 
ing also written recently in McCall’s that 


enough sys 


charm, in an older woman, lies in gazing 
altruistically outward, and not in con 
templating the looking-glass, it is now 


just a little difficult to steer between these 
two statements and urge the woman ap 
proaching forty to remember that she is 
young, and that it is her duty to be just 
as beautiful and as fascinating as she 
possibly can! 

rhe entirely idle woman who makes a 
fetish of her looks is like the froth on 
top of the cream of American social 
life. She is really no more vital to the 
world than the social column is vital to 
a newspaper—although it may greatly 
embellish and divert. But the young wo- 
man of forty is a new and dominating in 
fluence. A very curious thing is taking 
place Age values have changed—are 
changing. “Today the sophisticates and in 
tolerants and the disillusioned are the 
young men and women in their early 
twenties, even in their teens And the 
ingenuous, spontaneous, enthusiastic quali 
ties that once belonged to youth, are be 
coming the attributes of age. 

The woman of forty, even the woman 
of fifty, is, in the big cities at all events, 
much younger in her view-point, and her 
interests and sympathies than she was at 
thirty. But her daughter is not only 
older in every way than her mother WAS, 
she is older than her mother /S, today 

Nevertheless this second helping of 


youth is not being passed to everyone 
iutomatically whose plate is becoming 
empty but is rather a heaping higher of 


YOUNG 


WOMAN 


FORTY 


BY EMILY 


POST 
those plates which are 
still filled with efferves 
cent enthusiasm. 

But remember—long 
lasting youth that is 
worth the having, can 

not be measured by smoothness of skin 
The young woman of forty may have a 
thousand little wrinkles in her face—up 
turning wrinkles that come from smiles 
and an ever-ready inclination to take the 
downs as well as the ups of life with 


laughter. The young in spirit are the 
very ones who wear out their faces rather 
recklessly ! The smooth and immobile 
perfection of the professional beauty has 


nothing but its smoothness to suggest 
youth 
The young woman of forty is some 


times endowed with marvelous health and 
endurance; sometimes she is endowed 
with only its counterpart, nervous vitality 
In either case she radiates magnetic ener 


gy, the quality of effervescence and alert 
keenne that is characteristic of youth 
But by “vitality” | do not mean darting, 
sudden, jerky and ill-considered motions 


and thoughts; that is scarcely one’s men 
tal portrait of youth 

The question, “How long can one stay 
young?” finds a different answer for each 
individual. Today, hundreds of women at 
sixty or not very far from it, are bobbing 
their hair, docking their skirts, dieting 
their outlines, and dancing deliriously. 

Being myself rather old-fashioned, 1! 
cannot yet contemplate with any senti 
ment resembling envy the actions of ca 
vorting fiftvy—perhaps in ten years I may 
join their ranks. Who knows? 

I do know that at twenty-eight or so, 
I thought myself, as a mother of hall 
grown children, too old for dancing. But 
at thirty-eight, I was myself dancing 
like a debutante. On my fortieth birth 
day, I stopped. But that was more than 
ten years ago. And in the intervening 
dozen years this entire phase of youth in 
age has come about. At thirty-eight, I 
who danced, was exceptional. Women of 
my age went to balls and sat as dowagers 
watching the season’s debutantes. Today, 
I am almost exceptional because I don’t 
dance As for dowagers—the  grand- 
mother of the debutante and a few of her 
friends alone define the word 

As matter of fact, much as I dis 
like the grotesque silliness of the flapper 
of fifty, I feel that the other extreme, 
the young woman still in her thirties 
who puts herself on the shelf along with 
all the other preserved fruits in her jam 
closet, is just as bad. Be a _ preserve 
rather than a neglected fruit left to rot 
on the ground; but don’t be a preserve 
while you are still in season! And 
certainly fortvy—unless in some way 


blighted—is still or [Turn to page 57 
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KRAFT GHEE 


14 Ib., % Ib. 
and 1 Ib. 
feta ceit elite! 
5 Ib. loaves 





There is no good reason why you should 
be given something else when you ask 
for Kraft Cheese. So long as you are 
ready to pay the price of good cheese, 
you should have it—and can have it 
if you just make sure it’s Kraft Cheese. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-WALKER CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO LIMITED 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


“~™iBEC lee 2) oF 


BE 








Send 10c in coin or stamps for the new and enlarged 
Recipe Book C4—‘“‘Cheese and Ways to Serve It.” 
Address, 406-Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Silk stockings more exquisite than ever! 
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Woolen stockings complete the sports costume 


RUBBING WEARS OUT YOUR SILK STOCKINGS 
_.... RUINS WOOLEN ONES 


i wolier thir year:- costli rl! The way 
you launder them more important 


YRIAD-TINTED silk hosiery to match each 
MI frock— delicate, frail. Bold, gay woolen 
stockings to complete the sports ensemble. 

Such charming colors, such intriguing de- 
signs! Never were these important accessories 
lovelier than this year. Or costlier! 

lt is frequent rubbing which makes silk stock- 
ings—woolen ones, too—lose their new fresh- 


ness, wear out so soon! Tiny particles of the 


Be careful how you wash rayon 


» f r Tait ¢ ] 1 } 
. ‘ e ndering methods as 


W t it with infinite care Never 
t r t t er f ra ' 





soap catch in the finely woven meshes and 
only more rubbing can force them out. It is 
this rubbing which destroys the bloom of silk, 
mats and shrinks wool. 


With Lux there is no ruinous rubbing. You can 
safely entrust your precious stockings to its gentle 
bubbling suds knowing Lux will take nothing from 
them but the dust and dirt. Just launder them as 
directions on the package tell you to. 


Thousands and thousands of women, who for 
years have guarded their fine things with Lux, are 
now using it for the entire laundry. Clothes are all 
so costly nowadays—even the everyday pieces—that 
it’s not surprising women protect them like fine 
fabrics—make them last longer, too! Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 







A bi g 
convenient 


package, too 
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ALIS MAG ASIAING AKA fanK 


The 


YOUNG 


WOMAN 


of FORTY 


ought to be, in season 
Nothing is so boring 
ind aging as the wo 
man who everlastingly 
talks about her age 
Don’t talk about it 
Don’t think about it 

No one else will, unless 
ou do something that at 
tracts attention to it. Of 
course if your unthinking im ~ 
pulses lead you to dance the 
Charleston in a cabaret, or to skip 
nstead of walk, or tuck your feet under 
ou in a public lounging-room, or in any 
way behave like a child of ten, then you 
ire the exception who should think about 
your age. 

We are apt to think that beauty has 
lost some of the power it formerly had 
Certainly no living woman is holding the 
attention of the world in the way Mrs. 
Langtry did a quarter of a century ago. 
\nd yet the cult of beauty has never 
been so great as today—when beauty- 
parlors literally vie with gasoline filling- 
tations in number and business. ‘The 
truth is that beauty culture is no longer 
a luxury of the exceptionally vain and 
idle rich, but an ordinary necessity of 
the busy who are neither rich nor vain 
but who realize that a face should have 
the same chance as a motor car to keep 
soing as long as possible. 

A woman should be always as lovely 
looking as she can. And in this day of 
frank artificialities she is justified in using 
artifice to enhance her attractiveness with- 
n the limits of becomingness. Certain 
beauty polishings are becoming to all 
of us and should never be _ neglected 
Item one: Clean skin, scalp, teeth, nails. 
Item two: Becoming embellishment; hair 
arrangement, nails manicured, skin taken 
care of—possibly artificially aided. Item 
three: a half hour at a specified time each 
afternoon for undisturbed, relaxed and 
idle rest. (I’ve been going to do this for 
about five years. I still mean to, soon!) 
Item four: At least ten minutes; five at 
night and five in the morning, of setting- 
up exercises especially the abdominal ex- 
ercises for a slim profile—sideways! 

An ounce of prevention is always worth 
a pound of cure. It is much harder to 
return to spoon-shape after one has al- 
lowed one’s self to become pear-shaped! 
To continue being slim at the waistline 
in front one should follow two rules; 
Eat no white bread in any form, and 
take abdominal exercises; even five min- 
utes at night will do surprisingly much. 
Abdominal exercises are taken lying flat 
on the back and consist in raising the 
legs at right angles; swinging them in 
circles—10 times right, 10 times left— 
and in raising oneself to a sitting position. 

Beauty in this day is no longer an 
element, but a fine Art. Even the woman 
with a fairly worn-out face can make 
people believe her good-looking if she 
has an alive personality, and if she is 
trimly and smartly turned out—taking it 
for granted, of course, that she has a 
string-bean figure. Fat is the one in- 
excusable ugliness, from the modern 
view-point. 

In many cases the cost of beautiful 





thinness is nerve-destroy 
ingly high. No matter! 

Your outline must be 

pared to the least de 

gree of substance 
The quest for beauti 
ful slimness is pursued 
to such an extent in New 
York today that I was told 
by the manager of one of 
the always-crowded = smart 
restaurants, that prohibition had 
not hurt his business half so much as 
the fashionable mania for diets. Several 
hundred smart-looking New Yorkers 
gathered around innumerable little tables 
give every appearance oO! success, but if 
eighty per cent of those hundreds order 
a cup of bouillon and a grapefruit, or an 
orange ice and a box of cigarettes, it is 
easy to see why the restaurant proprie- 
tor can almost be recognized by the 
gloomy sadness of his face. 

Even in her teens the modern girl 
begins dieting for thinness and the woman 
of forty cultivates an attitude that regards 
food as so much inedible table trimming 
and the few calories allowed on her dietary 
as so many spoonfuls a day of beauty 
prescription ! 

\s a matter of fact, there is no excuse 
for any woman, unless tragically and ab 
normally blighted by deformity, not to be 
attractive-looking Today when smart 
ness of looks counts at least fifty per 
cent and when the figure is no longer a 
question of proportion of bone and line, 
but merely of thinness, a woman with 
sufficient character and self-denial, can 
literally have a beautiful figure for the 
banting! 

There is really a good deal of truth 
in the saying that people take you at 
your own valuation; in other words, you 
are very apt to be taken for what you 
think you are. If you let yourself think 
you are stupid, or old, ugly, or unat 
tractive, the first thing you know you 
are unconsciously playing the part. Some 
where along in the quiet middle years of 
life, thousands of women get into just 
this habit of mind. “This, that, or the 
other thing is not suitable to my age.” 
“T really can’t make the effort at my 
time of life.” Of course if they keep 
thoughts like these everlastingly in mind, 
each additional “age-thought” like an al- 
most invisible filament, will add one strand 
more until the first thing they know they 
will be neatly encased in the cocoon of 
old age 

The first sign of loss of youth is mainly 
physical. And because one becomes phys- 
ically tired, one becomes naturally less 
enthusiastic and less mentally responsive 
And since youth and fatigue are enemies, 
one is only young when not tired. And 
the reason why one grows old is that 
beyond the early forties, one becomes 
increasingly easily tired. 

Don’t you? Are you just as keen and 
interested as ever you were? Are your 
muscles so elastic that you can keep 
going without over-drawing to the break- 
ing-point upon your nervous energy? Oh, 
but then, my dear, you are not merely 
wearing well, you haven’t begun to wear 
out at all! 


The Carlyles 


Continued 


At last, however, success begins to cast 
a trail of rose over the dark horizon of 
Carlyle. The couple come to London, es 
tablish themselves at Cheyne Row, and 
here Mrs. Carlyle finds relief. They have 
more money, and, about this woman, 
who is still young, is the movement of 
London, and the society of men and wo- 
men of intelligence, who slowly collect 
round the Carlyles, admiring the hus- 
band and loving the wife. It is a glowing 
catalogue of names that hangs about 
them: Browning, Emerson, Tennyson, 
Darwin, Mazzini and many others. But 


they were not happy. London did not 
suit Carlyle: no more than in his student 
days in Edinburgh could he bear noise; 
the rumble of the traffic, the call of the 
milkman, the chatter of the servants next 
door, all this bred in him a mad state 
of irritation and he raved at Mrs. Carlyle, 
blaming her because she was available, 
and rushing out of the room at last to 
lock himself in his sound-proof apart- 
ment, just to get away, to sit there per- 
haps six hours, leaving her alone. 

She tries to console herself, sitting, 
as she says, with {Turn to page 63| 
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m.Rogers & SON 





Beauty and economy 


are yours if you ask for 
“Mayfair” Pattern 


Warr snc 


The trademark 
important as the pat- 


is as 


tern name — no similar 
brand offers you these 
things. 








Tea Spoons, $3.50 per doz. 


Other articles proportionately 
moderate in price. 
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2 alm tr 1 nust realize that the atmosphere of the 
M French countryside is due in a great mea 
‘ i cket ° 
a sure to its nonchalant air of neglect and 
Ca utter lack of anything like neatness. In 
aii, | these respects English cottage architecture, 
| which was discussed in our previous ar 
ticle, is far* superior* as a precedent for a Bedroom in the Manor of Vasouy: 
modern home. : . 7. Re 
: odern home. aon an early interior with paneling of 
More appropriate for our inspiration is . : a ; 
rT the architecture around. the beginning of faler design and with lapesiries re- 
me the 16th Century, in the region of the placed, later, by wallpaper 
, Loire valley, which was then the seat of 
, the French government. In contrast with 
, the church building, of the previous era 
The ¢ rately carved 7 tel, i the architecture of this period was do minor points of detail; windows and 
i _ wn mestic in character. With release from walls gradually received more horizontal 
> : - 5 the monastic life of the church and the treatment, but the roofs, handed down 
p . 4 } A f ‘fle . ° e,* - ° . . . 
; passing of feudal animosities, the life of from the Gothic cathedrals, remained high 
; , os the individual became comparatively free and pinnacled, maintaining a goodly por- 
and safe and the country house in the tion of the building within the roof story. 
modern sense was: here first conceived. It is this phase of French architecture 
Y HEN we speak of French archi This era also marked the beginning of purely domestic in character, which lends 
Southern \ tecture all varieties of gay and the Renaissance rtnovement in France itself best to modern adaptation. 
a festive richness of adornme.. of which developed during the succeeding The finest of the royal manor-houses 
° } . - . - . - . . ‘ e ~ 
Ny he late Louis’s suggest themselves to c'ie’s reigns of the kings from the time of Louis were the palace of Chambord—the mar- 
a l ornila ind, and the endless fagades of '.e Xi to that of Henry III and covered velous, the picturesque—and the north 
Louvre and the gorgeous palaces “P74 about a century of time. wing at Blois with its beautiful exterior 
Year ‘Round Vacation Land Supreme + on . ; =. p ee eae +r 
ntains of Versailles parade before us There had been practically no construc- staircase built by Francis I. The most 
"(Spal eeRipast osreb sedans ee ieee nine None of us today would feel at home in tion work of any kind done in France dur- charming of the smaller chateaux were 
i j h grandeur. The inspiration for our ing the devastating, unsafe times of the Azay-le-rideau and Chenonceaux. Built by 
dern homes is to be found elsewhere. Hundred Years’ War. Upon the acces- gentlemen connected with the business of 
' | In Normandy are many charming vil- sion of Louis XI brigandage disappeared the court were also many smaller resi- 
j i es similar to, and more thrilling than, and with peace came prosperity and dences, which varied in pretentiousness 
; old English hamlets. Our thousands of building. As if they had been asleep, the with the royal favor or status of the 
| ' iidiers and war workers also have people took up their tools from where owner. All were constructed by the best 
i i brought back to us from France a new _ they had been laid down a hundred years craftsmen of the day and, although they 
conception of the lives and romance of _ before, and continued building in the same are much too grand for present day re- 
' ' the French people themselves and thei: spirit of mediaeval tradition. quirements, they offer us the appropriate 
j j humble homes, which differ little from the The revival of classic architecture had French atmosphere which we seek. ; 
picturesque rural dwellings of earlier been established in Italy some years be- It is difficult to find any French build- 
j J tin We are grateful for this picture fore, but was slow to take place in France ings which, to us, do not seem to be over- 
> PDE Om On: ams. mene , t} \ yp tion tou Its infnence first began to appear in ornamented, and fer [Turn to page 10] 
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Frocks Sheer and Enticing 
as you will 


Under the most trying of hygienic handicaps! 


—plus an easy-disposal feature every woman will appreciate 


Easy Disposal 
and 2 other important 
factors 





No laundry. As easy to d 
pose of as a piece of tissue 
( ] thus ending the trying prob- 
lem of disposal. 








% i hy Pewee ff | Wwke!| Sin every ten women have adopted 

SM) this new way that solves woman's 

oldest hygienic problem so amaz 

ingly by banishing the uncertain- 
ties of old methods 











By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Graduate Nurse a 





USY days and full days ... days unhandicapped as It is five times as absorbent as ordinary cotton pads. 
before ... are the lot of modern women. The oldest Each Kotex pad deodorizes with a new secret dis- 
of hygienic problems remains a problem no longer! infectant—a factor of greatest importance. Utter protection — Kotex ab- 
J ° P . r y . sorbs 16 times its own weight 
By perfecting an entirely NEW method, modern sci- aia dn) oe > im moisture; 6 times that of 
ence has supplanted the old-time sanitary pad with pro- 7 , ; ’ ; </ the ordinary cotton pad, and 
If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will make a it deodorizes, thus assuring 


tection that is real. s ‘ Laie pape double protection 
: Daj en 1 mi great difference in your viewpoint, in your peace of mind 
Jo -ertainty. ainty frocks, sheer and misty, go 
Ne UNCeTtAMty ae sla and your health. 
now with care-free minds ... any time, any day. You are 60% of “1 ‘ leadi ead 
' . 0% of many ills, according to many leading medical 
immaculate, and know it beyond all doubt! ite ) , g : y g 
authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary 


Factors that have upset former makeshift methods. 
hygienic theories Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions are 
ae f ie , : turning to this new way. 
This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. Nurses - 
in wartime France first discovered it. It is made of the You can get it anywhere, today m 


super-absorbent Cellucotton — covered with specially ; ; ; 

Kotex comes in sanitary sealed packages of twelve, in 2 
sizes: the Regular, and Kotex-Super. At all better drug 

There is no bother, no expense, of laun- and department stores, everywhere. 

dry. Simply discard Kotex as you would ; 

a sheet of tissue—without embarrassment. 


processed, soft-finished gauze. 





Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the improvements, 


mental and physical, that it provides. Write today for Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its own “Personal Hygiene” booklet. Sample of Kotex will be (3 aes oe snp lined 

. ; . wrapped in plain paper—sin 
weight in moisture. mailed you without charge. ply help yourself, pay the 


clerk, that is all, 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


ipplied also in personal service cab K O CS x 
in rest-rooms by 
West Disinfecting Co. 


PROTECTS={¥DEODORIZES 


Kotex Regular 

65c per dozen 

oe No laundry—discard as 
tex-Super ' 

Ac per dozen easily as a piece of tissuc 
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POINTED ROOFS and 
LOVELY LINES DISTINGUISH 
the FRENCH CHATEAU 


~ 














f 
] | oderate Cost W i mo wy < es 4 These direct opposites in lorm would 
1 to forego practically all ornament seem to be incongruous, but the French 
it if one will imagine almost any of tl man, with his usual suavity and tact in 
chateaux stripped of all decoration, i delicate situation, introduced dormers 
be realized that their real beauty both windows and doors were usuall it exactly the right spots to reconcile the 
n the proportion of their masses and square in form, although in some of the two. Often tall and pinnacled hke the 
picturesque lhouettes of their roof earlier buildings of more Gothic character roofs, the dormers were made to grow up 
I at phere of charming mass and the trim over the head was designed in gracefully out of the surfaces of the side “ 
which in tl case we are pleased the form of an arch. The space in walls, interrupting the cornice moldings 
| French, is all that we can expect diately over the opening was decorated with delicate unconcern. These early 
ire for our modest little home with sculpture or carved designs builders did not worry as we do about 
\fter all, herein lies one of the secret Horizontality always carried through  rain-water gutters and leaders. 
1 de - herein have our architects the walls and openings and was particu Reminiscent of the defense towers of ‘ 
t uceompanying plan ser sought larly marked in low buildings, while the the mediaeval strongholds are the stair 
» expre 1 such a way as to be readily roofs with their many upstanding orna case towers of later work. These stail 
yenizal the atmosphere and char mental features were vertical in feeling ways would otherwise seem to be a bit of 
Hel 4 reatl ter of tl precedent laid down, whil Everything about the roofs was pointed; French drollery, not to be taken seriously 
p y t in copying an artiquated even high gables being topped with finials The French residences of this period 
pecit Ar 1 living thin seem to be planned without any 
TO reauce part of life elf. If we can consideration of how to get m 
carr on some ¢ the beauty ot } ' 5 one floor to another, for the 
these old building , we shall ha taircases appear to be added af- 
ouse wor one well ter the buildings were partially 
\ French ¢ neer ( i completed. They were built into 
to me We have the beautifu ingles where the different wings 
OUSEKEEPING is not d buildings; vou have the of the buildings came together; 
necessarily difficult—it de- dern plumbing.” We would they were constructed along a 
’ not transplant any of these old facade or an _ outside corner, 
pends on how we equip ourselves tructures to this country, not wherever they seemed to be 
to take it up. Not overlooking little vould iouse like an needed. To make it appear that 
oo - f tl tick to « they were not really after- 
daughter s willing hands, thou- , renales thoughts they were cleverly 
sands of mothers are proving that ich the finished treated as the main points of in- 
the most important household neatne glish cottag terest of the buildings, and cai 
nelper is IDEAL-AMERICAN wit digs Rice Mg el —- a ey ee 
Radiator Heating. No other build- hings may be clothed beautifully Sometimes these staircases are 
ing equipment will do so much to Yes, we would have a houst open, enhanced with beautiful 
‘ : that has the air of a treasured balustrades. When enclosed the 
gladden the home. An IDEAL Paris gown, simple, with beauti windows mount in series, plainly 
Boiler will soon repay its cost in ful line ippropriate on any oc eatin silat a a we oN indicating the stairs within. They 
i auene Sn eae ’ ind decidedly French. All Stiga ipa Wi dishetaes 1 Orci are beautiful, frank, decorative, 
fuel savings because it is auto- { would we have in our litth which evidently were the inspiration Jor the dominating features, adding much 
matic, taking care of itself; and it house—a delicate order indeed Is of picturesque beauty and charm 
cuts housecleaning almost in two for our archi t I assure you a a chateau — not seem 
ates : . ; a with all the other limitations of complete without them. But I ‘ 
for IDEAL-AMERICAN cubage and cost that we have put uy never could resist the feeling that in 
Radiator Heating is so free from them! As usual they have measured uy these incomparable staircases the clever 
dust and gases. to requirements, and have given us at French builder has put something over 


ther charming house, as you will 
other columns of this issut 


\s the characteristics of people ar 
ME I \ 1) vident in their figures, their manner 
y) X their facial expression, so do building 


manifest the spirit of those who erect 
RADIATORS BOILERS them. How can an American, an En 


ishman or a German erect a French 


on us. We live in a practical age, which 
is sometimes difficult to reconcile with 
beauty. 

The entrance gateways of the cha 
teaux were made most elaborate and 
imposing, but the doors of the houses 
were usually small, their greater or less 
importance being indicated by the char- 


IDEAL Boilets and AMERICAN house? Only in so far as he is able to acter of the moldings and trim. 
Radiators guarantee lifelong comfort ncorporate thi pirit in his building 


these manor-houses is that of Rouazle 
at Finistére. The walls, which evidently 


If in his heart there is no sympathy 
nd love for the creator of the original 





and economy. If you are weary of the 


L 

One of the most unpretentious of I 

( 

everlasting fire-coaxing, ash-sifting of | 
' 





work, it cannot be done The whol : are of stone with roughly dressed quoins 
old-fashioned heaters, let your nearest imut of feelings and emotions may b« Louis XIII marriage-chest, with at the angles and around the windows, | 
dealer give you an estimate—costs les pressed through the medium of build carved stretcher, charactertstic of the and the low adjoining wing seem to 
than you think at new low prices due , Lack of character in building in furniture of the pertod grow out of the ground and erect them- 
to enormous output of our 30 factories cates lack of human understanding j ] selves to a height convenient for any 
at home and abroa The floor arrangement of the earl one to enter comfortably. The first 
iteau. was mediaeval in character story is of low proportions, the dorm- 
Our name cast ' IDEAL I f isually rectangular in plan, often built ers snuggling close over the windows 
1 AMERICAN Radiatoris your round a hollow square or courtyard below Evidently the owner of this 
guarantee. Install and enjoy at The characteristic defense towers at tl house was not so affluent as to be abl 
take ten months to pay. Burns har rners were used at first. although tl to erect a grand staircase tower in the 
or soft coal, « e, oil, gas, wv 1. Let . ¢ 
aoa a ie A 1 for fortification was not so in ingle of the wings and so the means of 
Dept. § , 1807 Elmwood A Buffalo, erative as in mediaeval tim Later iccess to the second floor was kept in- 
Yy , plan was opened up on one sid side the main walls where it belongs. 


It has the usual pointed roofs, but is 
devoid of crestings and finials—in fact, 
of all ornament. This demure little res- 
idence could not be simpler, yet it is in 
the spirit of the best old work. 

In the little village of Husseau on 
the Cosson is the obscure but exquis- 





vil is in the Chateau de Bussy 
. The walls were usually entirely of 
or of stone combined with brick 


I tu They were seldom entirely 
ADIATOR tick. ‘The ‘comer Sones and 




















round the doors and itely charming Chateau des Grotteaux. 
were cut in irregular quoins or I The central portion is oblong with a 

OMPANY e remaining spaces being filled in slightly projecting wing at either end, 

( ibble stone or with brick. The height each portion having its separate steep 

f the different stories were usuallv in roof. It has a few tall windows with 

A ; age! . ted on the facade by molded belt dormers above them—that is all, except 

Sales Branches in Principal Cities yes for its excellent proportions and ke 
Makers of IDEAL BOILERS The windows were large with one (or unusual methods of treatment eloquen 

and AMERICAN RADIATORS two) mullions and transom rails, which ; ; ; of the exceptional personality of its 
ped to preserve a uniformly small Zz elaborately carved Stdeboard owner and builder. It is the opposite 

ARCOLA, ARCO, WATER TUBI ile Whether the window consisted ith plate-shelf, was a feature of the of the riotous grandeur of Chambord. 
SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; fax of o1 mall opening or of many, the canta Wi interiors. Much of the Its pure architecture has little ornament 

tory heating boilers and other heat whole group was treated as a_ unit PLR Pe OP RELIES as such, except for the embellishment 

ing, ventilating and cooling products ramed with moldings or quoins as the Je yy one ot cdr igsthsapteaig of the entrance and the niche on the 

re required. The heads of ornamental carving opposite front [Turn to page 62] 
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No hours of needless pain — in the 
house where Unguentineis kept. Many mothers 


write us letters like this one, ‘‘ 


screaming from pain. He had tipped over the 
boiling percolator and scalded his little hand 
I used Unguentine, which stopped his 
In a few days the burn had 


badly. 
pain at once. 
healed completely. ’ 


Days of pain 


disfigurement -' 


61 


. Jimmy was 





ife itself- Saved ~~ 


by the quick use of this famous surgical dressing 


HEY are in the daily papers of every city. 
Terrible lists of the dead from burns. Pitiful 
reports of women and children who have been 
scarred and maimed for life. 
Yet in how many of these cases the frightful 
suffering, the disfigurement, the loss of life, even, 


The quick use of Unguen- 
tine has saved thousands of 
lives. A letter to us tells of 
one case: ‘‘The night of our 
great fire,’’ it reads, ‘‘a chap 
was brought into our emer- 
gency hospital burnt from 
head to foot ... We applied 
layers of Unguentine.. 
Today not a trace of the ter- 
rible burns scar his face or 
body.”’ 














Scalding is the most dan- 
gerous of all forms of burns. 
One woman writes how Un- 
guentine saved her life: ‘‘I 
scalded my entire body with 
awash boiler of boiling water. 
My sufferings were terrible, 
and led toa nervous collapse. 
After had spent three months 
in bed, my husband heard of 
U nguentine, and eight tubes 
of it accomplished the longed- 
for cure,”’ 





could have been prevented by immediate treat- 
ment with Unguentine! 


J _ 
Used in eighty per cent of the 
; : 
country’s hospitals 
Eighty per cent of the country’s hospitals— physicians 
everywhere—use this ideal surgical dressing. 

All pain is stopped and healing begun as soon as 
Unguentine is applied. And the burn or wound is kept 
antiseptically clean without smarting or irritation. 

Today you can keep this dressing in your own home. 

When an accident happens—don’t wait a second. A few 
minutes may mean the difference between life and death 
—bhetween disfigurement and beautiful, unscarred healing. 

Always keep Unguentine on hand. It may save a life. 
It will. prevent hours of suffering and discomfort from 
small household burns. 

Your own physician will tell you Unguentine is the best 
thing you can use for burns and wounds of all kinds. 

Buy a tube of Unguentine today. Fifty cents at all 
druggists. Or send the coupon below for a free trial tube. 
Made by The Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, 








THE NORWICH 

PHARMACAL COMPANY, 

Dept. M-16, Norwich, New York 
Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and 





New York. 
» re 
Oey) cr ree 
—<a frusted name on 
, pharmace utical pre parations 


“What to do, : by M \W Stofer, M D 


Street 


Name 


City and State 





FREE 


a generous tube 
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Cun you 


Still command 
his admoring glances? 


OES your mirror still reflect a youthful radiant com- 
plexion? Ask yourself these questions. If the answer 
is “no”, then you are being unfair to yourself. Every 
woman—no matter what her age—by observing the laws of 
nature in the care of her skin can prevent fading color, 
blotches, and other blemishes, and keep ever fresh the charm 


’ 
1 


of youth to which she is entitled 

Thorough cleansing is the first step in creating or preserv- 
ing complexion beauty, and among medical skin specialists, 
cleansing with a pure soap and warm water is the method 


“Se 
most highly recommended. 


Start this simple treatment today and 
watch your skin grow younger 

Get a cake of Resinol Soap at your druggist’s. Every night 
with warm water gently work the thick, creamy lather of 
Resinol Soap into the pores of your skin. Then thoroughly 
rinse off your face and splash on a dash of cold water t 
close the pores. Within a week you will see the difference. 
\ finer smoother texture in your skin—a softening and then 


disappearance of those insidious little blemishes—a ruddier 


‘low of health 


1 more youthful appearance in your whole 


oap 


Write today and ask us for a free trial 
of Resinol Soap and Ointment. 
Address Dept. B, Resinol. Baltimore,Md. 
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of the Manor of Rouazle 


er - , ma 
The beautiful simplicity 
inspired the modern French ce re. shown else- 
é PPE CM bik é ch e¢ Mia Ny & Ue soe 


where in th 


= 
~ 
a 
= 
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POINTED ROOFS and 
LOVELY LINES DISTINGUISH 
th FRENCH CHATEAU 
| Continued from page 60] 


5 Y 





While possessing a lin- wm house of Vasouy, indi- 
gering mediaevalism, it ‘ cates some “f the wall 
is the embodiment of treatments of this 
the classic spirit of dignity and repose. period. It is always legitimate to use an 
The interiors of the earlier buildings interior treatment of later date than that 
and particularly of the farm groups were of the exterior design—it often seems to 
imple. The ceilings were formed by the add to the refinement of the whole. 
timber framing of the roof or floor con At this time, especially for some of the 
struction. The floors were framed with smaller houses, it became imperative to 
long heavy timbers carrying lighter ones decorate the walls with some medium less 
running in the oppo 

site direction. On top 


= ~ we 
of the beams were laid . ff \ 


planks, which formed ~ / \ \ 

“ee \ \ 
the finished surface of ~ “) \ 
the ceiling and carried Ls ~« 


the thick plaster-lik 3 " . 
material in which were = 
set the floor tiles of & 
the story above. The — = 
timbers were sometimes 
hand hewn, but in 


many cases were carved tee 
with moldings and grotesque figures in costly than hand-woven fabrics and hand- 


the Gothic manner. Again the beams carved and decorated paneling. This neces- 
were finished smooth and painted in color — sity led to the introduction of wallpapers, 
with running ornament. The walls were with designs suggested by or copied from 
roughly plastered and hung over with the tapestries. 


a. Dutch Colonial b. Early American 


gorgeous rugs and tapestries, or inset Many of our best so-called Colonial 
wallpapers were made 

at in France. The wall- 

paper manutacturers ot 

RK -~ e eae aN today are reproducing 

\ i= , \ many of the old de- 

. ‘ f / signs, besides offering 


7 + mam > many creditable new 
ee. Ss a ae ° yr I ones. Many of these 
we PE i : papers will feel thor- 
eet 2 oughly at home in the 
otike 7 little French house. 
a. E nglish Cottage For floors there are 
now being made some 
with colored tiles. If any architectural pleasing inlaid linoleum and rubber mat 
decoration were introduced, as in the fire- floor-coverings, which suggest in their 
place and overmantel in the manor of beauty the tiles of the old work and are 
Vonne, it was always most elaborate. far more comfortable and practical for 


c. New England Colonial 


The furniture was exceedingly richinor- our style of living. 
namental carving and upholstery, but those For our modern house let us take our 
massive pieces would be 
wholly out of place in 7 
the small modern » —— 
home. Rather would we an ' \ - 
suggest as appropriate , > . 
for the early period i, ee -~ @ \t 
some of the upholstered ‘ 3 THEE heen edt Somat A, 
urniture of the Ja ‘ - -~ : 


obean period with F + 
either carved or spiral - 

turned members. In the 
upholstery and _ hang- 
ing we can secure 
much of the effect of rich coloring of the cue from the little house at Finistére. 
early French interior. For the less formal With simple plastered walls enriched with 
rooms of the house the rush-bottom chairs attractive papers, low wainscots or a sug- 
with backs of delicately curved slats would — gestion of paneling, as illustrated in the 
be most satisfactory simple interior, we can secure most satis- 

The interior of a bedroom in the manor- fying and beautiful results. 


i Fre nch C ittage 


e. Southern Colonial 


NHARACTER in building is achieved’ by the simple qualities of line, 
amass and proportion, as shown by the sketches on this page which 
review the houses already described in this series. 








M 
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The Carlyles 


| Continued 


Darwin and Mazzini with their feet on 
the fender, and what would a woman 
not give for such an experience? She 
makes friends, but, all through, the 
furies and sulks of Carlyle awake in 
her equal furies and more savage retorts 
She reaches fifty, she reaches sixty, and 
there is no alleviation. In fact, as 
Carlyle becomes fashionable, as he is 
taken up by the powerful, she has new 
grounds for agony. Carlyle meets Lady 
Harriet Baring, a woman of position 
There is in their relationship nothing in 
the least amorous, but Lady Harriet is 
young and gifted, so Carlyle, who for so 
many years has neglected his 
Lady Harriet his companionship. He goes 
to Addiscombe where her family live, and 
Jane is forced to go, too; but she is in- 
tellectually jealous and she makes herself 
disagreeable, does not enter into country 
life; thus she is unhappy at Addiscombe, 
and because she is unhappy she blames 
Carlyle. Whether Mrs. Carlyle was ever 
jealous of Lady Harriet in the accepted 
sense is uncertain. In view of Carlyle’s 
lack of interest in the love emotion, she 
was not likely to suspect an intrigue, but 
he felt that Carlyle was giving his mind 
to this woman, as once he had given it to 
her. This hurt her. Besides, she was at the 
time unfit to deliver sound judgment, be- 
cause, being ill and sleepless, she had taken 
to morphia, which made her health worse 
clouded her brain, and encouraged un- 
happy imaginations. Mrs. Carlyle became 
so incensed by imaginary slights of Lady 
Harriet that she had a violent scene with 
Carlyle and left him to stay with some 
friends near Liverpool. Her letter to 
Mazzini, written at the time, shows that 
it was a serious rupture, and though ulti- 
mately the Carlyles came together again, 
they came together only to end their days 
and not to begin a new life. 

In fact when, at the age of sixty-two, 
Mrs. Carlyle suffered a severe accident 
which paralysed her on one side, Carlyle 
who was then at work on his “Frederick 
the Great,” took hardly any _ notice 
He must not be entirely blamed, for 
genius leaves little room for the nat- 
ural affections: wife, child, health, all 
those must be burnt up in the furnace 
But we should record that here Mrs 
Carlyle showed herself heroic: though 
paralysed, she dragged herself from her 
bedroom into the drawing-room to see if 
she could help Carlyle, listen to his plan, 
sort his notes, if he would let her. Like a 
dumb beast, even then, she was craving 
for a [ 





Vile, give 


little warmth out of his brain if 
she could not draw it from his heart 
And thus the end: Perhaps Carlyle 
realised at last that she was ill, for his 
wife, two years before she dies, writes to 
a friend saying that Carlyle is good to 
her, and that he-studies her comfort as 
rever before. But it is too late. Death is 


m page 57] 
too near for amends to be made. In 1865 
Carlyle receives a great honor: he is 
made Lord Rector of Edinburgh Univer 
sity A tew days aiter he has delivered a 
triumphant rectorial address, while he is 
still in Edinburgh, his fame now mad 
certain, his wife sets the full stop which 
ends her phrase. Because a little dog is run 
over in the Park while she is driving, she 
falls back in her carriage and dies of 
heart-disease. 

She was wasted because she had no 
creative talent, but only critical talent, 
ard Carlyle was not wasted, for he could 
create. He had loved her once, and as 
the years went by he came to look upon 
her as a commonplace thing which was 
useful enough and friendly. She who 
should have sounded the beat of his life 
became the furniture of his emotions 
He forgot to cherish her, and because he 
loved ideas too well perhaps he loved her 
only when she was dead. Indeed, it is 
worth while to quote for the ending of 
this long and strange love tragedy the 
description by John Swinton of Carlyle 
at his wife’s grave. It is so moving that 
not a word need be added 

“*And Mr. Carlyle,’ said the sexton, 
‘comes from London now and then to see 
this grave. He is a gaunt, shaggy, weird 
kind of old man, looking very old the 
last time he was here.’ ‘He is eighty-six 
now,’ I said. ‘Aye,’ he repeated, ‘eighty 
six, and still comes here to this grave all 
the way from London.’ And I told him 
that Carlyle was a great man, the great 
est man of the age in books, and that hi 
name was known all over the world; but 
the sexton thought there were other great 
men lying near at hand, though I told 
him their fame did not reach beyond the 
graveyard, and brought him back to talk 
of Carlyle. ‘Mr. Carlyle himself,’ said the 
grave-digger softly, ‘is to be brought here 
to be buried with his wife. Aye, he come 
here lonesome and alone,’ continued the 
grave-digger, ‘when he visits his wife’s 
grave. His niece keeps him company to 
the gate, but he leaves her there, and she 
stays there for him. The last time he was 
here I got a sight of him, and he was 
bowed down under his white hairs, and 
he took his way up by that ruined wall 
of the old cathedral, and round there and 
in here by the gateway, and he tottered 
up here to this spot ’ Softly spoke the 
grave-digger, and paused. Softer still, in 
the broad dialect of the Lothians, he pro 
ceeded, ‘And he stood here awhile in the 
grass, and then he kneeled down and 
stayed on his knees at the grave; then he 
bent over, and I saw him kiss the ground 
—aye, he kissed it again and again, and 
he kept kneeling, and it was a long time 
before he rose and tottered out of the 
cathedral and wandered through the 
graveyard to the gate, where his niece 
was waiting for him.’ ” 


The Confirmed Old Bach 


[Continued from page 17] 


reception at the bride’s 
home after the ceremony, and to it 
Roderick dutifully repaired. He saw 
Eloise Dennison there, but carefully 
avoided her, giving her a frigid nod, 
which brought a smile to her lovely lips 

It happened that Jimmy’s father was 
flirting with the idea of bringing injunc- 
tion proceedings against a manufacturing 
concern that wasinfringing certain patents 
belonging to Mr. Kernan, so he detained 
Roderick as the young lawyer was leav- 
ing. He kept him in consultation for an 
hour, and when Roderick descended from 
the library in the bride’s home, where 
the conference had been held, bride and 
groom and guests had departed. Roderick 
found his hat and coat and stick and 
passed through the front door. 

He became immediately aware of two 
things: It was raining, and Eloise Denni- 
son was standing on the steps beneath 
the porte-cochére. She looked up at him 
as he closed the door. 

“Hello, Roddy,” she hailed him. “My 
car hasn’t shown up, and I didn’t want 
to go back in the house and disturb the 
parents of the happy couple. I’ve signalled 
five taxis and they’ve passed me by.” 

“Maybe I can find one,” he suggested 
He turned up his coat collar and dashed 


There was a 


into the street; the first taxi that he 
hailed was fortunately disengaged and 
drew up under the porte-cochére. Roder 
ick gave the chauffeur Eloise’s address 
and ushered her into the cab. He was 
closing the door upon her when _ she 
reached out a hand and laid it upon his 
arm. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked 

“T’'ll get another cab,” he declared. 

“Nonsense! You may have to wait an 
hour. Besides, I need a cup of tea, and 
companionship with it. One never eats or 
drinks anything at wedding receptions.” 

To refuse her would be ungracious 
Besides, here was an opportunity, Heaven- 
sent, to stop all this ridiculous gossip 
which Eloise had started. He would speak 
frankly to her. He did. Over the tea 
things in her home he looked at her 
“Eloise, you’re making me ridiculous,” 
he charged 

“I’m sorry, Re How?” she asked 

“You know penectly well, Eloise,” he 
told her. “Telling everyone that you're 
going to marry me when I put on long 
trousers. Talking about me as though I 
were a child. Why, hang it, Eloise, anyone 
would think, to hear you talk, that you 
were in love with me.” His voice rose in 
indignation [Turn to page 72] 





ROSY GLEAM 





that lasts as long 
as your Manicure 


UST a touch with the soft little brush 

and your nails are gleaming with rosy 
lights. And without a bit of attention, 
they stay that way all week long. 

No wonder the clever Parisienne, and the 

discriminating women of fashion every- 
where choose this smart, effective finish. 
Perfect in every detail, Cutex Liquid Polish 
spreads smoother and more evenly, does 
not crack or peel. 
ridges. It has the brilliance and rosy tint 
of the nail itself! 
Try the world famous Cutex manicure. First wash your 
hands in warm soapy water. File the nails and smooth 
with an emery board. Then with the magical Cutex 
Cuticle Remover gently remove the dead, dry skin. 
A tiny bit of Nail W hite smoothed under each nail tip. 
A light buffing with the delicate Powder Polish. A 
careful washing to remove particles of powder and 
paste—and you are ready for the final touch. Brush 
Cutex Liquid Polish smoothly over each nail, starting 
a trifle away from the cuticle. Its rosy brilliance lasts 
actually until your next manicure. 


Cutex Liquid Polish is 35c—as are all individual 
Cutex manicure preparations. Sets which contain 


various assortments for the complete manicure are 
1 ' 


wherever toilet goods al sO1G. 


Warren—New Yort 


a i 
fC to FS. 


NorTHAM Paris, Lonpon 


Leaves no lumps or 4 





Ay THE FASHIONABLE FRENCH 
resorts—Deauville, Biarritz, 
Cannes, Aix-les-Bains— 
ex quisitely groomed women pre- 
fer Cutex Liquid Polish. Andin 
fact more Cutex manicure prep 


Vice, 


arations are sold there; and in 
Paris itself,than any other kind. 


Mail coupon with 6c for Introductory Set 


| piles F000 TE 6 AO EUODEDE PT AO Be IE: ease 


ENDO withcoupon H 
for Introductory Set | NorrHam Was . Dept., | ’ ; 
(ainir ry ent ] 114 West 1 th St., New York City. 
contal ig every € enita 
for the home manicure }| ~=Tenclose 6c in stamps or coin for Intre 
. , : rv Set 
Cutex Liquid Polish, Cu- 


the l Remo i, bru h, Ore- ; 
emery board, i 
cotton. If you live in Can ‘ 
ada, address Northam % 
Warren, Dept. F-4,85 St. | 
Alexander St., Montr al, 
Canada. 
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A Food Fact 
Given Wide Publicity 


—Read and Remembered by 
All Informed Housewives 


GI DECAUSE the modern housewife has recently 
shown a desire to acquaint herself with the 
quality and wholesomeness of the foods she 

serves, the published facts regarding Mazola have 

created unusual attention. 


Every modern housewife knows that Mazola is an 
absolutely pure vegetable oil—from the hearts of full- 
ripened corn kernels. 


In other words, if you like corn-on-the-cob you 
can’t help liking Mazola for this delicious oil is as good 
to eat as the corn from which it comes. 


This is an exceedingly pleasant, appetizing thought 
to every woman—whether she uses Mazola for short- 
ening instead of butter—or for frying instead of 
animal fats—or for salad dressings instead of ex- 
pensive imported oils. 


The tremendous and ever increasing popularity of 
Mazola throughout the country is based on this very 
definite knowledge on the part of the thinking 
housew ife. 

We invite every woman to give 
Mazola a most severe test—for short- 
ening—for frying—and for salad 








dressings. 


Its quality and the very satis- 
factory results obtained will appeal 
to your desire for the best — whereas 
the economy of Mazola will always 
appeal to your purse. 


kK R K EK Send for 64-page Beauti- 
44.4 fully Illustrated Cook 

Book. Write Corn Products Refining 

Company, Dept. 15, Argo, Illinois. 





A FRENCH 
DESIGNED 


AMERICAN 
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COTTAGE 
FOR AN 
SETTING 


Especially designed for McCall's by The Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau, collaborating with 


Marcia Meap, McCall's 


Con sulting Architect 


CRIES? 





The high roof, characteristic of the old French chateaux, has here been 
used to the best advantage. Building cost $6,000 to $6,500, ¢ stimated at 


about 45 cents a cubic foot 





HE charming French cottage shown 
on this page is adapted from the old 
chateaux and manor-houses of 


France, exemplifying the style described 
elsewhere in this issue by Miss Mead and 
Mr. Higgins 

In presenting this novel design for a 
cottage based on French precedent, a word 
of explanation is not out of the way. If 
the cost of a house is to be kept down 
there must be no waste space. All the 
materials used must do their utmost. For 
this reason the editors of McCall’s set an 
absolute limit of 13,500 cubic feet on all 
of the houses designed for their readers 
by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau 

High roofs are characteristic of the old 
French cottage type so that in developing 
this design for practical purposes the 
architects encountered this obstacle 
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It has been turned to advantage, how 
ever, because it made it necessary to put 
more of the rooms on the ground floor 
thus making it possible for a family of 
only two persons to build a house and 
live in it comfortably without finishing 
the roomy attic. At a later time the addi 
tional two bedrooms and hall can be 
built on the second floor as the needs of 
the family expand 

Great care has been taken to make the 
design compact and to eliminate the last 
bit of waste space. The bedroom and bath 
on the first floor are most convenient for 
a family with children and will save the 
mother many steps in the course of a day 

On another page of this issue will be 
found the help and sound advice given by 
the Architects’ Small House Service Bu- 
reau on the relationship between the 
future home-owner and the contractor 


Or re 


extra Specifications, $2. 


ry wo complete sets of detailed plans and specifications for this modern 
French cottage will be sold for $30. (No fewer than 2 sets will be sold 
for any house of this series.) Extra sets of plans, on paper, $3; on cloth, $5; 


Or, if you desire to see other house plans and designs, send for McCall's 
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Service booklet, The Small House (price ten cents), showing four- to seven- 
room houses costing from $8,000 to $16,500, and designed by America’s 
foremost architects. Plans and specifications for any house in the booklet, 
$75 @ set. Address The Service Editor,2}36 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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The task of choosing the 100 most acceptable Hawaiian 
Pineapple recipes, is completed—and what a job it was! 


We knew that Hawaiian Pineapple was your favorite 
fruit. We felt sure that our offer of $5,000 for 100 recipes, 
would bring in many wonderful uses. 


But we hardly expected to receive more than 60,000 
recipes as a result of an offer which appeared only once in 
a limited list of magazines. And we didn’t expect so many 
good ones. Truly America is a nation of good cooks! 


Most of the recipes, of course, were for dishes which 
have long been Hawaiian Pineapple “staples” —salads, pies, 
cake-fillings, fruit-cups, desserts, ices, punches! But not all 
of them. Several thousand urged the service of Crushed 
or Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple with chops, ham, sweet po- 
tatoes and other meat and vegetable dishes (evidently a 
practice which is sweeping the country). Others placed 
Hawaiian Pineapple on the breakfast menu. Still others 
featured it in sandwiches, muffins, conserves, candy —and 
similarly interesting ways. 








Let Hawaiian Pineapple—King of tropical fruits—add 
variety and sparkle to your menus! Enjoy it often in both 
its convenient forms—Crushed and Sliced! 

If you have not received “Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 
Good Cooks Serve It,” write today for your free copy! It 


contains the names of the 100 women to whom $50 checks 
are being sent—and is full of tempting menu suggestions! 


Address Dept. 156 
ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


(Write for your 
Sree copy 






—For sundaes, ices, 
pies,cake filling, salads 
and hundreds of made- 
up dishes. 


—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads. 
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UBBLING with happiness at a task turned into fun! 

At the fascinating sight of dull floors instantly trans- 
formed to gleaming beauty! Home made brighter— 
work made lighter. That’s exactly what a Johnson’s 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher means. 

This Electric Floor Polisher actually runs itself—you 
just guide it. Simple! Light! Runs from any lamp 
socket. It polishes under davenports, buffets, beds, 
etc., without moving the furniture. 


Rent It for a Day! 
At your neighborhood store you can rent a Johnson’s 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day and polish 
all your floors by electricity in just a short time. 

The price of the Electric Polisher is $42.50—(in Canada 
$48.50). With each Polisher is given FREE a $1.50 
Lamb’s-wool Mopanda pint of Liquid Wax. Your dealer 
can supply you or we will send one express prepaid. 

S.C. JOHNSON & SON «+ “The Floor Finishing Authorities® « RACINE, WIS. 
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axed Floors 


OR generations Wax has been the favor- 

ite finish for floors. The beautiful flooring 
in the famous castles of Europe has been 
waxed for centuries. Perfectly preserved, it 
mellows and glows with the years. 


Waxed floorsare so rich looking —have such 
an artistic lustre—they are so easy to care for 
—and they cost less to keep up than any other 
finish. Then waxed floors are convenient — 
your house isn’t upset for days. Because you 
don’t have to wait for Wax to dry—it 
hardens ready to polish in 5 minutes. 


Now you can have beautiful waxed floors 
in your own home — without stooping, kneel- 
ing or soiling your hands. Just spread on a 
thin coat of Johnson’s Polishing Wax with a 
Lamb’s-wool Mop. This cleans the floor and 
deposits a protecting wax film which a few 
strokes of the Johnson Weighted Brush or 
Electric Polisher will quickly bring to a beau’ 
tiful durable polish. 


This Johnson Wax treatment takes only a 
few minutes—and afterwards your floors will 
require but little care and practically no ex- 
pense. °**Traflic spots’ in doorways can 
easily be re-waxed without going over the 
entire surface. 

All you need is a Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit (Hand 
or Electric). Both Outfits include a supply of Liquid 
Wax and a Lamb’s-wool Mop for applying the Wax. 
The Hand Outfit is a $6.65 value for $5.00. It repre- 


sents a saving of $1.65. For sale at department, 
drug, furniture, grocery, hardware and paint stores. 
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YOUR 


CONTRACTOR SHOULD 
DO FOR YOU 


BY ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


Acting Director Atlantic Division, Ar- 


chitects’ Small House Se 


HE general con- 

tractor is the in- 

dividual or the 
company that erects 
the building. He erects 
the structure from pre- 
viously arranged plans. 
Information-sheet No. 7, summarized be- 
low, has been prepared by the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau to assist the 
home-owner to understand the function 
of the general contractor. 

This information-sheet, like the others 
of the series, has been worked out to con- 
centrate the “meat” of lengthy confer- 
ences into as few words as possible. Then 
when the home-owner goes to his archi- 
tect for advice, he may get really indi- 
vidual and special attention, and waste 
neither his nor the architect’s time in 
generalizations. 

When the home-owner can afford only 
limited architectural advice, it is to his 
interest to use the architect on those 
things which count the most. The infor- 
mation-sheets have been designed to pre- 
pare the owner to avail himself of the 
special advice by grounding him in the 
fundamentals which he can readily un- 
derstand himself and which apply to the 
majority of houses. 

For example, Information-sheet No. 7 
explains the function of the general con- 
tractor and the different types of con 
tracts which may be drawn up. Before 
the final signatures are placed on the con- 
tract, the owner may find it te his ad- 
vantage to have the documents looked 
over by an experienced architect who will 
be in a position to call attention to weak 
points or to advise where special con- 
sideration is necessary. 

Here, briefly summarized, are the main 








VARIOUS TYPES OF CONTRACTS 
\ stipulated sum for the completed work owever, that the 
When plans and specifications are accurate at or d, in v Ci 
complete, this is a safe form for the owns ot e returned 
because he knows ahead of time what his ea een deliver 
yuse is to cost him. f transportatior 
2) A labor contract, the owner to furnisl e deducte from t 
the materials. Many skillful carpenters and Time Element: 1 
asons with little capital resort to this form. f ¢] 
1 a little extra work or is own part, the 
r can know in advance what his | 
s to cost him. ake is own cc 
tracts lor 


lumber or 
and from tl 
) Separ: 
the owner. 
forms, tl 

s builder oO 
contracts z profit and 
usually charged ) general 
for this anagerial service. 

There are three other forms of 
which carefully explained on 
mation-sheet, namely: 

4. Cost plus a percen 5. Cost plus 
fixed fee, and 6. an upset price with 
d proportionately by owner and contrac 
. These forms are preferable for larger 

k but for small houses their use is seldom 
warranted, 
ny contract 





res 


overhea 
contractor 


contracts 
are this infor- 
tage. 
savings 


share 


based on inaccurate or 








ompleted plans and specifications is easily 
roken or evaded. 
Extras and Allowances: The general con- 


ntracts to do 





tractor cc just what 












and specifications call for—no more, 

Every change means that the contract is mo 

fied. Any ¢ e may invoive a change 

cost. For example, an owner decides to m« 

a certain door. It ay involve a change in 

the location of a radiator, which in turn ma 

require a change in a water pipe on the cellar 

ceiling and so on. The owner on the other 

I an 1 may decide to omit several doors. If tl e 

ontractor is notified in time he can afford to 

nake an allowance for the cost of the doors 

nd for their cost of installation t may be, 
REQUEST FOR 

Please send I Sheet Number 

Name 

Tov 

Re arks 


“Address the Service Editor, McCall's 





rvice Bureau 


points brought out in 
Informatio n-sheet 
No. 7: The contractor 
being both the builder 
ind contractor. 
As a builder, he 
must understand the 
principles of construction. He must un- 
derstand the methods of the various trades 
which work under him. He has to know 
how to handle men. He must know how 
to purchase materials economically. It is 
necessary for him to have sufficient capi- 
tal to finance labor and material. 

As a contractor, he is under obligation 
to the owner to erect the building which 
the drawings call for. 

It is the function of the architect to 
make such drawings as, together with the 
specifications, completely describe the 
house which the owner desires. 

The Estimate: Every builder spends 
considerable time figuring. He is con 
tinually being asked for estimates of cost 
He has to be responsible for these because 
if given the job his contract will require 
him to complete the work for the price 
that has been agreed on 

Any one can guess the cost of a build 
ing. But guessing should not be confused 
with estimating, which implies careful 
analysis, checking of quantities and mar- 
ket prices, and accurate computation. Cor- 
rect figures cannot be made up from in- 
complete plans and specifications. It re- 
quires a very accurate and complete set of 
plans and specifications plus careful super 
vision to protect the owner against a guess. 

The owner should study his needs care 
fully. Items not included at the time the 
contract is signed will be charged as ex- 
tras. Having received his estimate he is 
then ready to sign the contract. 
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it is liable to occur and he s to include 
n continge cies in est te 
Experienced contractors will not make glil 
promises. Contracts \ a definite date of 
completion are eas d are worth lit 
tle in the way of tee unless worded by 
an expert. Advice v iven by the Bureau 
for filling out tl of contract recom 
mended by the American Institute of Architects. 
Payments: The contract | rovides how pay- 
ents are to be made. It is usual to pay the 
contractor monthly, sums equal to the valu 
of work completed less a reserve of 15% to 
protect the owner. The architect usually 
ikes an inspection and then issues a cer 
tificate which certifies to the amount due. 
This protects the owner because careful in- 
yn should forestall troub! 


P 
owner is obligated to make payments 
he laws of the various states pro 
of mechanics’ liens to pro 
workmen against the insol- 
The contract should 





ners 
method of protection to the owner in 


stipu- 
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case of the insolvency of the 
If you desir 
the relationsh 


builder, fill out the 


INFORMATION 


contractor 

» more complete information on 
i between con tor ar 
blank given below: 
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every mother 
read this booklet 


N VERY prospective mother will 
Ek, want to read this free booklet, 
*““When Baby Comes,”’ full of in- 
formation on the necessary prepa- 
rations before her child arrives. 
Simply told, it gives charts and lists 
and helpful suggestions, extending 
to those important weeks after baby 
is born—his feeding schedule, five 
golden rules for keeping him well, 
at what age he should sit up. 


Heading the list of requisites made 
out for the expectant mother by 
practically every physician is a bottle of 
“‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant. Nothing is 
more important than ‘‘Lysol’’ at 
the hour of birth. Through its use 
the mother’s health is safeguarded 
against the possibility of infection 
a by-gone danger which has been 
banished by modern antiseptics. 
*‘Lysol’’ is a promise of safety for 
mother and child. 


In every household to which a 
baby is coming there should be a 
bottle of ““Lysol’’ ready for every 
emergency. “‘Lysol’’ is used be- 
cause of its proven reliability as a pre- 
ventive of infection, and because it 


— 


should 


is so carefully blended that in proper 
proportion it is free from the slight- 
est alkalinity—it is even soothing to 
the most sensitive membranes. 


This booklet, from the ie ysol’’ 
Health Library tells how “‘Lysol’’ 
should be used at the time of child- 
birth. We will be glad to send you 
a free set of the Library. Merely 
mail in the coupon below. 


**Lysol’’ Disinfectant is also the 
ideal antiseptic forfeminine hygiene. 
To maintain germ-free cleanliness 
and daintiness, it is unexcelled. 
Full instructions on feminine hy- 
giene are given in © The Scientific 
Side of Youth and Beauty,’ another 
of the three volumes in the ie Wsol’’ 
Health Library. 


You can get “‘Lysol’’ at all drug- 
gists. The 16-ounce bottle is most 
economical. Full directions for its 
use come in every package. Be sure 
you get the genuine. Made only by 
Lysol, Inc. , Sede Distributors, LEHN 
& FINK, INC., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Canadian A gents: Harold F. Ritchie 
& Co., Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, 
‘Toronto. 


A Division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


END FOR THIS FREE 


Every mother will want this 


Thre 


in non-descriptive wrapper. 


Lysol “HEALTH LIBRARY 


Lysol’ Health Library, sent 


¢ interesting volumes on house- 


hold health, feminine hygiene and When Baby Comes.’ 
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Dept. H30 Ble 
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And especial 
at this ao. 


you need 
ens im 
some form 


every day 


Dietitians and doctors ali 
agree that greens in some form 
ought to be in almost every 
menu. Particularly spinach! 

This healthful vegetable con- 
tains almost every mineral salt 
our bodies require. It supplies 
the essential vitamines so nec- 
essary at this season. 

Of course, fresh spinach is 
impractical for most people 
now—both on account of its 
scarcity and its high cost. But 
that shouldn’t keep anyone 
from serving spinach often. 

Devt Monte Canned Spinach 
is the finest spinach grown. It 
is absolutely clean and free 
from grit. It is very economi- 
cal. And, most important of all, 
it is ready-prepared and cook- 
ed—waiting for instant use. 

Why not make spinach a 
regular part of your spring 
menu? Just insist on De! 
Monte. Under this dependable 
label you can be sure of getting 
spinach at its best the same 
uniform high quality,no matter 
when or where you buy. 
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In she Living-Room 


frequently, of late, 
how the living-rooms 
if the best known coun 
try clubs round New York 
are furnished. Within the last year I have 
found myself in at least forty famous 
ubs in various parts of the country and 
I am more and more impressed with the 
increase of taste which is shown in the 
turnishing of the club rooms 
\ few vears ago when a country club 
was built, most of the available money 
was spent on the building itself, and the 
ving-rooms of the club were furnished 
with whatever discarded junk the mem 
bers chose to present. But now when a 
country club is planned, the officers realize 
that they must offer indoor comfort and 
pleasure as well as outdoor sports to their 


] HA\ I been asked 


nembers 
There are so many clubs now which 
ve really beautiful rooms that it is hard 
to know where to begin. The Creek Club 
t Locust Valley, for instance, is really a 
nverted stable and is now one of the 
ost delightful clubs in America. It has 
two beautiful living-rooms, one a painted, 
Georgian room with chintz hangings and 


in old-fashioned, flowered, Victorian car- 
net, and a mixture of English and Amer 
can furniture. This room looks more like 
1 drawing-room than a club-room, with 
, LA ts great crystal chandelier and enormous, 





e old Adam bookcase. The furniture 


1 mixture of mahogany tables and 
iirs and overstuffed chairs and sofas 
ered in chintz. A really good portrait 
the marble mantle and there 


ings over 
re fine old prints on the walls. An inter- 
r tall clock stands in one corner and 
nathe . unl -d filled witk 
n another is a corner cupboard filled with 
na. One end of this room has a number 
! mall tabk which may be used for 





rds or for tea, and a beautiful old side- 

yard with a fine old tea set on it 

The other living-room of this club, 
which is a room used mostly by men, is a 
pine room furnished in early American 
maple and pine furniture, mixed with up- 


holstered sofas and chairs covered in old 


RUBY Ross WoopD 


(Rusy Ross GoopNnow) 
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\ To longer is our national institution, the 
P 





of the 


nd new chintz. In this room a _ brass 
chandelier and brass side lights are used; 
some of the latter have old blue plates 
hung just above them. A row of old blue 
platters is placed at the top of the pine 
paneling of the room, against the rough 
plaster. Portraits of American statesmen 
hang against the pine walls and a ship 
model is placed “over the entrance door. 

An enormous living-room is that of the 
Gulf Stream Golf Club, a beautiful Span 
ish building about fifteen miles south of 
Palm Beach. One expects a Spanish room 
to be lofty and fairly empty. This lovely 
room has rough plastered walls painted 
a soft green-blue. The floor is bare 
with only three or four small Spanish 
rugs in front of large couches. The large 
group of windows have curtains of a 














ch fe 





An intimate corner of the Gulf Country 
Club at Palm Beach 


your own club more attractive. 


country club, merely a center for sports. 


Today young people and old gather at the club 
for tennis and tea, dinner and dancing and for 
just talk. And so the living-rooms of our clubs 
are no longer furnished with a haphazard col- 
lection of unpainted wicker chairs and tables, 
but are now tastefully hung with lovely chintz 
and furnished as charmingly as the homes of 
the members. . . In the glimpses, here, of 

noted clubs, Mrs. Wood, a well-known inter- 
ior decorator, vouchsafes suggestions which 
may be helpful in making the living-rooms of 


Ss 





Country Club 


cerise damask, flowered in 

green-blue, gold and cream 

color; the smaller win- 

dows have curtains of cream 

casement cloth only. Some 
of the great sofas are covered in printed 
linen of cream ground flowered in cerise, 
green-blue and gold, and others are cov- 
ered in a striped moiré of the same colors 
and in a plain dark wine-red fabric. There 
are six sofas and literally dozens of chairs 
in this room, yet it seems uncrowded 
There are ever so many plants of tropical 
colored foliage, in jardinieres and_ tubs, 
filling the corners of the room. The heavier 
furniture is of walnut, and the lamps are 
of iron or crude pottery. 

The living-room of the Nassau County 
Club at Glen Cove, Long Island, is an- 
other room of great height. This room is 
rather Elizabethan in feeling, with its 
great bay-windows, two stories high, and 
its staircase with a gallery running around 
three sides at the second floor level. A 
Jacobean, printed linen of enormous de- 
sign was used at these long windows and 
the same linen was used on some of the 
furniture in the room. Other furniture 
was covered with old, striped materials, 
and still other chairs and sofas were cov- 
ered with plain stuffs 

One of the most notable country clubs 
in America from a standpoint of attrac- 
tiveness and comfort is the Piping Rock 
Club on Long Island. This club is so well 
run that it has become almost a standard 
for lesser clubs. One walks through large 
living-rooms as agreeably and harmoni- 
ously furnished as the private houses of 
the various members would be. There is 
a great living-room which all the members 
use, a lesser room which is used for music, 
and a number of small card-rooms in this 
club, in addition to the dining-rooms. 

I could go on for hours, were there 
space but the idea I wish to convey is 
this, that it is the rule and not the ex- 
ception, now, to furnish the country club 
as well—or better—than a private house. 
And the lesson of its furnishing is a lesson 
easily and permanently learned. 
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Like Lost Pearls 


Teeth clouded with the dingy film 


that ordinary brushing won’t remove 


f 
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Please accept a full 10-day test of 
this NEW way that world’s dental 
authorities advise for lightening 
clouded teeth and protecting gums 


NKNOWN to yourself, you are 
probably hiding the gleam and 
clearness of your teeth beneath a dingy 
film coat—but that now you can easily 
remove. A coating, though, that ordi- 
nary washing won’t combat successfully. 


In a few days you can make a great 
difference in the color of your teeth. 
Can literally change your whole appear- 
ance. Can restore ‘‘off-color’’ teeth to 
gleaming beauty. Can firm your gums 
and give them healthy, natural color. 


Largely on dental advice, the world 
has turned to this new way. A full 10- 
day tube will be sent you upon receipt of 
the coupon below. 


Hidden by film 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on your teeth. Run your 





tongue across your teeth and you will 


feel it. . . a slippery, viscous coating. 
That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look ‘‘off-color’’ and dingy. 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums 
open to bacterial attack and your | 
teeth open to decay. Germs by 
the millions breed in it. And they, 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
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FREE 
10-Day Tube 
Send the coupon 








Note how your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 


Now wzew methods are being 
used. <A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action and 
effect from any other known. 


It removes that film 


And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. 
Clip it now before you forget. 


Canadian Office and Lahoratories—191 George Street, Toronto, Ont 
London Office—42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London; S. E. 1. 
The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W. Australia 


FREE today Tube to 


Pepsadéent 
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Feel for it now with your tongue. | 

















There is 
no food 
waste in 


the home 
that 
follows 


this rule 
of 
Mrs. Knox 


HENEVER one has a little 

fruit or vegetables left 
over they may be made in- 
to the most delicious dessert 
or salad with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine, which for universal 
use is unflavored, uncolored 
and unsweetened — always 
pure. Here, forinstance, isthe 
way Mrs. Knox’s rule works 
in adelicious luncheon dish— 


RICE MOLD WITH FRUIT 
(Six Servings) 
14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
ltablespoon lemon juice %% 
1 cup whipped cream for e 
milk] Few grains sal 
; cup cold water 1 cup cooked rice 
44 cup (scalded) pineapple juice or any 
other fruit juice 





1 


Soak gelatine in cold water five min 
utes, and dissolve by standing cup in 
hot water. Add pineapple juice, sugar 
and salt to rice. Strain into this the ge! 
atine, and mix thoroughly; coolslightly, 
and add whipped cream and lemon juic 
Turn into mold lined with slices of can 
ned pineapple. Chil 1d serve with or 
without whipped cream. Other fruits 
may be used in place of pineapple. 












One package of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine four different 


desserts or salads, each sufficient 


for six persons. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


** The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


makes 


There is something new f 
every meal every day in Mr 

Knox’s books—" Dainty Desserts” 
and “Food Economy” 
plimentary if you mail 
grocer’s name and 4cf 


Charles B. Knox Gelatin 
108 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N 


—sent ccm- 
your 


r postage. 


aciDEAATeh 


Grain 
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he LVew-Lorn Babys Best All 


PART IV 


YoN preceding articles I 
1ave called attention 
to many of the de- 


tails and problems that 
feeding. Perhaps the 


baby 


By CHARLES GILMORE 


surround breast 
vomits 


nursing. This usually means that he is get- 


ting more food than he can hold and the 


hould be reduce 


ursing 


d to five or ten 


inutes rather than twenty to thirty min 


ites. Infants often do not 
now if they have had 

ough and_ habitually 
overload the stomach. In 
others, the stomach emp 
ties slowly and they will 
do better at a tender age 


with feedings at four- 
hour intervals 
With the baby gain 


ing in weight a moderate 
imount of spitting is of 
little consequence and is 
usual with many breast- 
fed babies. In case the 
infant does not gain or 
loses in weight the prob 
lem should be referred 
o the physician who will 
xamine the milk and ask 
that the baby be weighed 
before and after nursing 
to determine the amount 
obtained 

Thriving breast-fed 
babies often will have a 
mall, evacuation 
er perhaps make but a 
stain on the napkin after 
each feeding and, again 
if the child is thriving 


loose 


there need be no anxiety 
is this slight disorder 
has a tendency to right 
itself. This condition is 


often found in babies of 


vigorous mothers in 
whom the milk is plenti 
ful and of a high fat 
content. If the stools are 


very large and loose and 
compromise the child’ 
growth, a means of help 
that may be safely at 
tempted is to give one 
half ounce or more of 


barley water before each 
feedin with a view to 
modifying the mother’s 

ilk so as to make it 


ore acceptable to the 
child and at the same 
ime reduce the amount 
which the child takes 
Youn mothers with 
over-rich milk sup 
ply should increase their 
physical exercise. They 
should work more or 
lay harder, and eat less 
meat-foods and eggs. On 





1e mother with a scanty 
upply should increase 
genous foods such as milk, meat, 
the high protein cereals 
should 


uch as peas, beans and 


alter 


1 Happy Child Is A Growin 


and under such circumstances it may be 
given with cocoa, chocolate, and in milk 
puddings 


ner sleep if possible. 
Disappointment in improving the amount 


ANGELO PATRI 


Famous Educator, says— 


}¢ 
}é 


pen E'S whole soul delights in whittling little 
ships. Because he is so absorbed in it, his 
anxious mother orders him to clean up the mess and 


every bit of attention you can put on it.” 


| 
|| get at his grammar which, “‘goodness knows needs 
| 


dune loves to pick out wayward little tunes on the 
piano and sits there dreaming, softly fingering the 
keys until some worried elder opens the door and any of its 
|| wants to know tf she isn’t ashamed to sit there wast- 
ing her time when the potatoes have to be peeled for 
dinner. 


ness of a busy child. Remember Wis ORDERS ARE 
SEALED. He does not know where he is going nor 
how, but from the heart of him there speaks a still 
small voice that directs him from day to day. The 
dreamy fingering of the keys, the whittling of the 
wee ships, is but the first step of a journey that is to 
lead far off and, if itis not taken firmly and surely, 
the next step wavers, and the next—and the way is 


| Go lightly when you intrude upon the eager happi 


lost. 


Go lightly. Help the child complete each phase of the flow 
growth as it appears but do not stamp it out even 
though you fear it. You may GUIDE and DIRECT and 


Such mothers also should not be 
over-active and should take an after-din- ~ 


r Child 


KERLEY, M. D. 


the secretion 
maintained 


may be 
and some- 
times restored when it 

would otherwise have 

failed the motherentirely. 

When the milk output is persistently iow 
and weak in fat and protein, it is best to 
wean the baby because good bottle-feeding 


~is much better than poor or indifferent 


nursing. When the milk is scanty but of 
good quality, supplementary feeding may 
be undertaken; this con- 
sists in giving the infant 
as much as the breast 


contains, and in finish- 
ing the feeding with a 
suitably adjusted for- 


mula. The formula used 
should correspond in 
strength and amount 
with the child’s condition 
and age, and should be 
arranged in no haphaz- 
ard manner but pre- 
scribed by a _ physician 
When the mother can- 
not give her infant at 
least two fairly satisfac- 
tory nursings a day it is 
best to wean him. In 
some cases, of course, it 
is best both for the baby 
and for the mother that 
weaning take place. 
| When tuberculosis in 
forms or 
manifestations is present 
whether 


involving the 
glands, joints, skin or 
lungs, breast-feeding is 
forbidden. If the mother 


has kidney disease or a 
malignant disease of any 
nature, nursing is not 


permitted. Mothers who 
are anemic, or who are 
losing in weight, should 
not be allowed to nurse 
their infants. In any 
serious illness, nursing is 
to be discontinued. Dur- 
ing any acute illness with 
fever—such as_ indiges- 
tion, tonsilitis,and minor 
illnesses of a like nature 

nursing should be 
stopped for a day or 
two. During this time 
of milk should 
be maintained by emp- 
tying the breast with a 
breast-pump at the reg- 





suGGESt—but if he is to preserve an ideal and ular nursing hours, un- 
f - ae ‘ ; til the mother recovers. 
| serve it, he must have the range of his soul in which I have repeatedly 
to °row known infants to be 
to grow. 


the other hand, 
and rather weak 


her diet in nitro- 


eggs and 
as oatmeal; she 


also utilize the high protein legumes 


least 


lentils. At 


one quart of milk a day should be taken. 


Milk is most 


distasteful to some persons 


and quality of the breast milk is frequent, 
even in strong, well-developed women 
One of the methods of improving the 
milk supply in such persons is to see that 
the breast is thoroughly emptied by press- 
ing out the milk with the fingers after 
each nursing; such kneading and manipu- 
lation acts as a stimulus to the gland tis- 
With right living and goed food, 


sues 


} made violently illthrough 

being nursed by a sick 

——" mother. To meet such 

problems the habit of 

giving a child one bot- 

tle-feeding a day saves much anxiety. 

When weaning can be accomplished 

gradually, the infant should have one less 

nursing every second or third day until 

two are given daily. When sudden 

weaning is necessary, the saline laxative 

should be used and the mother should ab- 

stain from fluids up to the point of posi- 
tive discomfort. 
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—plans for re-decorating 
the home, for the garden, 
for the family, for the 
summer pleasures, Spring 
needs in wearing apparel, 
new clothes for the chil- 
dren, everything that 
thoughts of Spring call to 
the Woman’s mind are 
supplied in Ward’s Spring 
Catalogue. 


Spring Work Needs 


Garden Tools 
Farm Tools 
Work Clothing 
Roofing 
Fencing 
Paint 
Farm Supplies 
Building Repairs 


Home Decorations 


Wall Paper 
Furniture 
Curtains 
Mattresses 
Screens 
China 
Linens 


Everything needed to 
Beautify the Home 


For the Family 


Every Mother’s wish 
is filled 
Children’s Shoes 
Clothing 
Baby’s Needs 
Children’s Books 
and Playthings 


Everything for every 
age at a Saving 
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For Your Spring Work 


= SS y} 


And Spring Pleasures 


Every call of the new Season, Every 
Spring need can be met in the pages 
of your Ward Catalogue 


This Spring your Ward Catalogue 
will enable you to buy three things 
for the usual price of two. 


You have a copy of Ward’s Spring 


Catalogue—or a friendly neighbor. 


has. It offers you an opportunity to 
buy the extra thing, the fishing rod, 
the camera, the new tools, or cur- 
tains for the home, a rug, or milady’s 
dress, without extra cost. The price 
is paid by the saving you make in 
using Ward’s Catalogue to buy all 
your needs for Spring. 


$60,000,000 in Cash 
Was Used to Make Your 
Savings Possible 


Wise buying is largely a matter of 
deciding where to buy. Who can 
make the lowest prices? Who has the 
power to buy goods cheapest? 

You and 8,000,000 other customers 
give us a buying power so vast, so 
enormous that we contract for shoes 
by the hundred thousand pair, we 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomety 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore’ Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


buy the new live rubber for our tires 
in the Orient. $2,000,000 worth of 
rubber was bought when prices were 
low. 


$60,000,000 in cash was used to 
make possible these low prices this 
Spring for you. And every low price 
is a genuine low price. We never 
sacrifice quality to make a low price. 
We make our low prices by big buy- 
ing, by the use of cash, not by cutting 
quality. 


Use Your Catalogue—Send All of 
Your Orders to Ward’s 


This Spring buy wisely. Compare 
prices—always remembering that 
quality, guaranteed quality, is equal- 
ly as important as price. And Ward’s 
quality is guaranteed. For 54 years 
we have dealt with our customers 
under the policy of the Golden 
Rule. You always buy on approval 
at Ward’s. ‘‘Your money back if 
you want it.” 


Ward & Co 
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—calls to new work, to 
the pleasures of the out- 
of-doors and brings a va- 
riety of new needs that are 
all filled in Ward’s Com- 
plete Spring Catalogue. 
And always at a saving 
that often makes possible 
the purchase of three 
things at the usual price 
of two. 


For the Man 


Tents 
Automobile Tents 
Tires 
Batteries 
Accessories 
Fishing Tackle 
Cameras 


For the Boy 


Everything for Sports 
Baseball Needs 
Tennis Supplies 
Athletic Goods 

Bicycles 
Tires 


Fashions in 
Wearing Apparel 


Coats 
Dresses 
Hats 
Shoes 
Silk Hosiery 
Underwear 
Personal Needs 


Everything for every 
need at a Saving 























Only keep your skin healthy— 


Cver 
Arden Treatment is planned 
to fulfill some fundamental nee 
of the skin 
based on three st ps 


ng and 


if 


Tor 


every skin 1) 


no 


the 


ments, ca 
Orher 
choose 


vidual requirements 


1 


Cc 


basis of yout 


Orange 
These Preparations shouk 


and it will grow lovely, too 


Elizabeth Arden’s method of skin treatment simply normal- 
izes every natural function of the tissues. But as a result, 
the skin grows clear, firm and smooth, naturally lovely 


ibeth need Ven 


Pore Crean 


coarse pores, Venetian Speci. 


nt to firm the musctes ¢ 


ster of the Eliz: tian 


| tring 


The Treatment is contour, J 


Cleansing, deep furrows, or others, de 
ind Nourishing Thus ing upon the condition and 
. acteristics of your skin. 


am, Ardena § 


Skin Food or Velva Cream outline a of Treatt 
| for your skin, if 
write her. Ask fora copy of 


Beautiful,” 


course 


Home Treat 
id night 


You may 


Toilet Preparations. 


"enetian Mascle Oil 


er 


TC esata Retain 


oy 


Ses al 8 


i 
=I 


2 fot 
al é 1s 


f the 


for 
pend 
char 


Miss Arden will be happy to 


nents 


you care to 


“T} 


which 
method 


ch morning al ight Ouest of ¢t 

; V 
Preparations you will describes her scientific 
iccording to your indi and the use of all her Venetian 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. 


are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


Venetian Muscle Oil. A sooth 





po ( | oil, rich in the eler 
t thes ¢t it which restor unken tissu or ibby 
1 recept $1, $2, $3, $ muscl $1, $2.50, $4 
Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. 1 Venetian Special Astringent. Lift 
, t \ tlel ind firms the tissues, tight the ski 
% § $2.25, $4 
Venetian Orange Skin Food. R Venetian Pore Cream. Closes open 
out wt Ex t for pores, corrects their laxness and ref 
tl ! rf ! the coarsest skin. $1, $2 
P ff } ¢, ¢ ¢ , ; ‘ 
; Venetian Amoretta Cream. Prevents 
>4 t and chapping. A becor 
Venetian Velva Cream. A t woer ft lation. $1, $2 
kin food for K Poudre d'Illusion. Powder o rb 
f / th. | ality, { ire, adherent. J/lusion (a 
for af f " t Rachel, Ocre, Minerva and 
NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUI 
LONDON O OS ANGELES: 600 W S WASHINGTON: 1147ConnecticutAve 
PARIS: 2 6 at BOSTON New ry S ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Ca n Block 
sIARRIT; Ga 2» DI LO B R SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave 
ANNES: 3Ga I PHILADELPHIA: 133S.18thS ©} abeth Arden 
7 —— b . = a : 
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HOMEMAKING 


BOOKLETS 


hy Ethel Walsh. Te 
| cal lessons in interi 
le tion for the wor 
\ home-ambitions These 
essons e directions for 
e corre choice of carpets or rug 
‘ ns nd the r s furnishings 
hich e or t e loveliness of 
I c king ( r-scnhe es tor 
n I e also s ested restful 
r those that stimulate; and colors 
whicl smafl rooms appear larger 
H F Goop TastT! N ex 
tio By Ruby Ross Wood 
I erly Ruby Ross Goodnow.) Phot 
phs « irtistic rooms, designed by 
experts in home-decoration and solvi1 
us furnishing problems. The sunt 


- the outdoor living-ro<¢ 


colored rugs and 





rning-room 
its brightly 








er furniture; the “man’s room’’— 
most difficult of all rooms to 
rnish These and others are 1 le 
pos e by artful yet simple expedients. 
i M RN Homt By Purdy 
Goldsborough Ingenious nces 
easy housekeeping, incl the 
e of transparent lacquer for preser 
the polish on bathroom fixtures and 
cherry-stoner for the home-canner 
is also a section on househok 
nagement, 
SMALL H Compiled by Marcia 
t 1 M ‘all’s Consulting Architect. 
s of ractive small houses es 
n ill designed by noted architect$ 


noderate 
for practica 

Colonial ho 
nt charm to the more el 
ible English cottage 
Complete building- 


persons of means. Each 











and stucco. 


f $15 for each house—an es 
low cost, which McCall's offers 
specia service, Saving you 

lreds of dollars of the usual archi- 
tectural ch S. 
YowN THE GarpeN Patn. By Dorothy 
Giles, of the Garden Club of America. 


Garden-making! Beginniag with prosaic 
te-selection and_ soil-cultivation and 
nating in marigolds and heliotrope 

id all the fragrant, warmly colored 


rens of a real garden! 
N Hospitauity, By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Rules for simple, hos- 


entertaining in the maidless 


r The booklet offers numerous 
| suggestions regarding correct 
etting and service for informal, 

ptu lunches, dinners and teas, 


sions. 


Lord, 


more elaborate 
I y-Bupe By 


occ 
Isabel Ely 






r in  Household-Accounting, 

H Study Department, Columbia 
How you and your family 

pend nd save—your it e to 

¢ st by budgeting your 


ior necessary items 





expense 
e | transportation and 
t us for the gifts and 
eties living 
Ir y Bapy sy Helen Johnson 
Keve pproved by Charles Gilmore 
Kerle M.D. Expert medical advice 


Ker- 


know 


of child-care. Dr, 
ules; how to 


subject 


s feeding-sched 





everyday terms, concerning 
the principles back of success 


ful cake-making, meringues, 
frostings and other fine 
points of cookery. Also re 
cipes for such _ enticing 


fudge rolls, maple caramels 

I 11Ls. 

Master-Rec! Recipes prepared in 
McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen. Sarah 
Field Splint, Director Foundation- 
recipes tor uffins, fritters, croquettes, 
salad-dressings, candy—all sorts of ap 
petizing dishes. If you are acquainted 
with the seventeen “key” recipes in this 
little the other recipes in 
cluded wil! be plain sailing; and you can 
chieve im l even with 








PES 


booklet, alli 


riable 
like date and raisin penuchi 


success, 


delicacies 


and butterscotch rolls! 
Time-SavinG Cookery. Recipes prepared 
in McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen. Sarah 
ield Splint, Director. Ways and means 





of cutting down the labor of preparing 
meals Handy | for your 
shelves; quick recipes for 
easy-to-prepare desserts, hot 
breads nd cere 

MeN FOR Two WEEK \ leaflet by 
E. V. McCollum, of the School of 
Hygiene nd Public Health, Johns 
Hopkins University system of diet 
( 


\ 
lvocated by Dr McCollum, the 


nutrition-expert, and incorporated in 
appetizing daily menus. These menus 
include the dietary needs specified by 


Dr. McCollum for bodily health and 

irt of milk every day; tw 
fresh sa uncooked vegetables or 
fruits; and one leafy cooked vegetable 

INTERNAL BATHIN Another leaflet b 
Dr. McCollum, giving the isotonic salt 
solution treatment which he prescribes 
for the benefit of those suffering from 


vigor a ¢ 
lads of 
1 


ills attendant on intestinal disorders 
A Litt Book or Goop Looxs vuide 
o beauty and personal attractiveness, 


t 

based on the methods advocated by 

New York’s most exclusive beauty 

shops. The care of the skin, hair, teeth 

nd hands. Exercises are given, also, 
} ~ . , 

whereby you can be slender and char 





i be your age twenty or forty. 

Ex s FOR ONE AND ALL. By Virginia 
Kirkus, Beauty Editor of McCall's 
M rine \ leaflet of exercises for 
general health. Exercises for proper 
breathing, reducing, general muscular 


and so forth 

MANNERS By Margaret 
tiquette for present 

Introductions, calls, in 

How to be a 


rhe 


development, 
A Book « 
Emerson Bailey 
day social life 
vitations, correspondence. 


welcome guest, a gracious hostess. 


problem of the debutante, the chaperon 
the woman who travels alone. A 
special section for the bride-to-be. 


Pa Ant HE Year. By Claudia M 


Fitzgerald. Rhymed invitations, games, 


1 ines, refreshments all the details 
incidental to successful party-giving 
Parties spec ial celebrations 

Saint Patrick’s Day, April Fool’s Day. 
Parties, too, for more personal festivi- 
ties; a lace shower for the spring 
bride; a rainbow-party, and many 


others. 
Wuat to Serve at Parties. Recipes pre- 








etl the baby’s food is adequate or pared in McCall's Laboratory-Kitchen 
not; weaning and other problems Sarah Field Splint, Director. “Round 
FrienpLy Motuer. By Helen John- the-year” suggestions for unusual party 
‘ Keyes: approved by Franklin A. refreshments A Saint Patrick’s Day 
Dorman, M.D., Head of the Maternity luncheon-menu—all in green except the 
Division of The Woman's Hospital, coffee !—Easter and _ Bird's 
New York City. Complete information Nests, a deco way of serving 
for the aid and guidance of the ex- mashed potat uit Bouquets in 
ectant mother. Simple, “understand- Orange Baskets; Stuffed Eggs with 
ble’’ explanations and advice dealing Gelatin Mayonnaise; Bride’s Cake; 
with all the mental and physical con- and Peanut Brittle Ice Cream. 
ditions incident to the nine months 
before the baby arrives. Designs for a Each booklet (unless otherwise noted) 
Ppoiece n : pts Ny Lacy Smee By is ten cents; or, any twelve for a dollar. 
May B. Van Arsdale. Director of Foods = he three leaflets cost only a two-cent 
nd Cookery. Teachers College. Colum stamp, each, for posting. Address The 
University: Dav Monroe and Mary Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 
ber Scientific inf tion, in West 37th Street, New York City 
The Confirmed Old Bach 
Continued from page 63] 
he mere thought “I didn’t want to, Eloise,” he told her 
And anyone would know, just to look “But you ought to know better than to 
you, that you were head over heels act the way you've been acting. But 
love with me,” smiled Eloise. please don’t cry,” he added hastily. 
“I think it’s indecent, the -way you “All right, I won't,” she promised. “And 
ilk,” he told her. “It’s brazen; it’s un- I'll promise never again to tell people 
womanly !” that I’m going to marry you. In fact, I 
She put her hands up over her eyes don’t think I will marry you. Anyway, 


and her shoulders shook. From her lovely 
lips came a sound that seemed to Roder- 
ick to be a sob. “You ought not to‘ talk 
this way to me, Roderick,” she said 


shakily. 


not until after the war.” 
“What do you mean?” he asked. 
“I’m thinking of joining a French hos 
pital corps,” she explained. 


A queer sensation, [Turn to page 116] 
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The grave 
need not be cruel 


BUSY life ended—and we are 

left alone with our memories. 
The thought of the precious re- 
mainsofalovedone buried out there, 
alone and unprotected in the cold 
earth, is a needless burden for a sad 
heart to bear. 


Adequate protection insures 
“ec °°? . . 

peaceful rest and eliminates all 
of the cruelty of the grave. 


And for this protection you nat- 
urally turn to the Clark Grave Vault. 
It is positive and permanent. Ina 
quarter of acentury there has never 
been a Clark Grave Vault disin- 
terred that has not given’ perfect 
protection. 


It affords the utmost of burial 
protection. Being made of metal, 
this vault is not porous. Rust re- 
sisting Keystone copper steel is used 
in the manufacture of all Clark 
Grave Vaults. The highest quality 
Clark Vaults are now plated with 
pure cadmium, by the Udylite Pro- 
cess, (exclusive on the Clark Vault), 
producing a measure of rustproof- 
ing heretofore unknown. 


Leading funeral directors supply 
the Clark Grave Vault and recom- 
mend it as the highest standard of 
quality, a vault which always fulfills 
every requirement made of it. It is 
guaranteed for fifty years. 


Less than Clark Complete Protection 


is no protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo, 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vaultis not a Clark. 

















Be Not Afraid! 


[Continued from page 11] 
of us could cry out with the unhappy 
father: “I do * Veve! Strengthen my 
weak faith!” Hov then does He go to 
work to strengther .c? 

Here again I presume that He works 
through what we bring Him. In a cer 
tain sense the initiative must be ours. He 
will bless the effort, but we must make 
the effort first. Not, of course, that He is 
limited by action or inaction on our part, 
but to co-operate, not to work indepen- 
dently, would seem to be His rule. “What 
should I do then,” the individual may 
ask, “to obtain even the slight degree of 
faith which He can help me to turn into 
a dynamic force?” 

While I cannot speak with authority 
on this, I may venture to suggest a method 
which many have found successful. It is 
to mass together all that we have known 
of good, happiness, prosperity, love, and 
health, and lay it down as the premises 
from which we make our deductions. For 
the vast majority of us the premises are 
large, and therefore our deductions can 
be large. In general, I think, we view 
our lives too darkly. Setting our trials in 
the foreground we see them first. We al 
low them not only to block our perspec 
tive but to crowd out Good. But as a 
matter of fact, good, not ill, is the staple 
of which our lives are made up. This is 
true even of those among us who have 
borne the heaviest cares and sorrows 
Cares and sorrows weave a pattern on 
our lives, but good is the warp and woof. 

Any average person can test this who 
looks back over his own lifetime. He will 
probably find it so compact of blessings 
that he simply takes them for granted 
Love, protection, food, shelter, clothing, 
education, work, success, income, friend- 
ship, and love again, love always, is what 
he will find as the very groundwork on 
which he has built his career. Cares and 
sorrows have been but incidentals. Bless- 
ing has been the substratum; and this 
he can make the foundation for his faith 

With entire justification he can say in 
time of fear: “The Power which has so 
generously supplied me hitherto will not 
desert me now when my need has be 
come so great. This must be given me, 
and that must be taken away, or I shall 
be in trouble. He asks me the question, 
“Do you believe that I am able to do 
this?” and my rescue depends on my 
answer. What therefore shall it be?” 

Above all things it must be a truthful 
answer, given in all sincerity. A pumped 
up, disingenuous “Yes” is no better than a 
down-right “No.” It must be “Yes” with 
some degree of conviction, and that con 
viction, I repeat, can come only from a 
measure of experience. The flaw in the 
faith of most of us is in the way in which 
we make it an act of sheer determination, 
a tour de force. Fundamentally unbeliev- 
ing, we hope to achieve the impossible on 
the strength of mere assertion. Needless 
to say, that method gets us nowhere, for 
the faith that would strive with God is 
not won in that way. In saying “Yes” to 
the question, “Do you believe that I can 
do this?” there must be some previous 
knowledge on which that Yes is based. 

Then, apparently, all things become 
possible in the degree to which that faith 
is either superficial or profound. “Accord 
ing to your faith—in proportion to your 
faith—be it done unto you.” The decisive 
factor will be what we ourselves can 
bring.. By a superficial faith only th: 
superficial can be accomplished; on the 
other hand it may be a case of “be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt,” because thi 
measure of the faith is so great. 

Thus we come into direct experimental 
contact with the Son of God. However 
much we may use an intermediary for 
other things, for this one there is no in- 
termediation. The question must comé 
from Him to me: the answer must go 
back from me to Him. I think that all 
interpretations of the Christian religion 
would agree to this. It is a point in the 
spiritual life at which the church must 
stand aside and let the individual act 
alone. Straight out of his own heart must 
come the “Yes, Lord,” which makes his 
faith effective, and after that he need 
have no fear. 

The extent to which the work of Jesus 
Christ was directed against fear is one of 
the features of His life [Turn to page 74} 
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Be Not Afraid! 


[Continued from page 73] 


that is often overlooked. Right through 
any of the Gospels the words, “Fear not!” 

“Don’t be afraid!”—run like a refrain. 
From the “Fear not, Mary!” which pre- 
ceded His birth to His own “Fear not!” 
just before He discarded the material al- 
together and passed beyond mortal sight, 
it recurs and recurs like the motive in a 
symphony. “Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid,” is part 
of His last summing up of His message to 
the world. With this He couples faith 
“Ye believe in God,” He goes on: “Be- 
lieve also in Me.” Faith will conquer 
fear; but it is also true that fear will 
conquer faith 

Of this last I shall give two noteworthy 
instances, both closely to cur point. The 
first has to do with what I call the de 
ductions we may make from His past care 
of us. When He has done so much, often 
unsolicited, it is not reasonable to sup 
pose that He will abandon us in the hour 
when we need Him most. Faith consists 
not in an agonized appeal but in taking 
His help for granted, quietly, without 
question, and without nervousness. 

“In the evening He said to them: ‘Let 
us cross over to the other side.’ 

“So they got away from the crowd and 
took Him in the boat. But a heavy squall 
came on, and the waves were now dash- 
ing into the boat, so that it was fast fill- 
ing. But He Himself was in the sterr; 
asleep with His head on the cushion. So 
they woke Him. 

“*Rabbi,’ they cried, ‘is it nothing to 
you that we are drowning?’ 

“He roused Himself, and rebuked the 
wind, and said to the waves, ‘Silence! 
Be still!’ The wind sank, and a perfect 
calm set in. ‘Why are you so timid?’ 
He asked. ‘Have you still no faith?’” 

That is to say that timidity, the will 
that is too frightened to believe, exposes 
us to danger through destroying our tru- 
est means of self-protectiot Of this an 
even more remarkable example is to be 
seen in another incident which also took 
place on this Lake of Galilee. 

“He made the disciples go on board the 
boat and cross to the opposite shore, leav 
ing Him to dismiss the people. When He 
had done this He climbed the hill to 
pray in solitude. Night came on, and He 
was there alone. But towards daybreak 
He went to them, walking over the waves 
When the disciples saw Him walking on 
the waves they were greatly alarmed. ‘It 
is a spirit!’ they exclaimed; and they 
cried out in terror. But immediately 
Jesus spoke to them. ‘There is no danger. 
It is I. Do not be afraid 

“*Master,’ answered Peter, ‘if it is you, 
bid me come to you on the water.’ 

““Come!’ said Jesus.” 

Now that “Come!” is most important. 
Had there been no possibility of Peter’s 
walking on the water it would never have 
been uttered. But because the Master 
knew that what He could do, anyone else 
with the necessary faith could also do, He 
gave the invitation. And as a matter of 
fact Peter did walk on the water. He 
did not step out of the boat to sink at 
once in the lake; some few steps at least 
he seems to have taken safely. 

“Then Peter climbed down from the 
boat and walked on the water. But when 
he felt the wind he grew frightened, and 
beginning to sink he cried out: ‘Master, 
save me!’ Instantly Jesus stretched out 
His hand and caught hold of him.” 

Then one can almost see the tenderness 
in the Savior’s smile, as He sketches 
Peter in a phrase: “‘O Little-Faith! Why 
did you doubt ?’” 

In other words: “What a pity! You 
could have done it so easily if your faith 
had held out, and you hadn’t been afraid.” 

He seems to have counted fear as the 
great enemy, and so it is. Even when in- 
tellectual doubt has been overcome, fear 
can produce a paralysis which makes our 
deepest convictions ineffectual. The dis- 
ciples should have known that He would 
not have taken them on the lake just to 
let them drown; Peter should have known 
that He would not have invited him to 
walk on the water, had he not been able 
to do it. Fear robbed them all of a great 
spiritual experience, as it robs us in the 
same way. Many of our cares and sor- 
rows come upon us for the very reason 
that we have been too timid to trust. In 
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the spiritual life daring is as much the 
breath of adventure as it is in any other 
kind of life, and we do not dare. We 
allow ourselves to be frightened, and once 
frightened we are powerless. Many of our 
failures can be explained in that way, 
many of our mistakes and disappoint- 
ments. When the chance has come, and 
through nervousness, self-distrust, or sheer 
inability to give credit to the love of God 
we let it slip through our fingers, we can 
hear the same voice that spoke to Peter, 
and feel the same compassion: “O Little- 
Faith! Why did you doubt? You had 
your opportunity. Had you only believed 
as I have taught you to believe you 
could have seized it. But now....” 

Of the many suggestions Easter makes, 
one of the most important is that 
faith will cast out fear. But just as it 
cannot be done by will-power, so it can- 
not be done without patient preparation 
for the task. No mere spasm of effort will 
1ccomplish it, while a trembling hesita- 
tion between faith and disbelief—perhaps 
our commonest state of mind—will profit 
us very little. The faith that, having 
saved us, enables us to go in peace is 
more than the vague something at which 
we make a wild temporary dash, half- 
convinced beforehand that it will yield 
us nothing. It must be that of which we 
have long made a companion till it has 
grown to be part of ourselves 

Of this Our Lord’s career is a sufficient 
illustration. He was not almighty, as we 
so often think; He was not even inde- 
pendent. Far from being born with a 
secret knowledge of how to heal the sick, 
how to give sight to the blind, how to 
raise the dead, and how to rise Himself 
when His body had been sealed for all 
time in the grave, He hardly ever acts 
alone or without the support of someone 
else. He discovered this knowledge by 
degrees, going on from strength to 
strength. It is easy to infer that all those 
thirty years of which we know so little 
had been years of profound study of the 
power of faith. By the time He first ap- 
pears before the public He had worked 
out its rudimentary principles; but much 
remained to be done. We can see Him 
doing it throughout the three years of 
His active work. He did not begin by 
calling a Lazarus back to life; He began 
by teaching; from teaching He went on, 
as He learned better how to do it, to the 
healing of the sick; from the healing of 
the sick He passed to a higher reach of 
power in so handling the material that 
He fed vast multitudes with the loaves 
and fishes of one little lad. Next He 
raises the so-called dead; then He rises 
Himself. It is a patient upward climb 
from a modest point of departure. 

It will probably be something like this 
with us if we are to make anything of 
our spiritual lives. We must bevtin hum- 
bly. Since so much depends on ourselves 
we must be dismayed if our first at- 
tempts at faith are inadequate. Our first 
attempts at anything are nearly always 
inadequate; but if we have an aim at 
heart we persevere till we have reached 
it. This is the secret of proficiency, and 
we use it in everything but that in which 
it will tell the most! If we fail in our 
experiments with science, music, writing, 
acting, or anything else you like, we go 
on till we succeed. But if we fail in 
faith, then, nine times out of ten, we give 
it up. One disappointment there will chill 
us so that we have no staying power. In 
our heart of hearts we say of such fail- 
ures, “It is just what I expected.” 

If Jesus Christ ever came out of the 
tomb of Joseph it was because He knew 
it could be done. To achieve this Resur- 
rection He gave a lifetime to cultivating 
faith, But we must say again that He 
didn’t do it easily. He trained Himself, 
taking the lower steps before He risked 
the higher, and doing the simpler things 
before attempting the more difficult. It 
was a question of faith, and faith was a 
question of knowledge, and knowledge a 
question of experience. For us the in- 
ference is obvious. If He trained Himself, 
we can scarcely escape the same necessity. 
And since it would seem to be our faith 
that saves us, and He can do little for us 
till we have done something for ourselves, 
we must train with a patience all the 
more energetic 
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itchen, pantry and breakfast room in the home of Mr.C.T. Southwick at oan Neck, rie Teland—( 10LD SpA Inuatp, Belflor Pattern No. 2047-1 


“iDihy n not a a. charming kitchen? 


HY NOT a charming kitchen? So thought 
the architect who planned this delight- 
ful kitchen, pantry and breakfast room 
for one of the newest homes in fashion- 
able Great Neck! And he met every re- 
quirement of beauty as well as use by choosing a 
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What a great University has found out 
about your child 


One simple thing that affects his success in school 
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The Gardener 


[Continued from page 5] 


to her in his scrapes, she felt herself 
justified—her friends agreed with her— 
in cutting the whole non-commissioned- 
officer connection, and giving the child 
every advantage A christening by the 
Rector, under the name of Michael, was 
the first step. So far as she knew herself, 
she was not, she said, a child-lover but, 
for all his faults, she had been very fond 
of George, and she pointed out that little 
Michael had his father’s mouth to a line; 
vhich made something to build upon. 

As a matter of fact, it was the Turrell 
forehead, broad, low and well shaped, 
with the widely-spaced eyes beneath it, 
that Michael had most faithfully repro- 
duced. His mouth was somewhat better 
cut than the family type. But Helen, who 
enceded nothing good to his mother’s 
de, vowed he was a Turrell all over; and 
here being no one to contradict, the like- 
ess was established. 

In a few years Michael tock his place, 
as accepted as Helen had always deen 
fearless, philosophical and fairly good 
looking. At six, he wished to know why 
he could not call her “Mummy,” as other 
boys called their mothers. She explained 
that she was only his auntie, and that 
\unties were not quite the same as 
Mummies but that, if it gave him pleasure, 
he might call her “Mummy” at bed-time, 
ior a pet name between themselves 

Michael kept his secret most loyally, 
but Helen, as usual, explained the fact to 
her friends; which when Michael heard, 
he raged 

“Why did you tell? Way did you tell? 
came at the end of the storm. 

“Because it’s always best to tell the 
truth,” Helen answered, her arm round 
him as he shook in his cot. 

“All right, but when the troof’s ugly I 
don't think it’s nice.” 

“Don’t you, dear?” 

“No, I.don’t, and—” she felt the small 
body stiffen—‘now you've told, I won't 
call you ‘Mummy’ any more—not even at 
bedtimes.” 

“But isn’t that rather unkind?” said 
Helen softly. 

“IT don’t care! I don’t care! You've 
hurted me in my insides and I'll hurt you 
back. I'll hurt you as long as I live!” 

“Don't—Oh don’t talk like that, dear! 
You don’t know what—” 

“IT will! And when I’m dead I'll hurt 
you worse.” 

“Thank goodness, I shall be dead long 
before you, darling.” 

“Huh! Emma says, ‘Never know your 
luck’”’—Michael had been talking to 
Helen’s elderly, flat-faced maid. “Lots of 
little beys die quite soon. So’ll I. Then 
you'll see!” 

Helen caught her breath and moved to- 
wards the door, but the wail of “Mummy! 
Mummy!” drew her back again, and the 
two wept together. 

At ten years old, after two terms at a 
prep. school, something or somebody gave 
him the idea that his civil status was not 
quite regular. He attacked Helen on the 
subject, breaking down her stammered 
defence with the family directness. 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” he said 
cheerily at the end. “People wouldn’t 
have talked like they did if my people 
had been married. But don’t you bother, 
Auntie. I’ve found out ail about my sort 
in English Hist’ry and the Shakespeare 
bits. There was William the Conqueror 
to begin with, and—oh heaps more, and 
they all got on first rate. "T’won’t make 
any difference to you, my being that— 
will it?” 

“As if anything could—” she began. 

“All right. We won't talk about it any 
inore if it makes you cry.” He never 
inentioned the thing again of his own 
will, but when, two years later, he skill- 
fully managed to have measles in the holi- 
days, as his temperature went up to the 
appointed 104, he muttered of nothing 
else, till Helen’s voice, piercing at last his 
delirium, reached him with assurance that 
nothing on earth or beyond could make 
any difference between them. 

The terms at his public school, and the 
wonderful Christmas, Easter and Summer 
holidays followed each other, variegated 
and glorious as jewels on a string; and 
as jewels Helen treasured them. In due 
time, Michael developed his own interests, 
which ran their course and gave way to 


others; but his interest in Helen was 
constant and increasing throughout. She 
repaid it with all that she had of affec 
tion or could command of council and 
money, and since Michael was no fool, the 
War took him on the edge of what was 
like to have been a most promising 
career. 

He should have gone up to Oxford, 
with a Scholarship, in October. At the 
end of August he was on the edge of 
joining the first holocaust of public school 
boys who threw themselves into the Line, 
but the Captain of his O. T. C., where he 
had been Sergeant for nearly a year, 
headed him off and steered him directly 
to a commission in a Battalion so new 
that half of it still wore the old Army 
red, and the other half was _ hatching 
meningitis through living overcrowdedly 
in damp tents. Helen had been shocked at 
the idea of direct enlistment. 

“But it’s in the family,” 
laughed. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
believed that old story all this time?” said 
Helen. (Emma, her maid, had been dead 
now several years.) “I gave you my word 
of honour—and I give it again—that 
that it’s all right. It is indeed.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t worry me. It never 
did,” he replied valiantly. “What I meant 
was, I should have got into the show 
earlier if I'd enlisted—like my grand 
father.” 

“Don’t talk like that. Are you afraid 
of it’s ending so soon, then?” 

“No such luck! You know what K. 
says.” 

“Yes. But my banker told me last Mon 
day it couldn't possibly last beyond 
Christmas—for financial reasons.” 

*Hope he’s right, but our Colonel 
and he’s a Regular—says it’s going to be 
i long job.” 

Michael’s battalion was fortunate in 
that, by some chance which meant sev- 
eral “leaves,” it was used for coast de 
fence among the shallow trenches on the 
Norfolk coast; thence sent north to watch 
the mouth of a Scotch estuary, and lastly 
held for weeks on a baseless rumour of 
foreign service. But, the very day that 
Michael was to have met Helen for four 
whole hours at a railway-junction up the 
line, it was hurled out, to help make good 
the wastage of Loos, and he had only 
just time to send her a wire of farewell. 

In France luck again helped the Battal- 
ion. It was put down near the Salient, 
where it led a meritorioys and unexacting 
life while the Somme was being manu- 
factured; and enjoyed the peace of the 
Armentiéres and Laventie sectors when 
that battle began. Finding that it had 
sound views on protecting its own flanks 
and could dig, a prudent Commander 
stole it out of its own division, under 
pretense of helping to lay telegraphs, and 
used it about Ypres at large. 

A month later, and just after Michael 
had written Helen that there was nothing 
special doing and therefore no need to 
worry, a shell-splinter dropping out of 
a wet dawn killed him at once, while the 
next shell uprooted and laid down over 
the body what had been the foundation 
of a farm wall, so neatly that none but 
an expert would have guessed that any- 
thing unpleasant had happened. 

*¢e 


Michael 


By this time the village was old in ex- 
perience of war, and, English-fashion, had 
evolved a ritual to meet it. When the 
postmistress handed her seven-year old 
daughter the official telegram to take to 
Miss Turrell, she observed to the Rector’s 
gardener :— “It’s Miss Helen’s turn now.” 
He replied, thinking of his own son:— 
“Well, he’s lasted longer than some.” The 
child herself came to the front door weep- 
ing aloud, because Master Michael had 
often given her sweets. Helen, presently, 
found herself pulling down the house 
blinds one after one with great care, and 
saying earnestly to each:-- “Missing al 
ways means dead.” Then she took her 
place in the dreary procession that was 
impelled to go through inevitable series 
of unprofitable emotions. The Rector, of 
course, preached hope and_ prophesied 
word, very soon, from a prison camp 
Several friends, too, told her perfectly 
truthful tales, but always about other 
women to whom, {Turn to page 78| 
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( i 1 
Iter month ind months of silence, their 
r ng had been miraculously restored 
Other people urged her to communicate 
wit! talht secretari and Organisa- 
tions who could communicate with ben- 
evolent neutral who could extract 


accurate information from the most s¢ 
cretive ol Hun prison-commandants 
Helen did and wrote and signed every 
thing that was suggested or put before her 

Once, on one of Michael’s leave he had 
taken her over a munition factory wher 








he iw the yrogre of a shell from 
blank-iron to the all but finished artick 


ry); * It struck her at the time that the wretched 
Ce Fy), Al Ful thir was never left alone for a single 
Lis wonderfu as never 


ond, m being manufactured into 


ve t bereaved next-of-kin,” she told herself, 
he prepared het document 

In due course, when all the Organisa 

tions had deeply or sincerely regretted 


eir inability to trace, et omethin 


99 ve way within her and all sensation 
iN of thankfulne for the release 
can to an end in blessed pa vity 

2 Michael had died and her world had stood 


till and she had been one with the full 


points the way to perfect +0 9 a eres. Now she was sand 


till and the world was going tor 


vard, but it did not concern her—in no 
OIL S | O V E iy or relation did it touch her She 
) I she 


knew this by the ease with which 


could lip Michael’s name into talk and 
( OOKING ncline her head to the proper angle, at 





e proper irmur of sympath 


In the blessed realisation of that reliet 
fory i leook ! the Armistice with all its bells broke over 
tat her and passed unheeded. At the end of 

| Star Oil St 1 it inother year she had overcome her phy 
= Hi il loathing of the living and returned 
( t ! » that she could take them by 
the hand and almost sincerely wish them 

ll. She had no interest in any after 
it t L » math, national or pe! onal, of the war, 
t embet but, aS movin it an immense distance 
| the peppy heat o he sat on various relief committees and 

t a be held strong view he heard herself de 
vering them—on the site of the proposed 


village War Memorial 
RED STAR HAS NO WICKS thy: algae nay 


there came to her, as next of kin 
} 


ficial intimation—backed by a page 


KB t Red $ i letter to her in indelible pencil, a 
DPY, lver identity d ind a watch—to the 
/ * Red St effect that the body of Lieutenant Michael 
t t , rurrell had been found, identified and 
( ) { reinterred in Hagenzeele Third Military 
t I t heat—a Cemetet the letter of the row and the 
t Red Sta rave’s number in that row duly given 
videly So Helen found herself moved on to 
x i yvomen who another process of the manufacture to a 
Starts cook t world full of exultant or broken relative 
tant ted. S le now strong in the certainty that there 
: was an altar upon earth where they 
B ight lay their love. These soon told her, 
V : : s nd | means of time-tables made clear, 
ery Economical how it was and how little it inter 
| S Oil St fered with life’s affairs t ) ee one 





the Rector’s wife said 


he been killed in Mesopotamia, or 
eR St for Gallipoli 
If t vrit Phe ny of being waked up to some 
! t t t to t rt of second life drove Helen across the 
I Star Bo \ ‘ Dept. | Channel where, in a new world of abbre 
I D Val Srove Com! viated title he learnt that Hagenzeele 
I rd « ild be comfortably reached by 
ifternoon train which fitted in with 
orning boat, and that there was a 





fortable little hotel not three kilo 
etres from Hagenzeele itself, where one 
( 1d pend quite a comfortabl night 


Oil STOVE 1 see one’s grave next morning. All th 


had from a Central Authority who 
r every need tt to Six ee } rd 
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The Gardener 


by then she could not find her child she 
should go mad Whereupon, she fell for 
ward on Helen’s breast; but the Officer’s 
wife came out quickly from a little bed 
room behind the office, and the three of 
them lifted the woman on to the cot 

“They are often like this,” said the 
Ofiicer’s wife loosening the tight bonnet 
tring “Vesterday he said he’d been 
killed at Hooge. Are you sure you know 
your grave? It makes such a difference.’ 

“Yes, thank you,” said Helen, and hur- 
ried out before the woman on the bed 
hould begin to lament again. 

Tea in a crowded mauve and blue 
triped wooden structure, with a false 
front, carried her till further into the 
nightmare She paid her bill beside a 
tolid, plain-featured English-woman, 
who, hearing her inquire about the train to 
Hagenzecle, volunteered to come with her. 

“I’m going to Hagenzeele myself,” she 
explained. “Not to Hagenzeele Third; 
mine is Sugar Factory, but they call it 
La Rosiére now. It’s just south of Hagen 
zeele Three. Have you got your room at 
the Hotel there?” 

“Oh yes, thank you. I’ve wired.” 

“That’s better. Sometimes the place is 
quite full and at others there’s hardly a 
soul. But they’ve put new bathrooms into 
the old Lion d’Or—that’s the hotel on the 
west side of Sugar Factory—and it draws 
off a lot of people, luckily.” 

“It’s all new to me. This is the first 
time I’ve been over.” 

“Indeed! This is my ninth time since 
the Armistice. Not on my own account—/ 
haven’t lost anyone, thank God—but, like 
every one else, I've a lot of friends at home 
who have. Coming over as often as I do 
I find it helps them to have some one just 
look at the the place and tell them about 
it afterwards. And one can take photos fo1 
them, too. I get quite a list of commis 
sions to execute in that way.” She laughed 
nervously and tapped her sluts. Kodak 

“There are two or three to see at Sugar 
Factory this time, and plenty of others 
in the Cemeteries all about. My system is 
to save them up, and arrange them, you 
know And when I’ve got enough com- 
missions for one area to make it worth 
while, I go over and execute them It 
does comlort people 
“I suppose so,” Helen answered, shiv- 
ering as they entered the little train 

“Of course it does. (Isn’t it lucky we've 
got window-seats?) It must do or they 
wouldn't ask one to do it, would they 4 
I've a list of quite twelve or fifteen com 
missions here ” she tapped her Kodak 


again—“I must sort them out tonight 
Oh, I forgot to ask you. What’s yours?” 
“My nephew,” said Helen. “But I was 


very tond of him.” 

Ah yes! I sometimes wonder whether 
they know after death? What do you 
think ?” 

“Oh, I don't—I haven’t dared to think 
much about that sort of thing,” said 
Helen, almost lifting her hands to keep 
her off 

“Perhaps that’s better,” the woman an 
swered. “The sense of loss must be 
enough, I expect. But I won’t worry you 
iny more.” 

Helen was grateful, but when they 
reached the hotel Mrs. Scarsworth they 
had exchanged names) insisted on dining 
it the same table with her and after the 
meal, in the little hideous salon full of 
low-voiced relatives, took Helen throug! 
her “commissions” with biographies of the 
dead, where she happe ned to know them, 
ind sketches of their next of kin Helen 
endured till nearly half past nine, ere she 
fled to her room. Almost at once there 
wa i knock at her door and Mrs. Scars 
worth entered; her hands holding t! 
dreadful list clasped before her 

“Ves—vyes—I/ know,” she began. “You'r 
ick of me, but I want to tell you some 
thing. You—you aren't married, are you? 
Then perhaps yu won't But it doesn’t 
matter I've to tell some one I can't 

» on any longer like this.” 

“But please * Mrs Scarsworth had 
backed against the shut door, and het 
nouth worked drily 

“In a minute,” she said. “You—you 
know about these graves of mine I was 
telling you about down stairs, just now? 
They really are commissions At least 
everal of them are.” Her eye wandered 
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Remember that wrinkles wear 
out dresses. Those great, deep 
creases in your skirt cut through 
the fabric and mar the finish. 
Then you can’t look well-dressed 
when you’re all mussed and 
wrinkled, and precious evening 
hours are lost in pressing clothes. 


“Wrinkle-proof” your ward- 
robe—wear a dress-protecting 
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Congress St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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The 1926 Wall Paper Sample Book is 
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The Gardener 


round the room. “What extraordinary 
wall-papers they have in Belgium, don't 
you think?... Yes. I swear they are 
commissions. But there’s one, d’you see, 
and—and he was more to me than any- 
thing else in the world. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Helen nodded. 

“More than any one else. And, of 
course, he oughtn’t to have been. He 
ought to have been nothing to me. But 
he was. He is. That's why I do the com 
mission, you see. That’s all.” 

“But why do you tell me?” Helen asked 
desperately. 

“Because I's so tired of lying. Tired of 
lying—always lying—year in and yea1 
out. When I don’t tell lies I've got to 
act ’em and I've got to think ‘em, always 
You don’t know what that means! He 
was everything to me that he oughtn’t to 
have been—the one real thing—the only 
thing that ever happened to me in all my 
life; and I’ve had to pretend he wasn’t 
I've had to watch every word I said, and 
think out what lie I’d tell next, for years 
and years!” ; 

“How many years?” said Helen. 

“Six years and four months before, and 
two and three quarters after. I’ve gone 
to him eight times, since; tomorrow’ll 
make the ninth and—and I can’t—I can’t 
go to him again with nobody in the 
world knowing. I want to be honest with 
some one before I go. Do you under- 
stand? It doesn’t matter about me. I was 
never truthful, even as a girl. But it isn't 
worthy of him. So—so I—I had to tell 
you. I can’t keep it up any longer. Oh, 
I can’t!” 

She lifted her hands almost to the 
level of her mouth, and brought them 
down sharply, still joined, to full arms’ 
length below her waist. Helen reached 
forward, caught them, bowed her head 
over them and murmured: “Oh, my dear! 
My dear!” Mrs. Scarsworth stepped back, 
her face all mottled. 

“My God!” she said. “Is that how you 
take it?” Helen could not speak and the 
woman went out, but it was a long while 
before Helen could get her sleep. 

Next morning, Mrs. Scarsworth left 
early on her round of commissions, and 
Helen walked alone to Hagenzeele Third 
The place was still in the early making, 
and stood some five or six feet above the 
metalled road which it flanked for hun 
dreds of yards. Culverts across the deep 
ditch served for entrances through the 
unfinished boundary wall. She climbed a 
few wooden-faced earthen steps and then 
met the entire crowded level of the thing 
in one held breath. She did not know 
that Hagenzeele Third counted twenty- 
one thousand dead already. All she saw 
was a merciless sea of black crosses, bear 
ing little strips of stamped tin at an 
gles across their faces. She could distin 
guish no order or arrangement in their 
mass; nothing but a waist-high wilder 
ness as of weeds stricken dead, rushing at 
her. She went forward, moved to the 
left and the right hopelessly, wondering 
by what guidance she should ever come 
to her own. A great distance away there 
was a line of whiteness. It proved to be 
a block of some two or three hundred 
graves whose headstones had already been 
set, whose flowers were planted out, and 
whose new-sown turf showed green. Here 
she could see clear-cut letters at the ends 
of the rows, and, referring to her 
slip, realised it was not here she must 
look. 

A man knelt behind a line of head- 
stones—evidently a gardener, for he was 
firming a young plant in the soft earth 
She went towards him, her paper in her 
hand. He rose at her approach and with- 
out prelud> or salutation asked: “Who 
are you looking for?” 

“Lieutenant Michael  Turrell — my 
nephew,” said Helen slowly and word for 
word, as she had many thousands of 
times in her life. 

The man lifted his eyes and looked at 
her with infinite compassion before he 
turned from the fresh sown grass toward 
the naked black crosses. 

“Come with me,” he said, “and I will 
show you where your son lies.” 

When Helen left the cemetery she 
turned for a last look. In the distance 
she saw a man bending over his young 
plants, and she went away, supposing him 
to be the gardener. 
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cA skin specialist in the Har- 
vard Medical School says, 
“the delicate skin of a baby is 
very susceptible to the many 
irritating discharges which as- 
sailit ... If the baby is fat, 
wash out the folds of the neck, 
groins and buttocks, and thighs 
in the daily bath, and dust in 
an abundance of talcum powder 
to absorb the future moisture.” 








more mothers choose 
this baby powder 
than any other ~ ~ 


OTHERS of young babies 

areextremely conscientious. 
They do everything in their power 
for the happiness and welfare of 
the tiny person entrusted to their 
care. 

Every touch of their fingers on 
the soft little body tells them how 
delicate and tender baby’s skin is. 

No powder can be too safe, too 
pure, for that rose-petal surface. 
No care can be too great to save 
it from chafing or eruptions. 


With these careful mothers the 
use of baby powder is as much a 
part of their routine as baby’s 


feedings. 
Many times a day 


They use it after baby’s bath, 
every time the diaper is changed; 
they rub it over the chubby body 
to cool it and keep heat rash 
away. Many times a day 


how pure and safe and soothing it 
is, more mothers all over the 
country use Johnson’s Baby Pow- 
der than any other. 

For it is made by doctors’ prescrip- 
tion. The doctors themselves asked 
Johnson and Johnson to prepare this 
powder. They felt the need of a pow- 
der they could feel perfectly safe in 
recommending for the babies under 
their care. 


Scientifically guarded in 
its making 


So it was only natural that they 
should turn to the people whose huge 
laboratories already made hundreds 
of antiseptic articles for their use. 

They knew that here only the pur 
est ingredients would be used and 
that in its manufacture the powder 
would be scrupulously guarded from 
contamination. 

To those mothers who do not al- 
ready know the goodness and purity 
of this beneficent powder, 





they use it. And because 
of this frequent and inti- 
mate use the choice of 
the powder itself becomes 


highly important. | 
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Johnson and Johnson are 
now offering a free sample 
of it together with their 
helpful little book, “The 
Faith ofa Baby.” Just send 
them your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below. 
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The Judgment of Helenie Broc 


[Continued 


daughters of their own, approached 
Madame LeCouer carefully upon the mat- 
ter, wishing to give her friendly warning, 
but the silly hen ruffled her feathers and 
laid their honest efforts to jealousy. 

And then Helenie Broc came home from 
school at Montreal. 

She had been gone the better part of 
four years and Fort O’Light remembered 
her as a scrawny child of sixteen, all 
eyes and hair and with a tongue like a 
rapier to back the wit of her. 

When she stepped off the fur boat in 
her English clothes it did not know her 
at all. Only her brother, Armand, whose 
love and money had made of her the ex- 
quisite thing she was, knew her and folded 
her in his big rough arms like a_ bear. 
And be it said in passing that the girl, 
trim and slender and fine as some piece 
of sculpture, clung upon his breast in an 
ibandon of joy which utterly repaid 
\rmand for the long white months of 
work along his trap-lines. She had been 
educated far above her station, but she 
returned to it as if but a day and no 
changed ideals had intervened. 

All the post beheld that return with 
open mouth. It had never seen such 
beauty, such great dark eyes of fire, such 
a little pointed face between the brims 
of the smart small hat. 

On the outskirts of the crowd gathered 
to see the boat come in stood Reti® 
Aunoldy, and on his face was the strang 
est look of all—a hushed look as it were, 
and he was not laughing. “Tell me,” he 
said to little Anatole Silver, “who was 
that—and where does she belong?” 

“Here!” said Anatole proudly. “Did 
you not see, M’sieu, the look of home 
upon her? Oh, yes—she ees Helenie Brox 

little Helenie who was the wild-cat, the 
scratcher, the tornado among the small 
ones! I have seen her fight, M’sieu, like 
all-possessed, because a boy twice her size 
abuse a helpless kitten. KicK}scratch, bite 

it was all one! An’ her eyes! Sacre! 
And now she ees come home—a grand 
lady as all can see!” 

\ grand lady! A sweet, grand lady, 
in all truth. She ran about the post 
cager as a flame of fire, laughing, shaking 
hands, the old Helenie nine tenths of the 
time. The other tenth she was the lady 
from the outside—poised suddenly when 
some young blade presumed a bit too far. 

And how the post loved her on sight! 

She had the old spinnet which was in 
Armand’s cabin, and she could play like 
an angel. A little of this ability had 
come from her mother whose only link 
with her native France had been the 
spinnet, and the Sisters at Montreal had 
given her the rest. So, in the spring 
twilights, many youths had business walk- 
ing near the southern wall of the stockade 
where the cabin was situated, and among 
them, Rette Aunoldy. Rette Aunoldy, by 
far the finest specimen of a man on all 
the Saskatchewan, his devil-may-care 
manner toned down for once, a sort ot 
wonder on his handsome face. Aunoldy, 
who, with that first sight of her stepping 
from the boat, had been a changed man 

For the first time in his questionable 
life a diffidence sat upon him. It was not 
long until Helenie met him face to face 
upon the path and his speaking eyes 
poured out to her all that he had told 
his women forever, along with something 
new and vastly better. They were elo- 
quent eyes, exciting and thrilling, and the 
heart in the girl’s breast leaped and 
tumbled like a bird in the skies at dawn. 

She met them full with her own fearless 
glance and Rette, though he had never 
bespoken her before, reached out an im- 
pulsive hand and touched her wrist. It 
was twilight, and spring you will remem- 
ber, and there happened to be no one 
near upon the path. 

“Ma’amselle,” he said, half whispering 
after a breathless fashion, “forgive me, 
Ma’amselle—but as two rivers meet, so 
we helpless, rushing together, meet. It is 
ordained. The world was meant for us!” 

And he held hard to the wrist in his 
grasp, devouring her lovely face with his 
eves. The girl drew a long shivering 
breath and her own eyes burned red in the 
gathering dusk. Then she laughed a bit 
and leaned toward him. Helenie, the wild- 
cat, forgot that other tenth. 

In a second she was in Aunoldy’s arms, 
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her own arms around him, and in that 
second was born the grande passion 
which was to rock Fort O’Light to its 
foundations. Love was born, love like a 
flame, like a wind, like a tide, a half 
savage, irresistible thing that swept them 
together in a wild and jealous adoration. 

There were tears in Helenie’s eyes and 
she was trembling like a leaf in a breeze, 
while Rette kissed her two hands in a 
passion of humbleness—Rette Aunoldy. 

Then the girl tore loose from his arms 
and ran home and the man went away 
in the night. And down by the river gate 
the two little sisters watched the path 
that led down to their father’s cabin 
and did not talk save for the strained com- 
monplaces which had been their sole con- 
versation of late. 

The following Sunday, Father Tenau 
held services in the log church behind 
Headquarters and who should walk there- 
to, openly, in the broad light of day, but 
Helenie Broc and Rette Aunoldy together! 
The girl looked like an angel in her white 
city garments with her wide white hat that 
bore a scarlet rose, and the man carried 
her prayer book in his great hands. So 
they entered and knelt under the sound 
of the old priest’s voice, and Rette’s 
vagabond head was bowed for the first 
time in ten wild years—and all the popu- 
lace, gathered there, held its breath, 

On their father’s bench beneath a 
shaded window Ailine and Marie LeCouer 
saw—drooped like twin lilies in the sun, 

But the man and girl, lost in their 
sudden great glory, saw nothing. 

Helenie lifted her rapt face and sang, 
her red mouth like a round flower, and 
Rette heard only her among the multitude. 

He had been born without a conscience 
and so he gave no thought to the two 
pretty creatures in their simple garments. 
He did not even know they were there. 

But Ailine knew, and Marie knew, and 
all the congregation knew. The piteous 
consciousness was like a drawn string 
among them. There were kind clickings of 
tongues and glances turned elaborately 
aside after the services to let the shamed 
young creatures slip away unnoticed, and 
more than one mother looked wonder- 
ingly at Helenie Broc. 

“Maybe she does not know,” they told 
each other and later they went to her 
as they had done to Madame LeCouer, 
and they had yet one more glaring justi- 
fication for their warning against Rette. 

“See, Helenie cherie,” they pointed out, 
“the man is a woman’s man and will al- 
ways be. There was Casso’s wife whose 
heart was broken without a doubt—” 

“A weak vessel, then!” said Helenie 
scornfully, her eyes beginning to shine. 

“And the girl who took the _half- 
breed—” 

“As she should have done before!” 

“And here, now, the LeCouer sisters, 
who only wait. Aunoldy’s decision between 
them to arrange the marriage.” 

Helenie leaped to her feet. 

“And why all this to me? Am I these 
sisters’ keeper ?” 

“But he is cruel, cherie,” they reasoned 
patiently; “he has no care for the hearts 
he tramples under wild feet. He is—” 

Helenie waved a wearied hand. “You 
do not understand,” she said, “he loves— 
at last. And,” she flared up, “you waste 
your breath. He is mine and I laugh at 
the world. I shall scratch the eyes of any 
who comes taking him from me.” 

So. What could one do? There was 
nothing for it, and Rette had Father 
Tenau make the first announcement in the 
church within a month. 

The LeCouer sisters did not hear, for 
they had ceased to attend and there was 
a certain grim piteousness in the vacant 
bench beneath the window. Helenie saw 
this bench from the tail of her black 
eyes and moved a bit on her own, but 
the pretty mouth of her drew defiantly 
down at the corners and she brushed her 
neat lap with elaborately careless fingers. 

She was very busy these days, what 
with the sewing of her wedding finery and 
the constant coming of Rette to the cabin 
to lean in the doorway and regard her 
with sober eyes that bore a new 
wonder. “Ma’amselle,” he told her diffi- 
dently—he who had ever been so glib with 
extravagant endearments—‘I tremble 
with fear sometimes. [Turn to page 83] 
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The Judgment of Helenie Broc 


[Continued from page &0] 


I would that our wedding had been cried 
the last time; I am eaten with unease.” 

The girl stopped her work and looked 
at him with calm surety. 

“That is weakness, heart’s heart,” she 
said, “I am yours and you are mine, and 
there is the whole of a life before us, may- 
be fifty or sixty years together. I give you 
joy of them, M’sieu Aunoldy,” she finished, 
laughing. “Do you not know that they 
called me ‘wild-cat’ in my little girl days 
because of my wicked temper?” 

Aunoldy shook his head. “Not temper,” 
he said, “heart—deep, tender heart. They 
tell me how you fought in pity for the 
suffering, the helpless.” 

Helenie, lifted her needle again, paused 
in the act. For a second an odd chill went 
down her little straight back. Then she 
tossed her head and set the shining point 
viciously into the fabric—so viciously 
that it went on through and pricked the 
soft ball of her finger, which went 
promptly into her mouth and brought 
Rette in across the sill in a bound to kiss 
the spot, and the mouth as well. 

So the days drew by with much click- 
ing of tongues. Fort O’Light wondered 
what Armand thought of affairs but no 
one asked him, since Armand Broc was 
not one with whom to take much liberty. 

After the marriage had been cried in 
church the second time, something hap- 
pened which caused the girl to be more 
than ever high-headed and scornful. 

On a night when she sat very late be- 
side her lamp sewing her endless fine 
seams, she became conscious of eyes upon 
her from the dark outside and looked more 
than once toward the black square of the 
window before she caught the glint of her 
light on two steady orbs. She was not 
afraid, this Helenie Broc, of anything she 
had ever seen, so she laid down her work 
and said crisply, “Well, if you have word 
for me, come in and say it.” 

The eyes flickered away and presently 
there was a timid sound at the door’s 
sill and a girl stood there, a slim slip 
of a creature with great biue eyes above 
dark shadows that lay on her pale cheeks 
like paint. She had little fair rings of 
hair on brow and temple. 

Helenie Broc knew her at once for one 
of the LeCouer girls, though which she 
could not tell, and a great surge of min- 
gled emotions fled up to her head. Anger 
and fear and that overmastering rage 
which sometimes comes from pity. 

“Well?” she said, standing haughtily by 
her little table and tapping on the floor 
with one slippered foot, “Well?” 

“Ma’amselle,” said Marie LeCouer in a 
voice so low it was scarce above a whis- 
per, “I come—I—I come to beg you—” 

“Ves?” said Helenie cruelly. Her eyes 
were beginning to burn red, like the oven 
holes. 

The gentle girl in the doorway floun- 
dered hopelessly and she gave her no whit 
of help. “Monsieur Aunoldy,” said Marie, 
choking over the name, “he—he has been 

before you came he was a suitor at my 
father’s house.” 

“One must go somewhere,” said 
Helenie, smoothing back the hair from 
her forehead with an elegant gesture, “and 
—I was not here.” 

Marie LeCouer swallowed. “We—loved 
him, Ma’amselle,” she said shamedly, “my 
little sister and I. We know now that he 
played with us both—that his kisses—” 
she gasped a little at the memory, “his—- 
kisses were for us both. The warmth of 
his arms— Oh, Ma’amselle we could not 
but love him!” 

She paused, open-mouthed, and Helenie 
by the table clenched her hand and 
opened it—clenched and opened—twice, 
three times, as if she could rend the 
speaker limb from limb. “And what have 
I to do with that?” she said. 

“I—thought—perhaps— It is not for 
myself, Ma’amselle—I can endure, I think 
—though my heart is dead within me! 
But Ailine—the little one—she is dying as 
surely as the sun shines! The sight of 
him swinging down this path—the whis- 
pers of your marriage—they are killing 
her. Oh, Ma’amselle, her mouth shakes 
all day and she can not stop it!” 

There was tragedy incarnate in the 
girl’s voice. “If you could—perhaps—go 
away, Ma’amselle, as soon as possible? 
Both of you? If she could not see him 


every day—maybe she could get her 
Strength again! Please, Ma’amselle Hel- 
enie—for the little one?” 

Now inside Helenie Broc an old at- 
tribute was stirring—the savage desire to 
champion the weak and suffering—but 
over and above it, superimposed upon it 
as it were, was the passion of her love. 

So she stood trembling by the tab!e 
shaken by these two, and by the mad 
jealousy which Marie’s mention of those 
kisses had whipped to devouring flame 

For a second she wavered, wet her lips 
and shook her little black head upon her 
shoulders like a petulant child. 

Then she flung out her hands, shrugged 
her shoulders, lifted her brows 

“After the marriage,’ she said, very 
lightly, “I shall accompany Monsieur 
wherever he wishes to go. Until then I 
fear you—and—your sister—will have to 
do as seems best to you.” 

The next day was Sunday and Father 
Tenau announced the marriage for the 
last time. It was a beautiful day, soft with 
sunshine and little winds that trod the roof 
of the forest like fairy feet, and Helenie 
dreamed with drowsy eyes under the 
sound of the old priest’s voice. 

And then, suddenly, there came the 
staccato sound of running feet without 
and old man LeCouer loomed in the 
doorway of the little church, waving 
frantic arms. “For the love of God!” he 
screamed, “come quick! To the river!” 

In that vital land its people were ele- 
mental. They rose in a body under 
LeCouer’s stirring cry. The priest himself 
ran down the aisle, his bands flying. And 
so they came in a long stream to find the 
old man dancing like a Dervish on the 
shale, while his wife rocked, wailing, on 
her knees. 

Marie LeCouer was wading in the shal- 
lows, peering pathetically along the 
lighted bottom and calling with an eerie 
note, “Ailine! Ailine! Ailine! Oh, Little 
one! Ailine!” 

“Drowned!” the old man_ shrieked, 
“Oh, bon Dieu! In the pool below Black 
Rock! The littlest one!” 

The crowd of the populace, dumb with 
horror and pity, soon spread along the 
shore while McBain the Factor, come 
from Headquarters, took the thing in 
hand, as was the habit ‘of the Law. 

Young Stephen Fortesque came forth 
to his beckoning hand and shed his moc- 
casins, his shirt and sash and cap. Young 
Stephen who was the child of the river 
in all its moods, and who could go down 
into its secret depths, ‘efficient and un- 
afraid. So he went, presently, off the 
placid brow of Black Rock and disap- 
peared, while the people, leaning forward, 
held their breath. He was gone a long 
time, came up for air, and once more 
went down. Still the people leaned for 
ward, held their breath. 

And then they saw him coming up—a 
stirring figure in the moving depths—and 
all along the shore a groan went up from 
aching throats, for this time he came 
slowly and he carried something in his 
arm—a sweet, white something, slender 
and small, whose little head hung grace- 
fully back above its golden hair, whose 
pale hands trailed wistfully behind! 

A dozen hands reached out to take it 
from him, but Marie LeCouer was before 
them all and she fell upon her sister's 
breast like one bereft of reason 

Women began to weep aloud all along 
the edge of the water and men twisted 
their caps to strings striving for control 
and back a little way Helenie Broc stood 
with her mouth wide open and one hand 
fumbling strangely at her throat. 

Beside her Rette Aunoldy, as grey as 
a stone, watched the scene. 

Now this Helenie Broc was an un- 
known quantity, a creature of intense 
passions, yet withal, above her mates in 
the matter of soul. 

She stood now, weaving on her feet, 
gasping for the breath that seemed denied 
her. Her eyes were terrible in their shine 
and wideness. And presently she ran for- 
ward and flung herself on the earth beside 
the dead girl, weeping with open mouth. 

“T!” she cried, “I am the guilty one! 
Hate me! Spit upon me! Do something 
to me, for the love of God!” 

But no one paid her a passing atten- 
tion, save a mother, [Turn to page 84] 
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one of those who had warned who 
took her at her word and stup,.u her 
tears long enough to give her that last 
degree of insult. 

Only Rette, still grey and silent, came 
presently and lifted her, led her away 
toward her cabin while the sorrowful 
mass went winding in to bring back to 


She reached and took the hand of Rette 
Aunoldy, holding it close in both her 
own, and if ever a human face spoke 
plainly of the devastating emotions it was 
hers. Remorse, regret, sorrow, they all 
were there writ bold upon it, and under 
and over all that great love which could 
neither be killed nor cheapened. “Hear 


her father’s house the littlest one who ye,” said Helenie Broc, “from this day 
could not live and endure. forward I pronounce upon this man, 
The next Sunday was to have been the Rette Aunoldy, and upon myself, Helenie 


day of the wedding. It dawned as sweet 
and fair as its predecessor and all the 
populace came sadly to the church in 
search of that comfort which can be 
found only at the feet of God. 

They worshipped in silence more pro- 
found than usualand when, at the service’s 
end, Helenie Broc walked up the aisle 
with Rette Aunoldy beside her, their red- 


Broc, sentence of atonement, which we 
de solemnly promise in your presence to 
carry out.” 

She paused and Aunoldy spoke, clearly. 

“I do so promise,” he said. 

“Beginning at dawn,” said Helenie, “to- 
morrow morning, and lasting for one hour 
each day of the summer, between the 
trapping seasons, we, together, will stand 
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bowed shoulders of Marie, watched with 
bright blue eyes that were hard as iron. 

The silence became oppressive. 

“Will you not condemn us?” cried the 
irl, her mouth trembling, “Father—we 
long for punishment. Pronounce it!” 

But the old priest shook his head. 

“We cannot, my daughter,” he said; 
“it is beyond us.” 

“Then,” she said in a voice that seemed 
tifled, a harsh, stern voice thick and un- 
natural, “I shall condemn us myself 
and pronounce judgment!” 


Tenau came to love the girl as his very 
own, and Rette at last listened soberly to 
his holy teachings. 

And so the five years of the sentence 
passed, and on the very day appointed, 
to the hour, the wedding of Helenie Broc 
and Rette Aunoldy was solemnized as 
if but a day had intervened. 

The great love between them, born at 
sight, had never wavered nor died down, 
and they went together to the cabin on 
the Upper Saskatchewan as joyfully as if 
nc shadow of sorrow had ever dimmed it. 


Find the Lady 
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Bellarion 
[Continued from page 10] 


On these reflections he must have fallen 
asleep, and he must have slept for some 
time before suddenly he awakened. He 
raised himself on his elbows, an operation 
by no means easy with pinioned wrists, 
and turned his head in*the direction of 
the sound, to perceive a faint but in- 
creasing rhomb of light from the di 
rection of the doorway, and to under 
stand with the next heart-beat that the 
door was being slowly and_stealthily 
pushed open. 

That was, he afterwards confessed, his 
first real acquaintance with the emotion 
of fear; fear that roughened his skin and 
chilled his spine; fear inspired by the in 
stantaneous conviction that here came 
someone to murder him as he lay there 
bound and helpless. The suspense was 
but of seconds, yet in those seconds 
Bellarion seemed to live an age as he 
watched that slowly widening gap and the 
faint light which increased in area but 
hardly in illumination. ‘Then the shadowy 
form of a man slipped through, darkly 
discernible in the faint glow from the 
veiled light he carried.. Very softly came 
his voice: “Sh! Quiet! Make no sound!” 

The note of warning partially calmed 
the tumult of Bellarion’s heart. As 
quietly as it had been opened the door 
was closed again, a thin and partially 
translucent mantle was pulled from the 
lantern it had been muffling, and the light 
beating through the horn panes was re 
flected from the floor and walls upon the 
lean aquiline features of Count Spigno. 

Bellarion uttered something that 
sounded like a chuckle. “I was expecting 
you,” said he. 

Spigno set the lantern on the floor, and 
came forward. “No need to talk,” he mut- 
tered. “Roll over so that I can cut your 
bonds.” And he drew his dagger for the 
purpose 

“Come now,” he said when that was 
done. “Take off your shoes. Make haste.” 

Bellarion squatted upon his bedding 
and, with hands that fumbled, still numb 
from the thong, he unfastened and re 
moved his shoes as he was bidden. His 
mind worked briskly, and it was not at 
all upon the subject of his escape that it 
was busy. He stood up at last. 

“Wait,” Spigno bade him in a whisper. 
“We must not go together. Give me five 
minutes to win clear; then follow.” 

He was turning to take up the lantern 
when Bellarion arrested him. “Let me 
come with you. If I should stumble in 
the dark they'll be upon me.” 

“Take care that you, do not.” 

“At least leave me your dagger, since 
you take the light.” 

“Here, then.” Spigno unsheathed and 
surrendered the weapon to him. 

Bellarion gripped the hilt. With very 


sombre eyes he considered the count. — 


Then the latter turned aside again for the 
lantern. “A moment,” said Bellarion. 

“What now ?” 

Impatiently Spigno faced once more 
the queer glance of those dark eyes, and 
in that moment Bellarion stabbed him. 
It was a_ swift, hard-driven, merciful 
stroke that found the unfortunate man’s 
heart and quenched his life before he had 
time to realize that it was threatened. 

A strangled sob broke from the mur- 
derer’s lips. His legs were trembling like 
empty hose with which the wind makes 
sport. He was deathly white and his 
sight was blurred by tears. He went 
down on his knees beside the dead count, 
turned him on his back, straightened out 
the twitching limbs, and folded the arms 
across the breast. 

He had performed a necessary act, 
necessary in the service of that princess 
whom he served almost despite himself. 
Thus at a blow he had shattered the in- 
strument upon which the Marquis Theo- 
dore was depending to encompass that 
lady’s ruin, and the discovery tomorrow 
of Spigno’s death and Bellarion’s own 
evasion, in circumstances of unfathomable 
mystery, must strike such terror into the 
hearts of the conspirators that there would 
probably be an end to the plotting which 
served no purpose but to advance the 
Regent’s schemes. 

Thrusting his shoes into his belt and 
muffling the lantern as Spigno had muf- 
fled it, he set out, the naked dagger in 
his right hand. He gained the floor be- 
low in safety, [Turn to page 86] 











To find the Face Powder that suits your type 
Send for the new Armand Beauty Test Packet 





Dark eyes and hair make you the brunette be- 

cause skin can have so many different tones. 

One sees brunettes with complexions like jas- 

mine flowers ... or pale lilies . . . or pic- 
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part of their brilliant charm. 


But beauty today is often lost in its 
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tween, the Powder, Rouge and Lipstick 
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Armand now offers a way for every 
woman to improve her make-up—in her 
own home, before her own frank mirror, 
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Armand Creams—the new Armand Eau 
de Cologne Cleansing Cream, a Cold 
Cream for massage and a Vanishing Cream 
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Hartshorn Fabrics and Rollers 


ATURALLY, when the Boston Museum of Fine Arts chose its 
N window shades, the verdict was Hartshorn Rollers with 
Hartshorn Fabrics. The windows had to harmonize with the 
beauty of the treasures within and with the architecture of the ex- 
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show you the beautiful colors and materials of Hartshorn Shade 
Fabrics. Stewart Hartshorn Company, 250 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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must learn vital 
facts about 
talcum 


You dare not gu about the purity of 
baby talc. Baby's skin is too sensitive, too 
delicate 

Talcums of coarse scents an 
in texture may be gritty, irritating or 
caustic. They may contain mica or lime, 
which burns, or tiny, shiny, flint-like par- 
ticles that cut and ma! eirfant skins raw 


Of course they lack medication. 


1 coarse 


a nem aoe ulise, Dr. Henry 
W. Stelwas , in “ Diseases of the Skin, 
has warned against grittiness in px wders. 

As to highly scented talcs, intended 


for adult use, Dr. 7 P. Crozer Grifhth, 
, - 

*The Care of the Baby,” advises avoid 

ance of a'l s 1 powders for babies 


Some pow lers, too drying, increase fric- 
tion instead of lessening it. 

There are two or three real baby tal- 
cums. Each i is worthy of a mother’s trust 

Mennen’s was the first borated talcum 
of all. The ticst medicated talcur 
babies. It had, still has, complete endorse- 
ment by the medical profession. For 
nearly 50 years it has been improved 
constantly, progressing, a lvancing with 
science. Nething has ever taken its place. 


Ask your own physician. 





Constant chemical analysis in the 
Laboratories assures the purity and ever 

coteeek ardof Mennen Borated Talcum 
Make certain that the soft, fine talcum 
contains no lime, quartz or mica. Men 
nen’s is medicated to scothe Baby's sk 
The famous formula in les elk me nts of 
proven healthful value. Or: oee rds cor 
ing comfort; another isa splendid healit 
agent. One ingredient w as chosen for its 
antiseptic effect; another helps in defeat 
ing friction. One c 
absorbency, and counteracts acidity. 

Mennen’s shields the delicate skin 
from the rubbing of clothes, of blankets, 
of Baby’sownskin-folds. Itabsorbs all irri 
tating moisture—perspiration, urine and 
bath-water. You can be sure of Mennen’s. 


One for Every Mother 

Let Belle Roberts sen lyou a copy of the 
wonderful Mennen Baby Book. Every 
page is helpful. From planning his layett 
and furnishing the nursery until the 
youngster, romper-clad, is romping— it 
guides and counsels each phase of Baby's 
development. 


—And for Your Own Use, Mada 
Mennen’'s is as wonderful for your own 
skin as for Baby's. Use after the batl 
Always rub the hands with it after every 
washing. Stops chapping. Shower body 
id feet to prevent friction and give ease 
of movement. 
NEW! Baby Ointment 

When skin gets dry, rough or inflamed 
ly Mennen Baby Ointment. Won 
fully cooling and alleviating. Heals, 
ssoshes, bubsicel s. Softens scales so that 
scalp may be gently, safely cleansed. In- 
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Continued from page 85] 
rou the balusters continued his niece were to be seen in that hall of 


cautious descent towards the mezzanine 
Midway down he heard the sound of 
meone moving in the passage to the 


right 

Suddenly, to his increasing horror, an 
other tronger light fell along the pass 
re It rew teadily as he watched it 


ind with it came a sound of softly shod 
feet, a mutter in a voice that he knew 
for Barbaresco’s, and an answering mut 
ter in the high-pitched voice of Barbar 
esco’s old ervant 

His first impulse w to turn and flee 
upwards, back the way he had come But 
thus he would be rushing into a trap. So, 
bracing himself for itever fate might 

nd, he bounded bo ind swiltly for 
ward At the foot of that flight they 
confronted each other 

Barbaresco was in bedgown and slipper, 
i candle in one hand, his servant follow 
ing at his heels. He was unarmed. But, 
passing the candle to his servant he flung 
himself bodily upon Bellarion, pinning the 
ind roaring 





young man’s arn to his sides, ¢ 
lustily the while But before he could 
sulhiciently 


| bend him to recelve his 
weight, B 


llarion had broken loose Old 


é 
Andrea, the scrvant, having set the 
candle upon the foor, was running in 
now to seize him by the leg He 


knocked Andrea over, winded by a well 
directed kick in the stomach, then swung 
aloft his dagger Barbaresco rushed at 
him again. Barbaresco swerved, throw 
ing up his right arm to parry the blow, 
ind the long blade sank to the hilt in 
| hy forearm 
ll back, clapping his hand to the 
wound and roaring like a bull 
i just as Casella, sword in hand, 
came bounding down the stairs with 
Lungo and yet another following. For a 
econd it seemed to Bellarion that he had 
truck too late Then, on a new thought 
he darted forward, and plunged into the 
long room of that mezzanine. He slammed 
he door, and shot home the bolts, before 
Casella and Lungo brought up against 
on the other ide 
Snatching up the cloak in which the 
tern had been mufiled, he made for 
the window and threw it open. He paused 
to put on his shoes, then forced the naked 
dagger into the empty sheath that dangled 
rom his own belt, and tied a corner of 
cloak securely to one of the stone 





illions of the window. Some five or six 
feet of cloak dangled now below the sill 


He climbed on to this, turned, knelt up 
on it, laid hold of the cloak with both 
hands, and lowered himself outwards 
But even as he addressed himself to this 
the hou door below was opened with 


i clatter, and out into the street sprang 
two of the conspirators. 

He realised that he was caught And 
then, even as his despair of body and 
spirit touched its nadir, he caught a 
sound that instantly heartened him, the 
pproaching sound of regularly tramping 
feet. Those below him heard it too. The 
watch was approaching on its rounds 
The murderous twain took counsel for a 

nent. Then, fearing to be surprised 
there, they darted through the doorway, 

1 closed the door again, just as the 
patrol came round the corner not a dozen 


With nothir to fear from these, Bel 
larion now let himself swiftly down the 
| th of the cloak and dropped lightly 


to the ground. “What’s this?” he was 
challenged. “Why do you prefer a win- 
dow to a door, my friend?” 

Bellarion was still seeking an acceptable 


swer to that question when the officer’s 
ce came nearer to his own upon which 
he light was beating down. Bellarion 
recognised him, It was that same officer 
who had hunted him from the Tavern of 
the Stag to the Palace Gardens. That the 


ition was mutual he was instantly 
learn By my soul!” cried Messer 
Bernal “It is Lorenzaccio’s fleet young 
frie! Well met, my cockerel! I’ve been 
inting you this week. You shall tell me 
where you've been hiding.” Bellarion be 
in to doubt whether the tide of his ill 
| } ! 


id really turned. 


HE court of the Podesta of Casale 


W nusually well-attended on the 
rn ifter that affray at Messer Bar 
bares¢ muse. Both the Regent and his 


justice, and there were other notabilities 
present; Messer Aliprandi was seated be- 
ide the Regent 

Some minor cases had briefly been 
heard and judge@, and the court now 
iwaited the introduction of that prisoner 
who was responsible for this concourse 
above the average in numbers and quality. 
He came in at last, between guards. On 
the hush that fell came the Podesta’s 
voice, sternly calm, “Your name?” 

“Bellarion Cane,” he answered. Since 
that was the name he had given himself 
when he had sought the Regent, the lie 
must be maintained. “Facino Cane is my 
adoptive father’s name. The name of my 
real parents I do not know.” 

“You came hither a week ago in the 
company of one Lorenzaccio da Trino, a 
bandit with a price on his head. Do you 
deny it?” 

“IT do not. It is possible for an innocent 
man to travel in the company of a rogue.” 

“Yet if you were innocent of evil why 
did you run away from my officer?” 

“Because the appearances were against 
me. I acted upon impulse, and foolishly 

men act when they do not pause first 
to reflect.” 

“You found shelter in the house of the 
Lord Annibale Barbaresco. Last night you 
attempted to rob him, and, being caught 
in the act by Count Spigno, you slew 
the count and afterwards wounded Bar 
baresco himself. Do you admit this? 

“I do not. I am a robber, it is said. I 
spend a week in Messer Barbaresco 
house. On any night of that week I was 
alone with him in that house, save only 
for his decrepit old servant. Yet it is 
pretended that I chose as the occasion 
for robbing him a night en which seven 

‘-bodied friends are with him. Your 
potency must see that the facts are 
mocked by likelihood.” 

His potency saw that, as dickall present 
They saw more. This young man’s speech 
and manner were those of the scholar he 
proclaimed himself rather than of the 
robber he was represented. The justiciary 
leaned forward, combing his short pointed 
beard. “What, then, do you say, yourself, 
took place? Let us hear you.” 

“Is it not within the forms of law that 
we should first hear my accuser—this 
Messer Barbaresco?” quoth Bellarion. 

There was a rustle and mutter of ex 
pectation through the court. Then the ex 
cited officer who had lately entered thrust 
forward into the open space. “Excellency, 
Messer Barbaresco is gone. He left Casale 
at sunrise, as soon as the gates were 
opened, and with him went the six whose 
names were on Messer Barnabo’s list.” 

Bellarion laughed. “His flight is testi 
mony to the falsehood of his charge.” 

“Sir, sir,” the Podesta admonished him 
“You are to satisfy this court. You are 
to afford us your own version of what 
took place.’ 

Now here was a change of tone, thought 
Bellarion. He took full advantage of it 
“I am to testify, why so I will.” He 
looked at the Regent, and found the 
Regent’s eyes upon him, stern and com 
manding. He read their message 

“But there is little to which I can 
speak, for I do not know the cause of 
the quarrel that broke out between Count 
Spigno and Messer Barbaresco I was 
not present at the beginnings. I was 
drawn to it by the uproar, and when I 
arrived, Count Spigno was already dead 
\t sight of me, perhaps because I was a 
witness and might inform against them, 
I was set upon by Messer Barbaresco and 
his friends. I wounded Barbaresco, and 
so got away, locking myself in a room. I 
was escaping thence by a window when 
the watch came up. That is all I can say.’ 

It was a tale, he thought, that must 
convey to the Regent the full explana 
tion. But whatever it may have done in 
that quarter it did not satisfy the Po- 
desta. “Can you explain how you and 
the dead count came to be dressed and 
the others not?” 

“Why Count Spigno was dressed, I 
cannot say. My own condition was the 

sult of accident. I had been to court 
last night. I returned late, and I was 
tired. I fell asleep in a chair, and slept 
until the uproar aroused me.” 

“A convenient tale,” the Podesta 
sneered, “but lame. The hoist has often 
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Mum 
Svery woman needs ** Mum 


The use of ‘‘Mum’’, the 
dainty deodorant cream, is 
not a matter of mere fastidi- 
ousness, It is common sense 
and good breeding. ‘‘Mum’ 
neutralizes the odor of per- 
spiration and all body odors. 

‘‘“Mum’’ cannot injure the 
finest fabric. Its general use 
with the sanitary napkin pro- 
claims its entire safety. 

25¢ and 50c at stores. Or sent postpaid. 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1112'Chestnut St., Phila. 


Learn In Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Es- 
tablished 25 years, 
Earn Wh Learning 
If you are c and under 55 
write for Wustrated ca 
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BLOTCHY SKIN 


need not annoy you. Pimples black- 
heads, etc. are quickly dispelled by 


Resinol 
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Hair on the Head 


A very few treatments will show you 
how surely and easily you can check 
falling hair, dandruff and itching 
scalp with 


GLOVERS § 





IMPERIAL 


MANGE MEDICINE 


This well known healing medicine thorough- 
ly cleans the scalp, pores, and oil ducts—re- 
stores the lustre to the hair and stimulates 
and strengthens the hair roots. 
Its regular use keeps hair and scalp in a 
healthy condition ard is a safeguard against 
dandruff and falling hair which threaten 
everyone constantly. 
GLOVER’S Imperial Medicated Soap 
is a valuable companion to Glover's Imper- 
ial Mange Medicine and is a most effective 
shampoo. 
For sale at Druggists’, Barbers’, 
and Hairdressers’. 

Write for Free Book 
“Howto have Beautiful Hair and a Healthy 
Scalp” by Dr. H. Clay Glover 
Address H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dept. D39, 119-121 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SanI-FLusn eliminates all the 
labor from the task of cleaning 
the toilet bowl. It cleans far more 
thoroughly than any amount of 
scrubbing and scouring. 

Sani-Flush purifies the trap 
which you cannot see or reach, 
removes sediment and banishes 
foul odors. 

You simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow the direc- 
tions on the can, and flush. 
Marks, stains, incrustations 
vanish, The bowl is clean, 
white, sanitary. Sani-Flush 
cannot harm plumbing connec- 
tions. Always keep a can handy 
in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for.a full-size can. 30c in 

Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Bellarion 


been known to stimulate a man’s mem- 
ory and to make it accurate.” 

“The hoist ?” Bellarion’s spirit trembled, 
for all that his mien preserved its bold- 
He looked again at the Regent, this 
time for succour. The Regent was whis- 
pering to Messer Aliprandi, and almost at 
once the Orator of Milan leaned forward 
to address the Podesta. 

“May I speak a word in your court, 
my Lord?” 

The Podesta turned to him in 
surprise. “At your good pleasure, my lord 

“With submission, then, may I beg 
that, considering the identity claimed by 
this prisoner, the proceedings against him 
be suspended until this identity shall have 
been tested by ordinary means?” 

The ambassador paused. The Podesta, 
supreme autocrat of justice, had thrown 
up his head, resentful of such very defi 
nite interference. But before he could an- 
swer the Regent was adding the weight 
of his support to the orator’s request. 
“However unusual this may be, Messer 
de’ Ferraris,” he said, in his quiet, cul- 
tured voice, “you will realize with me 
that if the prisoner’s identity prove to be 
as he says, and if his present position 
should be the result of a chain of unfor- 
tunate circumstances we should, by pro- 
ceeding to extremes, merely provoke 
against Montferrat the resentment of our 
exalted friend, the Count of Biandrate— 
a consequence too deplorable to be con- 
templated.” 

The Podesta bowed his head, as much 
to mask the resentment in his countenance 
as to signify obedience. There was a 
moment’s silence before he spoke. “By 
what means is it proposed that the ac- 
cused’s pretended identity shall be tested?” 

“He claims,” Aliprandi interposed 
again, “ to come from the Convent of the 
Grazie of Cigliano, where Messer Facino 
Cane placed him some years ago. It 
hould not be difficult, nor greatly delay 
the satisfaction of justice, to seek at the 
convent confirmation of this tale.” 

There, to the general disappointment, 
ended for the moment the odd affair of 
Bellarion Cane, which in the disclosures 
it foreshadowed had promised such un 
usual entertainment. 


ness. 


some 


ELLARION was returned to the com- 
mon gaol, and thither, a little later 
in the afternoon, came to visit him the 
Marquis Theodore. To the Regent, who 
came in quest of the true facts, Bellarion 
lied as fluently as he had lied earlier to 
the Podesta. But they were no longer the 
same lies. 
His tale now went ‘very near the truth. 
He had come under the suspicion of the 
conspirators last night as a result of his 


visit to court. They had bound him 
and locked him in a room until from 
Cigliano they should have confirmation 


of his tale. Count Spigno, fearing that he 
might have lied, and that his life might 
be in danger, came in the night to set 
him free 

The conspirators, however, were more 
watchful than Spigno suspected They 
came upon the twain just as Bellarion’s 
bonds had been cut and Spigno had, 
fortunately, thrust a dagger into his hand 
They fell upon Spigno, and one of them 
stabbed the unfortunate count. Bellarion 
would have shared his fate, but that he 
hacked right and left with fist and dagger, 
wounding Barbaresco a‘id certainly one 
other, possibly two othe 

“It was your highnes. who desired me 
to go to court. But for that, this would 
not have happened. At least, however, the 
conspirators are fled and your highness 
is now safe.” 

“Safe!” said his highness, and laughed 
a hard cruel laugh. “Your blundering has 
destroyed the evidence by which I might 
have made myself safe.” 

“My blundering! Here’s justice! Be- 
sides, if I were to give the evidence I 
withheld from the Podesta, if I were to 
give a true account of what happened at 
Barbaresco’s. ...” 

“If you did that!” The Regent inter- 
rupted angrily. “How would it look, do 
you suppose? A vagrant rogue, the as- 
sociate of a bandit, tells such a tale as 
that. And it is known that this same 
rogue was with me yesterday, and so far 
received my countenance that afterwards 
he was received at court. It would dis- 
close a plot, indeed. But not the plot you 


plotted to fashion evidence against my 
nephew.” 

“Your highness starts at shadows.” Bel 
larion was almost contemptuous. “In the 
end it may be necessary to tell my tale 
if I am to save my neck.” 

The Regent’s look and tone made Bel 
larion feel cold. “Your neck? Why, what 
does your neck matter?” 

“Something to me, however 
your highness.” 

The Regent sneered, and the hard eyes 
grew harder still. At last he took the 
cloak from his left arm. From its folds 
he let fall a coil of rope at Bellarion’s 
feet; from his breast he drew two stout 
files which he placed upon Bellarion’s 
stool. 

“If you remove one of those bars that 
should give you passage. Attach the rope 
to another, and descend by it at dusk 
When you touch ground, you will be out 
side the walls. Make haste to quit Mont 
ferrat and see that you never cross its 
frontiers again. If you do, my friend, I 
promise ,you that you shall be hanged 
out of hand for having broken prison.” 

“It is what I shall deserve if ever I 
return,” said Bellarion. “Your highness 
need have no anxiety.” 

“Anxiety, you dog!” The Regent mea 
sured him that cold glance, then swung 
on his heel, and left him 

Next morning, while Casale was specu 
lating about the prisoner’s escape, Bel 
larion, having found a fisherman to put 
him across the Po beyond Frassinetto, 
was trudging mechanically along, safe 
now in the territory of Milan. But his 
thoughts went back to Montferrat and 
the Princess Valeria. 

“In her eyes, I am a rogue, a spy, a 
trickster, and perhaps worse, which mat 
ters nothing, for in her eyes I never 
could have been anything that signifies 
Nor does it really matter that she should 
know why Spigno died. Let her think 
what she will. I have made her and her 
brother safe for the present.” 

Bellarion lay at Vigevano on the second 
night from Casale, and on the morrow 
found a boatman to put him across the 
broad waters of the Ticino, then took 
the road to Abbiategrasso, where the 
Lords of Milan possessed a hunting seat 

He sang as he tramped; not from any 
joyousness of heart, but to dispel the 
loneliness that seemed to increase upon 
him with every step that took him from 
Casale towards this great city of Milan, 
this Rome of the North, which it was his 
intention to view on his way to Pavia 

Beyond Abbiategrasso, finding that he 
was growing footsore on the hard and 
dusty road, he forsook it for the mead- 
ows. Early in the afternoon, by one of 
the many watercourses that here inter- 
sected the ground, he sat munching the 
bread and cheese which he had stuffed into 
his script before leaving Abbiategrasso. 
From the wood crowning the slight emi 
nence beyond the stream came presently 
a confused sound of voices human and 
canine, a cracking of whips and other 
vaguer noises. Suddenly the figure of a 
man all in brown broke from the little 
belt of oaks and came racing down the 
green slope towards the water. He was 
bareheaded, and a mane of black hair 
streamed behind him as he ran 

He was more than midway across that 
open space between wood and water when 
his pursuers came in sight; not human 
pursuers, but three great dogs, three blood- 
hounds, bounding silently after him. 

And then from the wood emerged at 
last a numerous mounted company led by 
one who seemed little more than a boy, 
very richly dressed in scarlet and silver, 
whose harsh and strident voice urged on 
the dogs. Of those who followed, the 
half perhaps were gay and richly clad 
like himself, the rest were grooms in 
leather, and two of them as they rode 
held each in leash six straining, yelping 
hounds. Immediately behind the youth 
who led, rode a powerfully built fellow, 
black bearded and black browed, on a 
big horse, wielding a whip with a long 
lash, who seemed neither groom nor 
courtier and yet something of both. He, 
too, was shouting, and cracking that long 
whip of his to urge the dogs to bring 
down the human quarry before it could 
reach the water 

[Continued in May McCatv’s] 
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Desert Bound 


I¢ ntinued 

replied in a tone that was unconvincing, 
Anything’s possible 

In a flash of divination she found the 

truth. John Curry was her benefactor! 


It overwhelmed her, engulfed her in ex- 
isperation for her past stupidity. “Any- 
thing is possible but that, is what you 
mean,” she said bitterly. 

“TI don’t understand,” he exclaimed, 
more embarrassed than before. 

Mary forced him to look at her. And 
when their eyes met squarely she re- 
turned, “Only this minute it came to me 
that you sent that draft.” 

It seemed at first that he would deny 
it, but at last with a hopeless nod he 
confessed. “If you knew how I wanted 
to help, you wouldn’t hold it against me. 
It’s terrible to need money. I’ve known 
what it means. If ever a day of need 
came to you, I wanted you to have some 
reserve at hand.” 

The revelation became a torment to 
her. “I did need it, not for myself, for 
the sick children in the hospital during 
the influenza epidemic. I cashed the draft. 
I gave it all away.” 

“It was yours to do with as you 
pleased.” 

“No, no! It wasn’t, but I was desperate 
for the children.” 

He did not refute her in this particular. 
He strode to the window, then he turned, 
and coming back to the place he had 
abandoned drew up a chair. “Mary, if 
the need was so urgent I would have 
wanted to help. You did it for me. You’ve 
made me happy. You must forgive my 
blundering ways. Perhaps I am _ stupid 
compared to the men you knew in the 
east; perhaps I’m sort of a fool, but you 
must not be hurt by that. Just keep in 
mind that I am a blundering fool, and 
considering the motive, not the imprac- 
ticability, forgive me.” 

He was condemning himself. Mary 
could not stand that. She put her mind 
gainst it. His mistake was one of love. 
She longed to tell him that she under- 
tood, but she could only say, “I’m not 
hurt. In fact, there’s no harm done. I 
can pay you. I have money now. Today 
I received word that my father died, 
leaving me a comfortable sum.” 

“[ can’t stop here,” she told herself. 
“fT am hurting him more.” So she floun- 
dered rcklessly on, “If I had this money 
long ago things might have been different. 
And now, who knows, it may not be too 
late. Wilbur might return if I let him 
know about it.” 

She was filling in time—words, words, 
words! But when they echoed in her ears, 
out of their seeming emptiness came a 
uggestion. Why not send for Wilbur? If 
noney did not bring him back, nothing 
could, and she would know he had gone 
from her life forever. The waiting, the 
fear, the uncertainty would end. Never 
regret, never scorn for herself; she would 
have given Wilbur his chance. It was 
best to force his intentions; if he re- 
turned she would resign herself to her 
lot, and if he did not come—and her 
longin for John spoke passionately 
from her heart, “Pray God he won’t”— 
then there might be happiness for her in 
davs to come. She was conscious that as 
she meditated John was staring at her 
sharply 

“You would let him know about it?” 
he asked incredulously. 

Fever stole through Mary’s blood. 
Yes. I want him to know at once. The 
sooner the better. I want to see how 
much he cares : You've always de- 
clared you wanted to help me. Now is 
vour chance.” Her voice rose hysterically. 
“Take a letter to Wilbur for me.” 

John sprang to his feet. “Are you 

> 


crazy? Are you going to buy that man 
back ?” 

How horrible it sounded! Yet it was 
true. She was trying to buy him back 


in the hope that she would find she was 
rid of him forever. “Yes, since you put it 
so cruelly,” she said. “If he can be 
bought and my purpose is—” 

She stopped, John was laughing with- 
ut mirth. He towered over her, eyes 
ablaze, lips drawn, a scornful creature 
she had never seen before. “He'll be 
bought You'll have him back. Husbands 
so much per head for the keeping! 
Merciful Heaven! You! And here I’ve 
held you in the same reverence I had for 


m page 


my mother. She wouldn't violate her 
oul and body that way. Buy back a man 
whose love is dead, who, God knows, 
only cares for such bribes as you're 
holding to him now! You’re Mary, are 
you? My Mary, who was with me 
throughout the lonely watches on the 
desert, who lived in everything beautiful 
I saw, who seemed so near perfection 
that I was on my knees before her! In 
deed I am a fool, a blundering fool - 
My mistake. I made you something that 
you never were.” 

A numbness possessed Mary. Her 
power of speech and movement were 
gone. She was like a person who had 
witnessed a harrowing play and was wait- 
ing for some retrieval of fortunes, al- 
though the final curtain had fallen. 

“Write your letter,” he went on, break 
ing through her silence. “I'll take it to 
him. I don’t go back on my word. If you 
think that’s the best thing I can do for 
you, I'll do it.” 

“It will be the last thing,” 
herself say. 

“Very well! I'll go. I'll send someone 
for the letter. I wish you whatever it is 
you want.” 

He had snatched his hat, yet still stood 
towering before her. She rose to her feet 
unsteadily. Her head was high and her 
blazing eyes gave no quarter for his inso- 
lence. But restrained beneath the agony 
of her resentment was agony of longing. 

He hesitated. He was breathing as if 
from the fatigue of violent physical exer- 
cise. His eyes were shot with pain. Sud- 
denly he was close upon her, enveloping 
her in his powerful arms, gathering her 
in a close embrace. His face was large 
over hers, his eyes like darts of flame 
were burning into her soul. She felt her 
strength give way to his, and flutteringly 
shut him from her sight. Then came his 
kisses, hard, demanding, again, and again, 
and again. She swayed as he thrust her 
from him. “I’ve taken my pa)ment be- 
fore-hand,” he cried hoarsely. “And now 
you'll never see me again.” 

She watched him, a blurred object 
moving toward the door. Then the door 
slammed. He was gone. 

Mary felt the floor sway beneath her 
The walls were spinning round. When she 
reached for the table it seemed to move 
from her. The flame that had swept over 
John consumed her, too, with .all its 
devastating power. She called his name, 
but her anguished cry was wasted on the 
empty room. 


Mary heard 


(Fi the evening of the second day 
John and High-Lo rode up to Black 
Mesa Post. It seemed deserted, no horse 
or cowboys about, no Indians idling near 
the door. Attracted by a light they went 
into the store where they took Mr. Wes- 
ton by surprise. “Thought you were in 
Colorado!” he exclaimed. “What’s the 
matter? Sheriff drive this kid out?” 

“It was a hankerin’ for a holiday that 
drove us,” said High-Lo. “We're not 
lookin’ for work. We’re on our way to 
God-knows-where.” 

Weston looked from one to the other. 
“Not pullin’ out for good?” he asked in 
dismay. 

John stared through the trading post 
door over the legions of miles that beck 
oned him. “Got the wanderlust, partner 
I'd like to stay for old times sake, but 
you couldn’t get ten percent efficiency out 
of me if I did.” 

“You're ailin’!” declared Weston. “I’m 
not takin’ you serious. What you need 
is some of Ma’s home cookin’.” He went 
to the door and called, “Hey, Ma! Fix 
up for John and High-Lo. They’ve come 
to stay.” 

Mrs. Weston’s voice carried across the 
yard, “It’s sure fine to have my boys 
home. Glad they didn’t wait the month. 
Bring them in right away.” 

“Better be moving over,” was Weston’s 
cursory comment after John had ex- 
hausted his protests. 

High-Lo lifted his pack to comply. 
“Things dead right now, are they?” 

“Indians not buyin’ so well. It don’t 
seem that Sage Springs Post should hurt 
me any. But something’s wrong.” 

“Bad winter? Indians had the flu up 
this way?” John queried. 

“No. Flu didn’t get this far.” 

“Heard about it and were scared, I'll 
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bet,” John added 

“I dont know!” Weston replied specu- 
latively. “Can’t get to the bottom of it. 
Remember Magdaline? She’s here. Come 
in a couple of days ago. Seemed to have 
gotten around this part of the reservation 
a lot this winter. Talked to her about the 
loss of trade and she says in the funniest 
way, ‘You don’t keep the right sort of 
stuff, Hosteen Weston.’ Then she wouldn't 
say nothin’ more. Newton can’t have in 
any better stock than I have. I’ve always 
treated the Indians fair. But he’s sure 
tradin’ in on rugs an’ silver, an’ even 
sheep, awful fast.” 

What was mystery to Weston was plain 
as day to John. Liquor brought the trade. 
Magdaline was enough Indian to keep 
their wretched secret. 

Mr. Weston had forgotten his impulse 
to go at once to the house. “Could you 
size the situation up if I sent you over 
to Sage Springs?” he asked 

Before High-Lo could say they had 
intended to go there, John quickly re- 
plied that they would ride out in the 
morning. “Newton's hard to get talking 
not over sociable.” Weston explained 
“You can pretend I sent you over to see 
Magdaline’s uncle. He’s promised rugs to 
me this long while. But don’t say any 
thing to Hosteen Athlata about Magda- 
line’s being sick. She’s in a bad way 
Looks husky enough. But she fainted yes- 
terday an’ sure scared the missus. She’s 
hankerin’ to go to Flaggerston now, right 
when the missus would be glad for com 
pany. She’d make a good hand for the 
summer. But if she’s made up her mind 
there’s none of us can hold her. Now 
maybe a word from you, John—” 

John accepted the recommendation 
with a roar. “No, Sir! Don’t count on 
me!” 

Nothing Weston had said prepared 
John for the shock he received when he 
saw Magdaline. She wasattired in the 
Navajo garb which she had wowed never 
to assume. Her face, once the register of 
every emotion that swayed her, was 
sombre, mask-like. If she was surprised 
or pleased to see him, she concealed the 
fact. She offered her hand and said, “I 
hope you are well.” 

John replied awkwardly that he was 
He was wishing as he spoke that the 
Magdaline of old could be restored to 
displace this strange aloof creature, bar 
ren of the fire of youth. Had the walls 
of her canyons crushed her as she feared ? 
Was this the manifestation of her doom? 

“High-Lo still grows,” she said with 
only a nod for him. 

She did not join the boys at the table 
where Mrs. Weston had laid a meal of 
vegetable stew and coffee and a pie of 
generous proportions, yet John felt her 
eves upon him as they passed into the 


dining room. He encountered her later” 


on the ridge where he wandered, the vic 
tim of an unconquerable restlessness. They 
met suddenly behind a hillock against 
which she crouched. John exclaimed 
aloud, and she shrank from him as if his 
cry had been a blow. “You frightened 
me,” John said. “I thought you had gone 
to your room. So did Mrs. Weston.” 

“It is better here,” she said, “but even 
the desert stifles me.” 

“You are not well, I hear, Magdaline 
Is it your mind? Is it because you are 
still so unhappy ?” 

“It is nothing to you,” she retorted. “I 
go away tomorrow to Flaggerston.” 

“So Mrs. Weston tells me. She’s sorry. 
She thinks you’re in no condition to 
travel.” 

She made an impatient gesture. “I 
understand my condition. I will be well 
travelling slowly. I am saying goodbye 
to the hills as I go and mocking the 
prayer rocks of my people for the last 
time.” 

“You don’t mean—you're so sick—that 
vou feel you—” He spoke stammeringly 
and could not finish 

“IT am going away for ever. You mean 
death? No. I think it must be good to 
die. Then you do not stifle like I have 
been for weeks. Your breath and your 
mind go out like fire. Then you are cool 
sh without flame. But I cannot die now. 
I am two fires A baby. And I 
am not married.” 

John muttered an oath. 

Magdaline raised the mask-like oval 
of her face to him. It was very dark, very 


Bound 


stolid there in the shadow, and her eyes 
were listless, much like blackened glass. 
“Yes. It is terrible. I cannot help that I 
have done what is done. Sand cannot help 
moving when a great wind blows behind 
it. I have been just as helpless as the 
sand. But I am thinking after it is done 
That is what is terrible. The poor baby 
that does not ask to be born is going to 
have a spirit that will make it suffer. I 
have wished myself never to have been 
born. Sometimes I think I can save it by 
killing it—killing us both. That would 
not be like dying.” 

More alarming than her words was her 
lack of emotion. It was as if she had lost 
the power to feel, had become insensible 
to everything but her idea. 

“That seems the easiest way when hope 
is gone,” John said after a minute's re 
flection. “But has hope gone entirely?” 
He was questioning himself as well as 
Magdaline. “Going through life is some 
thing like riding a deep canyon where the 
light seldom shines. It is a strange can 
yon with unexpected turns and insur 
mountable walls and cross canyons, boxed 
completely from the light. I suppose when 
we hit the closing wall of one of these 
box canvons it looks like the end and we 
want to beat our life out there. Sometimes 
by accident, sometimes by design, we feel 
our way out into the place where the 
light comes through at times, and we go 
on down that because farther on there 
may be a way out into that light. Don’t 
you want to struggle on a little longer, 
Magdaline? I’m boxed in at present my 
self, in gloom as dark as pitch, but I’m 
feeling around for the way out.” 

The girl stirred a little from her 
apathy. “You, John Curry, who are so 
good? I do not understand.” 

“I’m more deserving of trouble than 
you, Magdaline. It is only your own 
kindness that makes you see me so good 
The worst in me is seething right now.” 
He paused a minute reflecting on her 
case. “Why do you go to Flaggerston?” 
he asked after his brief silence. “Why 
not stay in Taho? Dr. Kellogg will take 
care of you.” 

“T have a little sister in Taho at school. 
She must not know what is to happen. 
No one must know here in the desert 
because—” 

“Because?” John encouraged her gently. 

She looked at him, imperturbable again. 
‘Do not ask me.” 

Another silence fell between them which 
she presently broke. “In Flaggerston I 
have a friend. I can go to her and she 
will not tell. Then maybe the missionary 
will send me back to Riverside or to Los 
Angeles. I will be a servant for white 
people. Maybe another box canyon, Mr. 
John.’ 

John was deeply disturbed. “You'll 
need money. You can’t leave the desert 
penniless, face your trouble without 
funds.” 

She lifted her arms. “There are my 
bracelets. I will sell them when necessary.” 

“What they'd bring won't last long 
Let me help you.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because we're both boxed up 

She shrugged her shoulder slightly giv- 
ing him a faint reminder of her former 
self. “I’m leaving early tomorrow morn 
ing,” he went on. “You say you will 
leave tomorrow. Heaven knows when 
I'll be in Flaggerston again. Will you 
tell me by morning?” 

“T will not be able to look at you in 
the light of day. I do not mind the dark- 
ness. It hides us both.” 

“Then let me make up your mind for 
you. After you are in Flaggerston a while 
call at the postoffice for a letter. There'll 
be money in it.”” John took a small purse 
from his pocket and counted out fifteen 
dollars. “Meanwhile take this.” 

Magdaline pushed it back into his 
hand. “I should have said before I have 
fifty dollars. Someone who knows gave 
it to me.” 

“T thought no one knew.” 

“One other must know beside me,” she 
said significantly. “I told him. He can’t 
marry me. So I got paid. Fifty dollars 
instead of marriage.” 

“You need better protection than that,” 
John said with the fire of hate for the 
unnamed man leaping through his blood. 
“Look for the letter in Flaggerston.” 

“You, too, are in [Turn to page 90] 
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trouble I cannot help you,” she said 
stubbornly. 

That night John lay awake hours after 
High-Lo had, in rapturous exhaustion, 
flung his arms wide and found immediate 
repose. He could not reconcile himself to 
the fact that the last lap of his journey 
to Sage Springs would terminate within 
another day. Mary came to him, Newton 
came to him, Magdaline came to him; 
and when he did sleep, he dreamed of all 
three and of the Indian who had wronged 
Magdaline, and Newton appeared serving 
liquor to them all, and Mary drank, too, 
while she rocked an Indian baby on her 
knees. He woke in a horror of fatigue. 

While they were dressing John cau- 
tioned High-Lo to pack light on the trip, 
as they might have to pack blankets on 
their return to Black Mesa. They would 
not have to linger for information. Once 
the letter was delivered he could tell 
Weston that Newton was not a menace to 
his trade, for Newton soon would be gone. 

“What I’m packin’ goes on me,” re- 
plied High-Lo. 

Looking his way John saw him buck- 
ling his cartridge belt. “You won’t need 
that.” 

“Never take a long ride without it, 
High-Lo rejoined. “Snakes in this coun- 
try. Once a couple cut my horse up some. 
But it’s not real rattlers I’m afraid of. 
I’m packin’ against the day when I meet 
one that don’t give me warnin’!” 


” 


ROM five directions trails led to Sage 

Springs post. Not an Indian was in 
sight along them, a strange coincidence, 
considering that it was late afternoon 
when trade should have reached its 
height. “Business is poor everywhere,” 
thought John. 

The adobe shack, once the home of a 
visionary oil, prospector, was small for 
its present Use. A poorly lettered sign 
above thé door jutted on‘ejther side be- 
yond the width of the shack like a wind- 
mill fan. The operator, favoring alike the 
distance to the spring and his well, had 
built the shack half-way between them. 
So it stood barren, verdureless, against the 
leaning wall of a low mesa. Almost it 
was forbidding, as if disease lurked men- 
acingly behind its door. From a distance 
the door appeared closed. Riding closer 
John saw that it was. Moreover, it was 
barred. “What do you make of it?” 
asked High-Lo. 

“Don’t know. Indians not coming, it 
looks queer. Wonder if he’s away?” 

They rode up and peered in the win- 
dows. The place was deserted, yet neat 
enough at that. Rugs, draped over a wire, 
cut off a corner of the one-room shack. 
Newton’s private quarters, no doubt. 
“That’s a piece of bad luck for you!” 
said John in disgust. 

“Maybe he’s not. far,” 
gested. 

“See what we can find out from the 
Indians over at the Springs. They may 
know something.” 

They wheeled their horses and rode a 
mile down the mesa and around a prom- 
ontory that hid a green oasis from 
view. Several hogans were clustered 
around cornfields and shade of cotton- 
woods. A pinto pony, ears up, watched 
their coming. A dog barked at them from 
the edge of a field. That brought an In- 
dian to the door of the nearest hogan. 
He was a young fellow whom John recog- 
nized as a returned school-boy. He waited 
to be approached. John rode up to him. 
“Can you tell me if Newton's likely to be 
back today? His post seems shut up.” 

“It is,” said the boy. ‘“Hosteen New- 
ton’s gone away.” 

“How long is he gone? 

“Yesterday.” 

“When will he be back?” 

“Maybe so after the Indian dance 

“Dance?” repeated John. “We haven't 
heard of any dance down at Black Mesa.” 

“Indians don’t tell. Don’t want Hos- 
teen Weston to come. Don’t want an) 
white people.” 

“How is it Newton's going? 
joined. 

The boy grunted disdainfully. “They 
like his whiskey—eh?” John went on. 

His remark drew keen attention from 
the boy. “You come for whiskey ?” 

John tried to avoid a direct answer 


High-Lo sug- 


> John re- 
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“Like some yourself?” he asked 

High-Lo drew up alongside. Scornfull) 
the Indian received both question and 
newcomer. “No! Pete is no fool. Pete 
hate the whiskey because it make his 
father foolish. Where go the sheep, one 
today and one tomorrow, Pay for whis- 
key! Hosteen Newton get rich. Pete’s 
father get poor. Maybe you got money 
for pay for whiskey.” 

“We don’t want whiskey,” said John. 
“We want to stop Newton selling it. 
Make him go away.” 

“Then come other man.” 

“What other man?” asked John, reach 
ing to uncover the intrigu suggested by 
the boy. 

“Pete don’t know him. Pete see him 
two time with Hosteen Newton.” 

“Here ?” 

“No. Far away in canyon.” 

“Ever see him alone anywhere ?” 

“Once far away in canyon.” 

“When ?” 

“Last moon. Other dance.” 

“Big man is he? This way big?” John 
described girth and an expansive abdo- 
men. “Bow-legged like some of the cow 
boys. Legs so?” John described circular 
lines with his fingers. 

gt 

“T know the man. We'll send him away 
too. When’s,this Indian dance coming 
off?” resumed John. 

“Maybe four days, five days 
come long way.” 

“T see,” John reflected aloud. “Can you 
take us to the canyon where you saw 
Newton and this man?” 

“You find him, you send him away?” 

“We'll chase them both, Pete!” 

The boy gave a grunt of satisfaction. 
“Maybe take gun?” 

“No, leave your gun home.” 

The Indian disappeared in the hogan 
for a moment, returned with a rope, and 
strode off for the pony. “We sure walked 
into it!” ejaculated High-Lo. “If we can’t 
find ’em before the dance, we'll find New 
ton, anyway, at the dance. Hanley won't 
be far. Makin’ tracks for Gallup, I 
reckon. Newton we can get sure and 
quick. Hanley we'll follow.” 

“In either instance no shooting!” 

“Unless someone draws. That makes 
it different,” High-Lo supplemented. 

They took their horses to water in a 
pool Below the spring where presently 
the Indian joined them. “We go long 
way around mesa,” he said, a sweeping 
movement of his arm directing them to 
wheel their horses northward. Then he 
pointed somewhere close to the direction 
of the post and added, “That way In 
dians go to dance. I will show you how 
to hide from them.” 

A whip cracked. Pinto and rider shot 
by John and High-Lo, demonstrating the 
pace they must follow, and though their 
horses were tired they had to be pushed, 
for Pete was head of the outfit. He kept 
close under the promontory wall where 
they were safest from detection. After a 
long while he reined in. “When dark come 
we cross valley,” he said as ‘John and 
High-Lo rode alongside. “Moon come 
soon. We cross valley before moon come. 
Camp in mouth of canyon. Nobody see 
you. Water, too. Maybe little feed.” 

John studied the prospect. He was mis 
taken about the uplands opposite. They 
did not meet this mesa. The queer wind- 
ing of the promontory they followed had 
deceived him. Ten miles at least separated 
them. The Indian knew his country and 
would expedite travel for them. They kept 
their horses moving fast. After a while 
shadows crept upward and outward; the 
sun was setting. Gold light and red light 
merged into amber and violet, then faded 
to gray. Fragrance of sage and cedar 
freshened on a breeze. 

When they met the valley trail John 
insisted that they rest their horses a 
while. However, on the strength of the 
Indian’s prediction that it took a couple 
of hours to cross the lonesome expanse, 
they cut the rest-time short. 

The moon rose before they reached the 
mesa, but they escaped its aisle of light in 
the shadow not yet encroached upon. Be- 
fore them loomed another wall on which 
leaned the sky with its field of stars. 
The shadowy forms of horse and Indian 
moving ahead [Turn to page 93! 
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beckoned onward. Suddenly the two were 
ost to sight. They had gone around an 
escarpment which John soon realized 
formed an apron-like turn to the mouth 
of a canyon. Rounding it he came onto 
i bench thick with cedars, and then he 
saw there were two levels; below where 
a thin stream of water glistened was the 
basin. Pete had dismounted. Manifestly 
this was to be their camp-site. 

The Indian gathered wood for a fire 
while John and High-Lo unpacked and 
unsaddled the horses. What they needed 
for comfort was a roaring fire, but for 
concealment sake they built a small one 
igainst the windward wall of a cave 
When at last John stretched out, his 
iddle pillowed under his head, a blanket 
drawn close around him, he sank quickly 
into the perfect oblivion of sleep 

With morning came reality. He was on 
i hunt for Newton to deliver a letter. 
Yesterday this time he thought the mis- 
ion would be over by night. He felt as 
f his courage was waning and imagined 
with melancholy satisfaction that he was 

uncertain in purpose as Mary 

They dispatched camp tasks quickly 
nd got an early start. John and High- 
Lo rode at some length behind the In 
an, who went slowly up the canyon, 
oking for tracks. As they progressed 
the canyon-floor widened, the yellow 
vall rose higher, the notched corners 
rew denser with sage and cedar. “If we 
don’t find them up here,” said High-Lo, 

ell move right along to the dance. 
Newton’ll be there, sure.” 

John did not feel sure of anything ex 
cept that he wanted to get the business 
ver and hurry away instinctively he 
kept studying the sandy trail and the bare 
itches of ground for tracks, 

They arrived at length at the opening 
of the canyon, a wide impressive level, 
where several other canyons intersected 
with the main one. These great red gates 
n the walls yawned mysteriously. The 
soft gray sage flats and the clumps of 
green-gray cedars on the slopes began to 
ive color and charm to the bare canyon 
bout the center of this oval the Indian 
ran across a single track, coming from the 
west. It turned into one of the intersect- 
ing canyons. The track was fresh, and 
the depth in the sand attested to a heavily 
burdened horse. 

John thought best to hold their Indian 
guide with them and to proceed cau- 
tiously. The nature of the trail was such 
that hoofs made no noise. It would be 
best to surprise Hanley and Newton 

They rode in another mile, under 
beetling walls, through thick green groves, 
around sharp corners of wall, along the 
brink of a deep sandy wash. Once the 
Indian raised a quick hand implying he 
had detected something But he rode 
on without comment Soon after that 
John’s keen nose caught a hint of cedar 
smoke in the dry fragrance of the canyon 
Then they rode round a corner of wall 
into a small, beautiful glade, backed by a 
precipitous cliff, under a shelf of which 
showed camp and fire, horses in the shade, 
nd two men suddenly transfixed 

Hanley had been in the act of opening 
a bottle of liquor. He bristled He 
glared. Newton turned as white as a 
sheet, and edged behind Hanley, toward 
the horses “That'll be about close 
enough,” called Hanley, harshly. ‘What 
do you want?” 

“T want to see Newton, and I’ve got 
a little straight talk for you,” replied 
John, bluntly, as his quick gaze took in 
the evidence of the guilt of that camp 

“Wal, he doesn’t want to see you, an’ 
I'm not hearin’ any kind of your talk,” 
returned Hanlty, insolently 

“You'll both have to,” said John calmly. 

“Get out of here!” bellowed Hanley 

John rode ahead of his companions, 
finding it hard to comply with the rigid 
terms he had set for himself. This was 
decidedly not the way to meet a man 
like Hanley. But Newton, slinking still 
farther toward the horses, roused only 
contempt. 

‘Hold on, Newton,” called John, his 
voice hard and cutting from the restraint 
he put upon himself. And as he halted. 
ind swung his leg around to dismount, 

saw Hanley furiously level a gun and 
vell. John dodged even before he saw 
the spurt of flame A heavy bullet hit 


him, high in the shoulder, staggering him 
so that, as his horse plunged and wheeled, 
he could not regain his stirrup. The horse 
leaped into a run, carrying John while 
he swayed out of the saddle and fell to 
the ground. 

He sat up in time to see the Indian 
disappear frantically down into the wash 
Heavy shots drew John’s attention toward 
the camp. High-Lo’s horse was running 
into the brush, while High-Lo stood out 
in the open, a smoking gun in his hand 
The shooting had ceased. John got to 
his feet, an instinctive hand on the hot 
wet wound in his shoulder. Then he 
saw Hanley stagger out and fall face 
forward on the sand. 

High-Lo strode forward, looked down 
on Hanley a moment, then turned to run 
for John. Manifestly he was overjoyed 
to see him on his feet. “John!—Oh say 
I hope you ain’t hurt bad,” he ex 
claimed, and began to tear John’s shirt 
from his shoulder. He ran a finger into 
the a “Not deep. Didn't get the 
bone. You're lucky. That blame skunk 
Wal, whatever he was, he ain’t now!’ 

“Did you kill him?” asked John 

“I shore did. An’ I’m sorry I didn’t 
before he plugged you .-. John, let’s 
go up by the camp an’ I'll wash an’ tie 
up this bullet hole, best I can. But you 
ought to get back to the post pronto an’ 
have it dressed proper.” 

Newton beat it, didn't he!” 

“Guess he’s miles away buryin’ him 
self in dust. The yellow dog!” 

“And I'm stuck with that letter,”’ said 
John. Using his left hand he drew it 
out to sAtisfy himself of its presence 

“Blood on it now,” remarked High-Lo 
John’s thumb-print showed in red. 

“I can’t deliver it in’ person, that’s 
sure,” John declared “Newton’'ll never 
let me get within talking distance. Say 
what became of the Indian?” 

A rustle in the brush answered John 
Pete slipped through looking about cau 


tiously. “You say no gun!” he protested 
“Well, I wasn’t figuring very good,’ 
said John. “I guess you're the hombre 


with the sense in this outfit, High-Lo 
I’ve got softening of the brain.” 

“You'll have worse if we don't get 
out of here.” 

“But the letter!” John persisted. Then 
after a moment’s rumination he said, 
“Pete can take it It’s the letter,. Pete 
that will send Newton away from Sage 
Springs to Taho where he belongs. There’s 
ten dollars in it for you when you get 
back to your hogan. Call for it at 
Black Mesa. I'll leave ¥ = Weston 
Newton's got to be back Taho before 
you get it. Sabe?” 

“No gun!” said Pete. 

High-Lo laughed. “Gun? Didn’t you 
see Newton bolt like a scared calf? Run 
him down till he’s tired. ‘Then he'll 
stand still and moo at you. Take Han 
ley’s gun. See it there? An’ throw it 
away if you find you don’t need it.” 

“Pete go now. Maybe quick catch 
him.” He picked up the gun, kicked the 
soles of Hanley’s boots with a grunt of 
satisfaction, then mounted and rode away 

It took only a cursory study of the 
camp to show why the men had been 
struck with fear. The seat from which 
Newton had sprung in such haste was a 
partly opened case of liquor. Hanley 
had laid out an array of bottles. It 
dawned on John that they diluted and 
rebottled the stuff, and cheated the In 
dians two ways. 

“All ready for the dance,” said John 

High-Lo relieved himself of a few ex 
travagant expletives as he set about to 
wash John’s wound. The shoulder burned 
with a terrible heat, and John winced 
under the treatment. As soon as that 
duty was done, High-Lo ripped open the 
case of liquor and smashed the bottles 

“I’m cured of the stuff if I can do 
this,” he said with a sheepish grin. “No 
Indian’s goin’ to get the D-T’s on this 
Let the layout explain Mr. Hanley’s fin 
ish if anyone gets too curious. Bet the 
Indians won’t go talkin’ none.” 


John’s mind was wandering from the 
scene. “She'll never know about this,” 


he was thinking. “Pete’ll get him. He'll 
go back It’s all over Black Mesa 
Then Mexico.” 


| Concluded in May McCatu’s] 
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Tomorrow’s Tangle 


[Continued from page 30] 


Relinquishing into his hands the case 
he was carrying, Jill made her way out 
of the station to find a high dog-cart, 
tationary beside the footpath. Jill’s eyes 
flew swiftly to the man who held the 
reins. He wore no hat and in the slanting 
rays of the afternoon sun his dark 
red hair glinted vividly. Dominant 
vitality gleamed in the intensely blue 
eyes with which he surveyed Jill as she 
approached 

“How d’you do?” he said. “You're 
Miss Wedderburn, aren’t you? I’m Brett 
Forrester, Lady Susan’s nephew. Do you 
think you can climb aboard during one 
of the intervals when this infernal idiot 
tands still for an instant?” 

“I think it’s just possible,” replied Jill 
demurely, her own blue eyes twinkling. 

She waited for a moment while the 
bay horse shifted restlessly to and fro. 
Then, when Forrester said: “Now!” and 
held out his hand to her, she put her 
foot on the step and, springing up, took 
her place beside him 

A minute later they were off at a wild 
pace which seemed to disconcert Brett 
Forrester not at all. In a few minutes 
he teadied the horse down into a good, 
winging trot. 

The dog-cart swung between a pair of 
fine old gates and tooled up a drive, a 
curve of which suddenly revealed a long, 
two-storied building with creeper and 
climbing roses clothing its grey walls. 
Lady Susan herseli was waiting at the 
top ol the teps to welcome the arrivals. 
She had been a great beauty in her day, 
ind was still lovely though close to sixty 
years of age. Behind her Jill discerned the 
figure of a tall, eagle-eyed old man. 

Here you are at last! Welcome to 


Lorne!” said Lady Susan, bending to kiss 
Jill warmly as the latter mounted the last 
tep. “And now let me introduce my 
husband.” 

Che tall old man greeted her with a 


queer mixture of old-fashioned courtesy 
nd grim distrust. 

So you're the young lady who's going 
to paint my wite’s portrait,” he remarked, 
y all made their way into the 
house. “You don’t look grown-up enough 
to undertake a job like that.” 

Jill smiled up at him 

“You're scared stiff that I’m going to 


make a mess of it, aren't you?” she said 
with the utmost friendliness. “But you 
ee, Sir Philip—I might look fifteen or 
fiity and make just as big a me of 
the portrait And if I do, you can 
hoot the picture back Isn't that a 
fair offer?” 

And looking down into the direct blue 


eves lifted to his, Sir Philip felt conscious 
of an unexpected confidence in her 

“I don’t believe you will,” he -said 
heartily. “I think you've got the right 
tuff in you.” 

As the days slipped by they only erved 
to contirm this impression. A large room 
possessing a good north light had been 
onverted into a temporary studio, and 
here Jill worked at her portrait of Lady 
Susan. In the evenings they had music in 
the long drawing-room for Brett was an 

omplished pianist. He was also an in- 
corrigible tease and he skilfully extracted 
from an unsuspicious Jill an account of 
the various ups and downs of her life, of 








her friendship with Hazel, of her Chelsea 
tudio and its Bohemian supper-parties 

“I shall come to your parties—vyou will 
invite me, won't you?” he implored her, 
one evening. “Because this adamantine wo- 
man”—indicating his aunt—‘is continu- 


illy trying to circumvent my efforts to 
e more of her delightful secretary.” 
“Hazel, do you mean?” queried Jill. 
“Ves,” assented Lady Susan. “You see, 
he falls in love with such facility—” 


He grinned at sound of her voice, 
ind broke into “There’s many ways of 
love.” Jill remembered with a = sudd 
| that this was Garrv’s son 

On the day Brett was to leave he aske 
Jill to walk with him to the fol 





the cliff road by the se 
Suddenly Brett bent towards her 
“Honest Injun, Jill, may I come to your 
flat sometimes—to those studio rags, you 
know?” he begged earnestly. 
Jill looked at him 





of you, Brett,” she said quietly. “I— 
don't want Hazel hurt.” 
was silent for a moment 


“T promise you this time, ifthere’s any- 
one who'll be hurt, it’ll be me.” 

He spoke with conviction, and Jill 
held out her hand. “Then if it’s like that, 
Brett, you may come.” 

Five minutes later, Jill was retracing 
her steps towards the downs. It was late 
afternoon, and the tide was coming in, 
but it had not quite reached the foot of 
the cliffs. She stopped to watch the 
fishing boats. 

Jill had drawn rather closer to the verge 
of the cliff where she stood; she shaded 
her eyes with her hand from the 
glare of the sun. Unconsciously she took 
a step or two still nearer to the cliff’s 
sodden edge. 

The next moment she felt the turf, 
which clothed the headland to the very 
brink, give way suddenly beneath her 
feet, throwing her forward. She made a 
frantic effort to regain her balance, rocked 
wildly a second, then pitched forward and 
felt herself falling helplessly down—down 
towards that distant blur of sea and sand 
nearly a hundred feet below.... 

When Jill came to her senses again 
it was to thefdull boom of waves thunder- 
ing against the cliffs far below. 

She opened her eyes slowly. At first it 
seemed very dark, but gradually she was 
able to see that she was lying on a shelf 
of rock which jutted out from the side 
of the cliff. Above her she could discern 
vaguely the backward slant of the head 
land. All at once recollection returned, in 
a rush of helpless terror—recollection of 
the ground giving way beneath her feet 
A frightened cry broke from her lips, and 
instantly she heard a man’s voice saying 
“You're quite safe.” 

“Oh, where am 1?” she gasped, reaching 
out terrified hands. 

The next moment she felt them taken 
and held by others—cool, steady, reas 
suring hands, and the same voice said: 

“You’re on a good, wide ledge of rock 
Den't be afraid. You can’t paessibly fall 
off, because I’m on the outer side—be- 
tween you and the edge.” 

This time the voice did not frighten 
her. She looked in the direction from 
which it came. Against the pale glimmer 
of the sea a man’s figure showed clearly 
limned. He was seated beside her on the 
ledge, his back to the cliff, his feet braced 
against a jagged rim of upstanding rock, 
and her eyes found themselves looking 
straight into his deep-set grey ones. She 
had a sense of familiarity, and = she 
frowned a_ little—puzzled. 

‘Have you hurt yourself?” he asked 
“Here, take a pull at this brandy flask, 
and then try to move your limbs a little.’ 

Obediently Jill gulped down some ot 
the raw spirit I 











Rather cautiously she be 
gan to test her limbs. And it was at that 
precise moment, as, stimulated by the 
brandy, her senses cleared, that she re 
ognised in him the man with whom she 
had had supper at the Chat Noir on that 
foggy November night, two years ago 
“Nothing appears to be broken,” she 
s2id at last, “but I do feel a bit bruised.” 
“Good!” exclaimed the man in tones 
of satisfaction. “You’re rather a lucky 
young woman on the whole,” he added 
tranquilly. “Constantly tempting provi 
dence, and always getting away with it.’ 








Jill’s eves flashed up to his face 

“You remember, too, then?” she said 
“Now, do tell me, how did vou find m 
here ?” 

“I was out in a boat,” he said, “when 


I saw you standing on the top of Coryton 
Point. It struck me that you were already 
dangerously near the edge. Suddenly you 
stepped forward. And then you toppled 
over. . . .Of course, I thought it was all 
up with you, but, to my surprise, after that 
first drop of a few feet, you rolled—liter 
ally rolled—comfortably down a slope till 
you fetched up against the ridge of rock 
which edges this shelf we’re on. And there 
you stayed. I pulled to shore as fast as I 
could, beached the boat, and then climbed 
up the cliff and found you here. Thank 
God you weren't seriously hurt!” 

“IT shall be horribly late for dinner 
though,” returned Jill. “Old Sir Philip 
will be simply fuming.” 

“Sir Philip? Are you staying at Lorne?” 

She nodded 

“I'm afraid Sir Philip will get in a big- 
er stew than usual, then,” he observed 


“Because you won't get back to 
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The cup-shaped center, 
shown above, is an exclu- 
sive patented feature 
of this device, which pre- 
vents shoes from slipping 
at the heel. 


Prevents stocking from wearing 

out and staining at the heel,and 

shoes from rubbing or slipping 
at the heel 


In addition to the many Foot Comfort 
Appliances and Remedies perfected by 
Dr. Wm.M. Scholl, he is also the inventor 
of this ingenious device—Dr. Scholl’s 
Nu-Grip Heel Liner. 

Think of the saving alone it will mean 
to you by preventing your hose from 
wearing out at the heel, and the satisfac- 
tion of no longer having their delicate 
color ruined by stains at the heel! Dr. Scholl’s 
Nu-Grip Heel Liner insures all this and more—it 
stops the slipping and rubbing of shoes at the heel, 
thus making them more comfortable to wear. 

Made of soft, velvet-like rubber, and easily at- 
tached co the inner lining of the counter of shoes. 
Ic is invisibly worn in the shoe, being made in 
colors to match linings—white, black, tan, cham- 
pagne. Price 30c per pair. Soldin leading shoe and 
department storeseverywhere. Buy a pair for each 
pair of your shoes. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. Schiller St.,Chicago 

Please mail free sample of Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 
for Corns, and Dr. Wm. M. Scholl’s Book, “The 
Feet and Their Care,”’ to 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


‘Agents $48 Profit 


That's what Mrs. Bertha Lane of 
+ made in 26 hours; Anthony 
Graves made $10 in 2 1-2 hours. Clara 
Jess of lowa cleared $22 in one day’s 
time. You can make as much or more 
by representing us in your territory, 
BIG MONEY EVERY DAY 
Sell Jennings Guaranteed Hosiery for men, 
women, children and babies. Written guar- 
antee to wear or new hose replaced free. 
Gor full lime of sith hosiery is the finest yeu ever saw. 
Often sell five pairs to one family. Repeat 
orders increase every month making you 
a@ steady income. Even spare time work- 
ers, many in small towns, make $12 to 
$18 a week. No experience needed. 
Don't delay. Write today for samples. 
Frank B. Jennings Co. Hose 583 » Dayton, O. 
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Of course, you know good 
old Musterole; how quickly, 
how easily it relieves rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore 
joints and muscles, stiff neck 
and lumbago. 

We now want you to know CHIL- 
DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- 
pecially for infants and smail children. 

CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE is 
just good old Musterole in milder 
form. Unexcelled for the relief of 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, 
soothes and relieves without the blister 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Keep a jar handy. It comes ready to 
apply instantly, without fuss or bother. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Hard Blow 


Often brings bad weather. Bad 
weather means rain, sloppy 
going — colds. The only thing to 
do is see that the whole family 
have their warm, comfortable 
Hood Lastics, the new idea in 
rubbers. One pair fits all your 
shoes. 
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Tangle 


Lorne till to-morrow morning.” 
“To-morrow morning!” she 


Tomorrow’s 


looke d at 


him aghast. “What do you mean? If 
you could climb up here, we can surely 
both climb down again.” 

“But even if we did climb down, it 


would be no earthly good. The tide is 
well over the base of the clifis already, 
and will still be rising for the next hour 
By the time the tide goes out far enough 
for us to walk home along the shore it 


will be too dark to attempt to climb 
down. So we may as well wait 
“And—and there’s really nothing we 


can do?” said Jill, desperately 
Her companion took her hands and 
held them firmly in his once more. 


“No,” he said gently, “there’s nothing 
we can do but wait till morning. Don’t be 
frightened, though—As to the proprieties” 

again that whimsical smile, softening 
the acquired hardness in his face—*per- 
haps it will minimise that side of it if 
we remember that we are really old 
friends of over two years’ standing! And 
still further to assure you of my eminent 
respectability, I’m a friend of the Bra- 
bazons—of Lady Susan’s especially.” 

“IT don’t think the impropriety of the 
matter had occurred to me,” Jill said 
candidly. “It was just—I don’t know 
that suddenly one felt so alone.” 

“T know,” he answered sympathetically. 
“But you're mot alone. By the way, in 
spite of our ‘auld acquaintance,’ we don't 
even know each other’s names.” 

“Well?” she queried, looking up at him 

“My name’s Quayne,” he said. “Straton 
Quayne.” 


TRATON QUAYNE! So it was he 
who had twice come to her rescue! 
“In that case,” she said, “you must 


know another friend of mine—Hazel Ken- 
yon iad 

Quayne nodded. 

“Then I believe 
he replied. “Are you by any 
Wedderburn ?” 

“Ves. Still, I don’t quite see 
guessed it”—interrogatively 

“Why, Miss Kenyon has told me a good 
deal about her friendship with Miss Wed- 
derburn, the well-known artist—and I re- 
membered that when we had supper to- 
gether at the Chat Noir, you told me you 
were going to paint—even’—with a 
twinkle in his eyes—“to the complete ex 
clusion of matrimony.” 


I can guess your name,” 
chance Miss 


how you 


A faint flush stole into Jill’s cheeks 
His recollection of that November night 
seemed almost as accurate as her own. 


Somehow it gave her a thrill of pleasure 
to know that he, had remembered 

The daylight was fading, now, and the 
dusk was deepening rapidly. From below 
came the boom of the waves. Quayne 
proceeded to pull off his coat. 

“It will be several 
you,” he observed, “but it’s 
worse for that from the point of view of 
keeping you warm.” 

“I’m not going to have 


too, 


sizes too large for 


your coat,” she 


objected quickly. “You'd be frozen with- 
out it.” 
He laughed a little. “Not I. So no 


more nonsense. Come, put it on.” 
He spoke imperiously, and Jill, 
what surprised at her own meekness, per- 


some- 





mitted him to help her into it 

Now I'm going to tuck you up for 
the night,” he said. “See, here’s a hollow 
with a little bulge above it. You might 
imagine it a pillow. If you'll try, I think 
you may find it just endurable.” 

Jill obeyed mechanically, and he drew 
his coat more closely about her. Then he 


settled himself beside her and for a few 
they talked de sultorily. 

With the turn of the tide a deep tran- 
quillity seemed to have descended on the 
world, and gradually the conversation 
crew more and more intermittent, with 
| | 


minutes 


caps 
rhythmic murmur of the _ rece 

Jill woke with a start. It was 
dark, so dark that she could not 


quite 
distin- 


guish anything. For a moment she puz- 
zled stupidly over the impenetrable black- 
ness which surrounded her. And then 


came realization, swift and overwhelming. 
Panic seized her. There was pain, too, in 
her cramped limbs—pain that stabbed like 


a knife. A strangled cry broke from her 
And almost before its utterance ceased s 

felt a strong, lean hand close over hers, and 
Quayne’s voice said: “Why, I thought you 
were asleep, child.” {Turn to page 06} 
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Tomorrow’s Tangle 


[Continued from page 95] 


Somehow, with the touch of that reas 


uring hand in hers, the overmastering 
terror which had beset her lessened a lit- 
th “] daren’t move,’ he said in a 
frightened whisper “I’m lying right on 
the edge ” 


The next thing she felt was an arm 
thrown across her body. Then out of the 
darkn¢ came Quayne’s voice again, 
cheery and confident: “You’re nothing of 
the sort. You’re nowhere near the edge 

Jill gripped the arm and held on to it. 

“Come closer to me,” went on Quayne 
quietly. “You'll feel safer then.” 

Kneeling beside her on one knee, with 
his shoulder pressed firmly against the 
cliff behind him, he slid one arm under 
neath her and gripping her firmly with 
the other, he half-dragged, half-lifted her 
so that her slight, shaking body rested 
against his own 

lo Jill it seemed as though heaven had 
received her. She could not fall now— 

Presently he bent over her 

“You can't possibly come to harm while 


I'm holding you like this. Do you feel 
ife enough to try and sleep a little now?” 
wa +. replied simply. 


Good,” he spoke briefly. “Then sleep.” 
And lulled by the distant murmur of 
the sea she gradually sank into slumber. 
Once, just before she quite lost conscious- 
ness, she murmured drowsily: “Good- 
night, Straton,” and was vaguely aware 
of a sudden pressure of the arms which 
held her, but she was too nearly asleep 
to know whether he made any actual 
reply or not. 
When Jill awoke it was early morning. 
She stirred a little, and instantly the feel 
of Straton’s arm thrown around her 
brought back the remembrance of all 
that had happened. She looked up 
Awake ? he asked “You've had t 
rave sleep’ ” 


She miled assent 


‘And while you were still sleeping two 
or three fishing-boats came by and I 
managed to attract their attention by 
frantic waving of my handkerchief. One 
ef the boats put back straight away, and 
very shortly some men will be coming 
along from the village with ropes to haul 
us up from the top.” 

Even as he spoke voices and shouts 
from above announced their arrival. 

“Ready, below there?” The voice came 
from above, and, looking up, Jill could 
discern a man peering down, his face 
just visible over the edge of the cliff. 

“Yes. Ready,” Quayne called back. 

She felt his hands about her, steadying 
her as the hauled rope slowly lifted her 
from the ground. Then came the ago- 
nising moment when she rose out of his 
reach and knew that she was swinging 
betwixt earth and sky. 

It seemed an eternity of time before 
she at last drew level with the brow of 
the cliff. Then voices, eager hands out- 
stretched, and a moment later, she was 
standing on the grass. 


WISH you weren't an artist, Jill!” 

said Lady Susan. It was a few days 
later at the end of the morning’s sitting. 

“But why?” Jill asked rather wistfully. 
‘Aren’t you pleased ?” 

“Pleased?” Lady Susan rose from the 
fine old carved chair in which she had 
been posing and, coming over to the girl's 
side, slipped a plump, friendly arm round 
her shoulders. “That’s just it,” she said 
“You've got this wonderful gift. If you 
were merely an ordinary girl -? 

“I suppose you're thinking of my 
marrying?” returned Jill. “That won't 
affect me. I can’t imagine caring enough 
for any man to give up my work.” 


[Continued in May McCatv’s] 
Copyright 1926 by Margaret Pedler 


The Father of Little Women 


[Continued from page 28} 


change. Quick and believing, she clothes 
ill things with her own greenness nor 
does aught wax old in her faith. Con- 
tant to her trust, she grows young as 
time passes over her nor can winter nor 
change take aught from her dewy fresh- 
ne She never casts her spring time or 
doffs her childhood. She passes through 
ill changes, herself unchanged 

‘And in the last terrestrial hour, like 


1 child sinking softly into sweet and 
hopeful slumber on the maternal bosom, 
does she lay herself confidingly in the 
arms of nature and passes away immortal 


into the arms of decay. She enters the 
domain of the Ancient of Days, there to 
outwatch with Him both the evening and 
the morning stars. She observes the cycle 
of years. She renews the perpetuity of her 
Being in the Heart of God..’” 

Bronson closed the book. “Elizabeth 
murmured. “Our dear Elizabeth.” 
Tears were running unchecked down 
Louisa’s cheeks. “Read it to me again, 
father,” she whispered 

Again in his beautiful voice he read the 
words that Elizabeth’s death had rendered 
profoundly prophetic. When he had fin- 
ished, Louisa took the book into her arms. 
“It will be like touching ’Beth to have it 
with me,” she said. “I want mother to 
hear it.” 

“You must not thrust it on your 
nother,” said Bronson slowly. “She has 
her own strong way of working out her 
problems. You must not confuse her self- 


reproaches with lack of faith. She has 
her own faith.” 
“But not yours!” 
k way 
“Not mine. We agreed after Fruitlands 
it we loved each other so greatly that 
entally we dared each to go our own 


i ( 


Louisa spoke in her 


Mother’s way,” said Louisa, “is the 
way of many other people, while you, 
ept perhaps for Mr. Emerson, have 
vone alone. 1 wish—” Louisa looked with 
idden and new understanding at the fine 
thought-worn face beside her, “I wish I'd 
taken your hand and gone with you some- 
times. Mother could have spared me. You 
ist have had a sort of—of world lone 
that I've never understood—till now 


now that dear Beth’s death and these 
words you've read me have—have given 
me understanding.” 

A smile of extraordinary sweetness 
lighted Bronson’s face. He laid his hand 
on Louisa’s shoulder. “It’s not too late, 
my dear. With Anna going to her beloved 
John, and Elizabeth gone, perhaps you 
could go on brain excursions with me, o« 
casionally, without neglecting your dear 
mother.” 

“Indeed I can!” exclaimed Louisa 
“How proud I'll be! I haven’t Anna’s 
sheer intellect, or Elizabeth’s serenity 
but—” 

“But,” her father interrupted, “you 
have the gift of words and a superb driv 
ing power. I have great faith that while 
the world has refused the children of my 
brain, the children of my body it will 
find well-equipped for its finest uses. Per 
haps now that our dear Elizabeth has 
shown you the way to me, you will let me 
help you to think the thoughts you want 
to think.” 

He looked at 
fulness 

“O, if you only will!” she cried. “I am 
so tired of floundering!” 

For answer he laid his cheek caress- 
ingly against hers. 

The little boy of Spindle Hill had come 
a long and tragic way since the winter's 
afternoon when in the old kitchen under 
his mother’s direction he had written on 
mg floor, Aa Bb. And he was to know 

) higher, sweeter moment in his life than 
this when Louisa who had seemed to need 
him least of his children, came to him in 
her greatest need. And to Louisa, holding 
the worn journal, “Psyche, 1838,” against 
her heart there came anew the sense that 
her father was a very great man. And 
that she was a thousand times blessed in 
that she was able to draw from his deeps 
to save her thirsty soul. 

And so they sat gazing on the greening 
April fields, this young woman who was 
to carry a noble message to youth and 
this greying man, who, refused by his own 
day, would one day be crowned with 
Carlyle and Emerson as one of three 
great thinkers of the century 

{THe Enp] 


Louisa with pathetic wist 


, terials readi- 
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WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT 
You can 
buy all of 
the materials for a complete 


home direct from the manu- 
facturer and save four profits, on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 










Living room, 
dining room, 
2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 
3 other plans 
in catalog. Very 
high grade lum- 
ber throughout. 




















Living room, 
dining room, 
kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms,andbath- 
room. All ma- 


cut, saving 18 
per cent on cost, 


Story and a half 
semi-bungalow, with 
- second floor avail- 
able for 2 bed- 
rooms. Two floor 
plan arrangements. 
Any handy man can 
erect these houses. 



















Large living room 
with circle-tread open 
stairway, dining 
room, kitchen. 
3 bedrooms, 
each with 
closet. Bath on 
second floor. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; high- 
est grade interior woodwork, siding, flooring, 
windows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, 
lath, casted. with complete instructions and drawings. 
Frei t paid | to your station. Permanent Homes 

—NOT PO: Many styles of year ‘round dwellings, 


summer cottages and garages to choose from. Write nearest 
mill today for FREE Money-Saving Catalog No. 1263 


The ALADDIN Co., B'.,52%; 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portiand, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


NO MORE PAIN 


ing relief foryou. Burni ng. aching, 
ten ie r, swollen, puftec d, agonizing, cal- 
loused, t earings, feet no longer neces- 
sary. Science b mastered foot trouble 
1marvelous C AL-O-CIDE Wear shoes 
ilike, don't be a cripple. One appli 
ution of CAL-O-CIDE treatment and 
yu are a new person, rns and cal 
muses gone like magic. At your drug 
gist, or send 35c fortull size pa kage, 
ind valuable treatise onfoot trouble 


MEDCO CO., Dept. A, Dayton, Ohio 


Cal- "0" ‘cide Foor 


How to Have Soft, 
| Pretty White Hands 


Many women will undoubtedly be glad to 
know how they may have beautiful, white, 
soft, pretty hands regardless of the work 
they have to do. The secret lies in rubbing a 
Ice-Mint into the hands occasionall 
prefer ibly just before retiring at night. In 
the morning you will be agreeably surprised 

the pleasant transformation that has been 
wrought by even a single application. Ice- 
Mint is made from a Japanese product that is 
simply marvelous for its beautifying prop- 
erties whether used on the hands or face 
Regardless of what kind of work a woman 
_ ves she should have pretty hands as they are 

ally the true marks of refinement. A few 

a plications of Ice-Mint will actually make 

ny woman proud of her hands and skin. It 

ttle and is sold and recommended by 
vod druggists everywhere 
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wo jolly Playmates romp 


in the Park 
Fashion Doll Cut-Out by Nandor Honti 


Cut out each piece, carefully following the outlines. Fold 
on dotted lines. Paste all the matching numbers together, 
beginning by pasting 1 to 1 and so on till all the numbers 
are used. Hold the pasted places together until the 
paste hardens enough to hold, so they will not slip apart. 






















Paste 
inder, 
N°} 











Paste 
under | 
Nor 


PATENT PENDING 














Fashion Cut-Outs dressed in McCall Designs. Girls’ Dress No. 4415; Coat 3962; Hat 3611; Boys’ Suit 4430; Coat 3013; Bunny and Cat 1327. 
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i No. 4451, A circular section No. 4460, This frock with cir- No. 4441, An ensemble cos 
\ ntroduces fulness at the back cular tunic and center back tume trimmed with ruffles has 


> of a one-piece Princess frock. panel, is worn with a trans- a slip-on dress with circular 
j \ The long novelty sleeves and parent coat as a two-piece inset at left side and a wrap 
) scarf collar are smart. Sizes ensemble costume. Sizes 14 with cape sleeves. Sizes 14 
~ 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust 

‘ , 


THERE IS BREVITY AT HIP 
AND FULNESS BELOW 
F Genes skirts, in a riot of color and 
gaiety of mood, burst forth like 


spring buds. There are new features 


significant of the return to an old 





fashion . . . that of flattening the 
j C outline below the belt . . . and a 
\ , ; a 
a, — tendency to fit the hips closely. The 
(4 - P narrow cut of the garment, the place 
ini 7 . ae 
le Ff (bhelheth74 ment of the girdle, and sometimes 
the zigzag joining of the skirt in 
f i dicate the evolution of the silhouett« 
ail eihonin a No. 4456: Dias albasensin ‘Berth toward a still more molded outline. 
pring fer i new version of the two id . . on 
l ire ¢ r ir, gathered ece trock The blouse is in ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
Sleeves lent f rtip length and there is a >) 
by circular puffs Size two-piece circular. skirt Sizes . 
} f 1 1 to 44 bu 4 if 
- ie) n Met lea m postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116 
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leevele trock 


No. 4442, The chiffon frock often No. 4463, Pleated frills and a godet No. 4445, This 








reveals a lovely slip underneath at one side break the slim lines of laid in pleats from neck to hem, tale 
This one with scarf collar, long this one-piece frock. The lower part of a two-piece ensemble a Wh | 
et-in sleeves, and cleverly placed edge is straight; an advantage if costume which carries a smart a 
. . j 

drapes is exceedingly smart. Sizes bordered material is used. Sizes transparent coat of georgette. Sizes + +} 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust ef ? 

¢ | 4 

4 » ed : ) 

rr ‘ a } 

; } 8 ry s | 

’ 1 

, ‘ame | 

l bel " 
; lat 8 | 


PARIS EMPHASIZES SLIM 
LINES FOR SPRING 0) 


l1lk new French frocks ‘continue 
the flaring silhouette, only the) 
intensify it quite emphatically. The 





summary of all clothes for spring is 
that they shall mold themselves to the 
figure from neck to hip . . . and thi 
Paris designers really measure on 





anatomically : and as full as com- 


fort demands from hip to knee. Be 
low the knee there is allowed only as 


much skirt as good taste permits. Long 





No. 4458, Indisputably smart is No. 4462, Nothing could be 


skirts have faded out of the picture 
: a one-piece tailleur with a loose smarter than this one-piece model 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE. j , ‘s blouse front and flat back. Side with its cravat collar, sleeves to 
| a ro” pleats in front only widen the the wrist, and double scalloped 
J ) skirt to a comfortable width tunic edged with pleated frilling 
Mi lt Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust 
7 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 1106. 
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THE THREE-PIECE ENSEMBLE 


GROWS IN IMPORTANCE 


HIREE great Trench designers 
show on this page what we can 
do with the new pliable fabrics. If we 


1 


ave the desire, we can look as smart 
is any of those lovely Parisian women 


vho walk at eleven each morning on 
the rue ce \cacias or the Bois. lvi 
dently the three piece ensemble is ihe 
thing. Often it includes a cape in 
preterence to a coat. The overblouse 

longer this season and fits the hips 
nugly. Necklines are variously inte 


preted and long sleeves are the rule 


ANNE. RITTENHOUSE 








The 





No. 4408, A smart 
variation of the 
sport frock is of 
striped silk with 
godet flares cut in 
one with the front. 
Long sleeves and 
yoke sections are in 
one. Sizes 14 to 18 
vears, 30 to 40 bust. 


No. 4446, Another 
version of the three 

piece ensemble 
makes use of nar 

row ruffles on cape 
and blouse The 
skirt is the favored 
wrap-around at- 
tached to a camisole. 
Sizes 14 to 18 
vears, 36 to 42 bust 


ee ~<a 








No. 4461, This three 
piece ensemble car- 
ries the smartest of 
capes. The over- 
blouse has a yoke 
and tucked — back 
and tops a three 
piece tront closing 
skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 
vears, 36 to 42 bust. 


No. 4443, A four- 
piece circular skirt 
and an _ overblouse 
with cravat collar 
and long sleeves 
make up this youth 
ful two-piece frock. 
Cuffs which tie at 
the wrist are a 
smart feature. Sizes 
12 to 20 years 
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, at prices listed on Page 116 
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PRINTED CHIFFONS LIKE 
GARDEN FLOWERS 


H' XW much lovelier and easier to wear | | | 
are the gaily flowered chiffons .... 
so much more so than fabrics patterned 

with problems in geometry. The latter have 
given way to nineteenth century designs 
‘lowers in gay and subdued colors, in small i 
groups and bouquets tied with ribbon love- 

knots are now the thing. Chiffon is a pre- ea 


ferred fabric for it clings and swirls so 





well. You see by these gowns, how those LELONG CNICT 
masters of dress, Lelong and Lenief, adapt 4453 4452 


the idea for smart American women 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 
For de criptions see page 1106. i a — 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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PARIS TURNS HER 
ATTENTION TO CAPES 





\ 
) kR in | nee the de iM 
( ha f dsthe nds on 
cain \ the | l fa \ 
ind he direction in which \ 
e d bk Vionnet ha \ 
sisted n the long coat th | 
r pe, te the |! l 1 t thie 
nineteenth  « i highwaymen . \ 
Ssomet i tiie ( it b d med 
it the cape pet ts hie ral | 
ments e th ‘kinet ement 
equired clothes. Thi vin | 
he the are constantly in 
t Sa t olen ( i n the fr \ 
! nit k crepes and satins are i ; | 
I it n even iffair | 
| 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
Bae 











| MILER 
NN SOEUR 


4458 


, f 4450 
/ 7 j 


No. 4459, LapiEs’ AND MuIssEs’ 


No. 4446, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
CircuLaR Cape; in four pieces; 


Turee-PieceE CAPE ENSEMBLI 


Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 yoke and collar in one. Sizes 
bust. Size 36, blouse, 234 yards small, medium and large. Me- 
of 40-inch; cape and skirt, 4 dium size, 36 to 38 bust, re- 
yards of 40-inch; lining, 114 quires 3’ yards of 40-inch or 
yards of 40-inch. Width at 2% yards of 54-inch material; 


lower edge, about 1% yards lining, 3 yards of 40-inch 








Nov, ist N 
<S P cm \" j 
ee 4 } i 
eh ead \ / if E 
\ 4 ! | For description of 4458 
1 tas .s hy f see page 116 


. 
( aft Pode | 
; , uy —_ H 
r No $1, Lapres’ AND Misses ’ | j i) | | 
' — ran and ‘ } } | 
> ENSEMBLE CosTUMI wrap and Saat XA a 
h = lip-on dress with circular inset “ton ee a 
VIN 7 —_ ‘ . , \ \ —* 
it It it Scie i cs 14 to 18 ve ifs, 
to 44 bust. Size 36, wrap, 
, vards of 54-inch material; 
ery} lining, 25g yards of 40-inch; ‘ aac i458 
sarees Seep se ~C 
ess yards ol O-inct a 4 4590 
\ / wT oS 
W 234 yard /\  ¢ gh Pe... --. oa aN 
7 r m The McCall Co., 236 W 37th St., New York t prices listed on Page 116 
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(Hehe de Pay 


A FROCK CARRIES 
ITS OWN COAT 


Lik. conspicuously smart cos 

tume this season must be 
chosen to blend . . . . to harmo 
nize as a whole. The ensemble suit 
continues, but more than that, the 
entire costume must be built up as 
a complete unit. This is always in 
good taste and eliminates much 
that is bad. Spring frocks are of 
soft fabrics, so there is no danger 
of bulk. A frock of lovely printed 
chiffon or crepe may carry a coat 
of plain transparent material, of 
coarsely ribbed silk or of fine 
flannel in the new pastel shades 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 











_ 
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&\. 
‘ 
hA A Ps a 8 
| IAD] IAAL 
Sa ge ee AIA 
ET ARI LAAND / JENNY 
4445 yl 7) 4 1461 
Sy 2 
‘ 
No. 4445, Lables’ AND MuIssE: No. 4461, Lapies’ AND Misses 
ENSEMBLE CosTUME; sleeveless Cape ENSEMBLE CosTUME; cape, 
dress; coat with yoke and sleeve blouse and skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 
in one. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
to 44 bust. Size 36 requires, blouse, 25¢ yards of 40-inch; 
dress, 41% yards of 40-inch; coat, cape, skirt and bands, 5 yards 
4 yards of 40-inch material. of 40-inch material. Width, 
Width, about 23 yards. about 1% yards. 








— 


No. 4460, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
ENSEMBLE CosTUME; dress with 
circular tunic; skirt with circu ? 
lar lower section. Sizes 14 to 18 , 
vears, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, | AN MAAN! 
dress, 5 yards of 40-inch; collar, --AK INU 
\ 4 yard of 40-inch; coat, 4% 

ny sig yards of 40-inch. Width at lower : 

- edge, about 114 yards. 


\RTIAXL 





446U 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116 
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SKILLFUL SEAMS CREATE 
NEW LINES 
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M W 
A 
{ ‘ 4 
No. 4456, Lapis’ anp M No. 4448, Lapis’ anp Mis } _ No. 4457, Misses’ anp Jt 
D EVE Dri Sizes ses’ Eventnc Dress; with Niors’ Stip-OnN DREss; 
t to 18 vear t to 18 vears 36 «to ! contrasting camisole sizes sleeveless; flaring skirt. Size 
S Size 36, 4'& vards ¢ 14 to 18 years, 36 to 12 to 20 years. Size 16, 27. 
ml ch; slip yards oi bust. Size 36 requires 27, yards of 36-inch material; 
y fp ch. Width, about 1'4 yards of 40-inch; camisole, collar, 174 yards of 3%-inch 
W a ur Embroidery No. 1296 1 yard of 32-inch. Width, lace. Width at lower edge. 
t 1&4 vard may be made of ribbon about 3g yards about 234 yards. 





McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New at prices listed on Page 116 
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EVENING CLOTHES 
MUST RIPPLE 


SOUR notable Paris designers have 
k created the models on this page 
Cheir striking feature is the manipulation 
of slenderizing drapes and godets used 
singly or in groups. They ripple in shapes 
like the beloved paper cones, highly 
ornamental, in which French children 
buy their chocolates. They give the 
eraceful fulness the short skirt re 
quires. They are not confined to gowns. 
Coats and capes also exploit this rip- 
pling fulness, and floating streamers 
add to the flutter of all evening clothes. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 
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LA 





No. 4447, Lapres’ AND Mis No. 4455, Laptes’ anp Mis- No. 4464, Lapres’ AND Mis No. 4454, Lapiges’ anp Mis 
ses’ Eventnc Dress; with ses’ Wrap; circular flounce; ses’ Eventnc Dress; with SES’ EvENING Dress; with 
flaring side draperies. Sizes shirred collar and front fac slip. Sizes 14 to 18 years, slip. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 al F/ ings. Sizes small, medium 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% f ~ 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 51/4 
bust. Size 36 requires 4 yards Asi if and large. Medium size, 36 yards of 36-inch or 35% yards “ Yr yards of 40-inch material; 
of 36-inch or 334 yards of = Y to 38 bust, requires 43 of 40-inch material; slip, = slip, 2% yards of 36-inch; 
40-inch material. Width, vards of 40-inch; lining, 3 2'% yards of 36-inch. Width banding, 554 yards. Width 
about 114 yards yards cf 40-inch about 14 vard tbout 144 vards 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116 
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and their fabric costly. That 1s 





It took me 
just 6 minutes 
to fo plaster that “Bly hole 


IX minutes was all it toc m the 
time I picked up the box a bern wi 
derful Rutland Patching Plaster, to patch 
ip ‘that unsightly hole in the wall. The 
plaster is so easy to use. It comes all ready 
to mix just like flour. You merely add 


water and use.” 


Rutland Pa we 5 Pl does not dry or 
‘set” instantly. TI pat h will not shrink; 

it will not crack, crumble or fall out. You 
an paper over it pone and it will not 
spot through.” 


Get it at any paint, wall-paper or hardware 
store. If your dealer hasn’t it, mail coupon 
below. Send no money. We willsend youa 
2 lo. carton and you 
an pay the postman 
30c, plus postage, on de 
livery Rutland Fire 
Clay Company, Dept 
G6, Rutland, Vermont 





Patching Plaster |r| 


RUTI AND | IRE CLAY CO 
Dept. G6, R ind. Vermont 
end me t art f Rut I 
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' 
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300 rtowens10c 
ud nursery 


k to the hand t tower 


Bl RGESS SEED & PLANT CO., 
M Floral Dept. Galesbure, Mich 4389 


CY CATALOG FREE 


—_———_—— N $389, Lapies’ AND MISssEs’ 


Libba - Stip-On Dress; front in two 
piece effect. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
i j Ss 


to 46 bust ze 36 requires 
$1. 75 vards of 32-inch material; 
$2.00 


ontrasting, 3¢ vard of 36-inch 
ly ' } 





, 
| ee = 
iw 


$3.00 * Width. about 1 
JOHN H McKIBBIN 1317 Division St ‘Goshen, Ind i ( >" \ 
—~ = 
Tawi Htations & ———— ¥ (or, 
2 omy: m the very latest & wi 
ss Write f ke 7 K \ 
Does ~ s ite for samples . KR) alr 
Y_€O. RICHMOND. VA. = } wr 
=~ \ ‘on / i > 
| 
K per | 
Putterfly Bush PRK, - Page 
| b> , 
(Summer Lilac) * ‘ | ACS i 
¢ v | 
. i / \ 4 } 
Ve !i 1) saree __b 4) 
G ee I * 
One Strong Plant Postpai | 4 2 1 [ 
Special Offers * \ 4 
’ Pn ay ee Roses : 4 hw ~ ‘ \ 


3 Assorted Ferns 

4 Corysanthemums 

3 Hardy Phics 25e i N 

10 Gledioh Bulbs, Mixed 25¢ : ) Ay + +O gh 

" ‘ sfor$? t- - aa 

t | New t g 
1a 


t est roses grow 


236 West 37th 


Dept. 14, Springfield, Ohio 





SIMPLICITY FOR THE DAY 


A effect of carelessness must pet 
d vade gowns for the sunshine 

n heir cut be complicated 
the 


ure path to good dressing this season 
\Vhatever time a woman spends on the 
hoice and adjustment of her clothes 
the result must be one of simplicity 
Short jumpe rs, short skirts, and 
hort hair continue to be smart 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 


Patterns mawbe bought from all 


McCALL’S 





a i | 
r Ty 
VS 
{o> 
1387 
No. 4387, Lapres’ AND MuIsseEs’ 


Stip-On Dress; closing at left 
side of vest; short set-in sleeves 
Sizes 14 to 18 vears, 36 to 46 


bust. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 40-inch material. Width at 
lower edge, about 1434 yards 

her descripti é Pag 0 


McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McC 
St.. New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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Cp 9S). 
(bel 1 de Pay, 
NECKLINES ARE DIVERSIFIED 


E \CH face requires its own kind 
‘4 of treatment at the neckline. The 
woman who does not recognize this 
vital truth in dressing, is robbing her 
self of an opportunity of adding dig- 
nity and charm, or even beauty to an 
otherwise plain face. Fashion gives 
her a free hand. From the Renaissance 
to the l’eter Pan she has a wide choice. 
The deep V is always ultra-smart. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 






















—— 
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ON’T worry. The prob- 
lem isn’t a difficult one 
at all. Simple dishes appe- 
tizingly flavored always are 
pleasing. A _ well-seasoned 
soup, a snappy salad dressing 
go a long way in putting 
over a successful meal. 
LEA & PERRINS'’ 
SAUCE 








| supplies the snap, zest and flavor. 

| Buy a bottle today, use it and 

satisfy your guests and family too. 
Send for free recipe booklet to 


LEA & PERRINS 


238 West Street, New York Fa | 
a — 


—z,_.\ Letter 
:\ \ Labies 




















8 nd a ; a 
Tree ey 2a thal 1S 
approved and 


( endorsed by Hospitals, ' 
leading Fhysicians and | 





v 4388 Hs 
& | atin —— Pa 
No. 4388, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dress; front in two-piece effect; baby dev takes care 
Sp 8 with gathers at shoulder. Sizes infants ‘duri ng t ie tc leie ah 0 wos 
: 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. pe eae Pab: ar + pag Samal Bangg pan 
Size 36 requires 334 yards of 40 de 
inch bordered material. Width t 
at lower edge, about 154 yards ‘ as 
- ie. ~* fo ta p 
\ \ rock Se 
\ ( 7 \ 
i d \ } 
a in | \ Core 1 Health | 
( )\ 4 YK) h / dis departme s 1 
\ pe im | re | d hardws 
\ > \ 0 1) uh A - Write for Free 
4405 4 Past eS i Booklet, “The Sys- 
| i I | {\ i | } s P ‘ {(42, tematic E ee oy 
No. 4405, Lapres’ AND MuIsses’ \ | I \ Hist {U4 > fi ment of Babies 
} Strp-ON Dress; sleeve and * di} og | i ff FALTH BO) 
} i i { 
| shoulder yoke in one Sizes 14 te } Ad t Vf | } L ws ) FALTH 8g 
18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 3¢ 1 | fil \ ~ MAID FO® BABY 
requires 244 yards of 40-inch } A | hh Bef . Bo 
~\ contrasting, 13¢ yards of 40-inch | / )| | 2. “ \ Price $7.50 
\ Width, about 15¢ yards Qaee fs Se Ge ae! aes <- , ; 
" ) &ABE +4 OF II | ——) T f 
. | y \ J 
| | ok 
4407 Vy it pain Per in { y J Made Only by 
= F j —_ : P P \y4392 : 4388 “4% } | a ot LF The 
—— or other descriptions see age 116 —— - a iq a 4 CORCORAN Mie Co 
Patterns ma y be ‘bought from : all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 1 aes Le # 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. s 2 s EE 





Amazing 
10-minute test 


ends foot and leg 
pains instantly 





am 





Millions have found a new way to 
have strong, perfect and beautiful feet. 
We invite you to try it. Specialists 
urge that you do. If pains fail to 
disappear, the test is free. 


tet “ted the diag 1 below If you are 
w ifte ne f1 i y ¢ of the pains 
he 1 t t ( i to i 
1 t 
n te " 
th h i l 
t r of 
n} 
\ nt ? thr h « I 
to fu ke bor \ 
he for r a 
t ent foot t of ba r 
n t it p t i n and 
tel giv B hd 
I \ t t n Pain 
‘ ul 





ve f n ’ 
, h be t th t 
End These ' i < iper ustic Vv 
t rn ar 1d the ir 
Pains Itt t strain of 
t ‘ The 
ith irch. Pres 
eont erves and blo 
Is ce Pain ¢ 
rhi ! is th Tur 
\ B é The t 
i l 1 it 
Pains, aches or . ! lent 
umping in calf t r and It i 
of leg and knee. unnoticed i r the s! 
‘ ' It ! t! t 
t h hoe ‘ I 
* 
Make this 
astounding test 
ty - pas te Go to n druggist shoe 
; ae arch ‘ ol — ‘ Be 
or i p mo BS 
d hB Test tl if . 
If r deale h n't th 1 
I 1 W 
Paina or cramps » OF pay neh , 
in toes, callou , 
1 ball of f« est p of , e] 
eading caus- here tl f rd ) 
say bunwer ine ‘ the 
Other symptoms th > - 
0 
des a ‘ V ls 1 you a pair 
t is. Shoot 4 ‘ ! ‘ ’ ! 
paina when step- , vp 
ping on uneven t! post 1 § I 
surfaces. SI SI I oe ’ } 
feel ancomfort- or thick f 
able and sé¢ m too on 
mali. Feet | . 2d ry tak - 
come Bensiliv . 7 
$1.50 W r tl 1 2 
} T 1 « get contlir yu 
t ] I our 
be 


W rite for this Pree Book 
Write to us for our freet k 
i strated with X-Ray vic 
of feet. Tells all at t the 
cause and corre: ‘tion ‘of foot 
troubles Hi »w to stop foot 
and leg pains. 


JUNGS 


ARCH BRACES 
| Foot Paina in 10 Mi ‘ 

© J. A.B. Co 
ND i De ee eel | 
S THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 


§ 2714 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘eae eee eee ee ee ea eRe eee ee ee 





SMART SKIRTS AND al 


OVERBLOUSES 
FOR SPRING 





Qh @e 


* 





< 
View A 

. i 9 ; AND Miss! No. 43 Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
Vest BtLovuse. Sizes 1 to 18 Lip-ON Btovuse. Sizes 14 to 18 
vears. 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 vears, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 2 
view A, 25@ yards of 32-inch; yards of 36-inch material; con 
view B, 2'@ yards of 40-inch;  trasting, ¥¢ yard of 36-inch. 
collar, vard of 40-inch. Em No. 4333, Lapres’ AND MISssEs 
broidery No. 1496 worked in Skirt; with yoke and underlay 
darning-stitch may be used of lining. Sizes 24 to 36 waist 
No. 4394, Lapies’ AND MIssEs’ Size 30, 134 yards of 36- or 40 
Four-Piece Ski Sizes 24 to inch; lining, 7¢ yard of 36-inch. 
36 waist. Size 30 requires 2 Width at lower edge, about 
vards of 36- or 40-inch material. 1 vards 
Width, about 2'¢ yards No. 4370, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
No. 4358, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Stip-On BtLovuse;  closing* on 
Strp-On Btovuse. Sizes 14 to 16 shoulders. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 

cars, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36 re 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 24 yards 
quires ; vards of 40-inch bor of 40-inch material. 
dered material No. 4357, Lapres’ AND MIssEs’ 
No. 4315, Lapres’ AND Misses’ S1x-Prece CrrcuLaR SKIRT; at- 
Sup; circular flounce. Sizes 14 tached to voke. Sizes 24 to 36 
to 16 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size waist. Size 30, yards of 40- 
36, 1 vards of 36-inch lining; inch; voke, vard of 32-inch. 
flounce 1 vards of 40-inch Width at lower edge about 
Widtl ibc { val ~] vards 

/ m be bought from all McCall 


37th St., New York City, 


de ilers, or by mail, posta 
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No. 4371, Lapies’ AND MuIsseEs’ 
Stip-On Bouse. Sizes 14 to 18 
vears, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 
2% yards of 40-inch material 
Pocket appliqué may be made 
from Embroidery No. 1484 

No. 4283, Lapres’ Two-Pirect 
SKIRT; inverted pleats in front 
Sizes M4 to 36 waist. Size 30 re 


quires 2'@ yards of 40-inch 


Width, about 17¢ yards. 


at prices liste d on Page 11¢ 
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4 NN >\ LINGERIE SUGGESTIONS 







FOR THE 
la APRIL BRIDE 












4469 
Emb. No. 1260 


} View B 
~ 








No. 4467, Lapres’ AND MIsseEs’ 
REVERSIBLE NEGLIGEE. Sizes small 
medium and large. Medium size, 

4469 36 to 38 bust, requires 344 yards 

View A of 36-inch or 274 yards of 40-inch 
material. Width, about 114 yards 
The same amount of contrasting 
material is required for the re 
verse side. 





No. 4469, Lapres’ AND Misses’ NIGHTGOWN. Sizes small, medium 


E? —_—— PaJAMAS. Sizes small, medium large and extra large. Medium size, 
Py oT and large. Medium size, 36 to 38 


No. 4465, Lapres’ aNp Misses’ 


36 to 38 bust, requires 234 yards 


bust, view A, requires 4% yards of 36-inch or 40-inch material; 
r of 36-inch or 44 yards of 40-inch bands, 314 yards of 334-inch lace 
, material; view B, 3% yards of 
= 36-inch or 40-inch material. Mono No. 4449, LaprEs’ AND Misses’ 
N gram may be made from Em Step-IN CoMBINATION. Sizes 14 to 
d Q broidery No. 1260 in satin-or out 16 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36 
“a 4465 line-stitch requires 134 yards of 36-inch or 
\ . 1% yards of 40-inch material. 
% Embroidery No. 1477 would make 


a lovely bit of trimming devel 
oped in  rambler-rose-stitch and 
French knots. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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If you’re on your 
feet a lot— 


There are two important require- 
ments in a sanitary belt—it must be 
trustworthy and it must be easy 
and comfortable. There should 
be no tugging strain of fabric. 

Hickory Belts yield to every 
motion of the body because the 
elastic is skillfully placed to pre- 
vent binding pressure or restriction. 


Hickory Mesh 
Shield Belt 


Comfortable shield 
portions of soft mesh. 
Elastic onlyat the sides. 
Frontclosingwith pearh 
buttons. Easy to put on 
and take off. Flesh or 
white; medium, large 
or extra large size. As 
low as 50c. 


Bs } pm Hickory cAll- 

eeemmeiees Elastic Belt 
Gentle, non- binding, 
bandage elastic. Elastic 
pendants; slip-on style 
—no fastening. Flesh 
or white;medium, large 
orextra large. Aslow as 
25c;satin trimmed, 50c. 








Hickory Belt with Sateen Shield 


A soft, fabric belt with elastic only at the sides 
and on the tabs, to adjust the length. Byne button 
at side closing. Easy to put on and take off. 
Flesh or white; in all waist sizes: 22 to 36. As low 
as 50c . 





If your dealer does not carry 
Hickory Belts, write us, giving 
name of store. Address Mrs. 
Ruth Stone, 1157 West Con- 
gress Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
P. S. For those using gauze tab sanitary 
pads, Hickory Belts with Secura Clasp 
are especially designed. Ask about them. 


Also see our Hickory Announcement 
on page 78. 


HICKORY 


Personal ‘Necessities .. 











eR 





f 
$18.95 |h Yours 
it for the 
| Asking 
} a 
| i i 
i é 
Check the iN 
Coupon be- \K 
low for your , 
FREE } 
| Larkin book |} 
i] 
i 
oe oe oe oe eh ee —_ ome 
Lettkh ttt Co tac. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Il Peoria, Ill 
Enclosed find $ for which please ship, 
charges collect, the following 
}1354M2. Gate-L« I le, Br 
Mahoga $18.95 
}3909M3 Tapestry Covered Cha 25.85 
l sree to pay bala on articl 
above in $3.00 mont " ents, title t 
to b line on « plet 
NAMI 
ST 
I ) I Tt 
> Me ur vi N 
The Winter’s I t Vat ‘ 
ilated dust p € t ° 
Ne er he 
A BSORE NE ¢ \ t 
ind at t n , 8 ad ger 
purifies the at e and fills thet , 
with health ar e. Y« St} : 
l ig is ot ¢ lete v 
sorene cle W n X 
les, Frescoi iW ( 
Ac Paint, Hardware and Drug Stores 7 7 o 
PRE ‘a Yr ety> \ j 
\ “ 
os | 
ABSORENE MFG. COMPANY beet? 
No. 30 Absorene Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. U.S. A Ds | a 
4471 4248 424 
The Master Cleane,- /4eyy 
The! Woodwork. ay f:/| P 
ilarbie: Tile _[ “fy | 


Make Home Lovely 


this Fry Lae te 


Larkin Bett H 





Easy- ue lan. ¢ r 
yo from thi advertisement 
and send tor tree Catalog. ~\ 





miceel 
Covered 
Chair 

$1.00 





with or- 

der. Bal- 

ance 

$3.00 

monthly 

till pay- 

ment 

con: and seat; 

pleted of 21 inches deep, 21 inches wide 


a>yt?&ay 
3 PAY oKe, 
REGS ae ase 
. “aos = 
pa<<5 


$25.85 


a 


Windsor 





———S 





Gate-Leg 
Table 
IP 

$1.00 fh racer 

ith or- ; drop- 
der. Bale |W le af 
anc .« pak 
$3.00 J in imitati 5 
monthly fade of serviceable gur 
till pay- With leaves up, top is 50 x 
ment ll es 


Cc Oo m 


pleted of 


















DRESS-UP 
FROCKS 
AND TWO 


PRACTICAL 
COATS 



















/ 

\ » 

\ y 

fi hd 

' 

Mi x 

S4 4408 

mr el ue 


if 
? 


4 
é + 
m au 
, 
7tn 


Vy 


\ 
\ 
) 
+ 
McCall 
New 


No. 4247, 

verted pleat at center 

6 to 14 years. Size 12 

yards of, 40-inch 
yards of 54-inch; lit 
irds of 36-inch 


Girts’ Coat; 


No. 4384, Gir! 
in two-ptece effect; 
to 14 years » 
. yards of 
inch 
\ ird 


* SLIE 


Sizes 6 
quires « 
vards 

trasting 


ot 40 


Ne 


»y mail, posta 


prices listed 


dealers, or 


York Ci at 


McCALI 


with in 


requires 


nye 


ot 36 


fa) 


ple ated 
ize 
inch or - 
material ; 
inch 
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material or 


back. Sizes 


4 


On Dress; 


skirt. 
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44038 

No. 4408, MissEs’ AND JUNIORS’ 
EveNING Dress; two-piece cir 
cular gathered skirt. Sizes 12 to 
20 years. Size 12 requires 2 
yards of 40-inch material. 
No. 4332, Girts’ Strp-On Dress; 
with two-piece circular skirt; 
kimono sleeves. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Size 12 requires 25¢ yards 
of 36-inch material 
No. 4471, CHILD’s SLIP-ON 
Dress; with scarf collar and 
ple ited ruffles; closing at shoul 
der. Sizes 2 to 8 years Size 8 
requires yards of 32 inch or 
234 vard of 36-inch material 
No. 4474, Girts’ Dress; with 
two-piece straight gathered skirt; 
short kimono sleeves. Sizes 6 to 
14 years. Size 12 requires 3 yards 
of 32- or 36-inch or 23¢ yards 
of 40-inch material 





tage ze prepaid, fri m The McCall Co., 
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FLOUNCES 


“New R 
AND CAPES cw ugs 
99 
ADORN Old, 
JUVENILE fo r , 
DRESSES 


s 











Four days from today you can have luxuri- 


: a your Family 


/ } ous, new rugs on your floors—secured at 
a saving of $20, $30, $40. Read how you 

} tJ | can trade in your old carpets, rugs and 

, WY clothing and make this worth-while saving. 


— . We Sent FREE 
s* \ os ut __ ‘Mail Coupon To-day 


447 ast | for Beautiful Book on 
| ugs and Decorating 





No. 4443, Misses’ AND JUNIORS’ We manufacture two fine grades of rugs: (1) OLSON 

Y Two-Piece DReEss; slip-on SUPER QUALITY rugs, made fromimported new 
\\ ; : P tat 7 wools, (2) OLSON STANDARD rugs which are 
\ blouse » four piece Cir ular skirt. inet woven from imported new wools combined with the 
Pa Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 14, materials reclaimed by the OLSON Patented Process 
1 y ‘ ‘ from old carpets, rugsand clothing. Every rug woven 


blouse, 1 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial; skirt, collar and cuffs, 234 
yards of 40-inch. 


seamless and reversible with same deep, close nap 
on both sides to give twice the wear. Rugs made 
ANY SIZE you need—ANY COLOR: Taupe, Blue, 
Mole, Bengal Brown, Mahogany, Jaspe Green, Mul- 
berry, Persian Gold, Tete-de-Ne gre, etc. 


Your OLD RUGS 
Carpets and Clothing 


Pay % the Cost 


Over a million families are enjoying beautiful 
OLSON RUGS secured this easy, money-saving 
way. No matter what part of the United States you 
live in you, tov, can SAVE HALF on your new rugs 
by sending in your old materials. We ship your new 
rugs the same day we receive your order blank by mail 

we do not even wait for your old carpets and rugsto 
reach us. Mail coupon today for our new cvtalog, 
*REE! Rugs in all the appealing new paiterns are 
illustrated in actual colors in rooms arranged by ex- 
perts. Hundreds of suggestions. 


Free Trial? Every rug is backed by our 52 
year old guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money back. If for any reason you are not a 
pleased, you can return the rugs at our expense andg@ 
we will pay you sor your old carpets and rugs. 
SPECIAL! We pay Express, Freight, or Parcel 


a 
Post from every state as explained in « fe a 
OLSON RUG co. °° 
Dept. E71, Laflin St., Chicago, Iil. FREE 


/ No. 4473, Girts’ Stip-On Dress; 
lower front with two groups of 
pleats. Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 
12, 27g yards of 32-inch mate- 

2 rial; contrasting, 42 yard of 32- 

j inch, 











Wicirietcene hina ee 





* . 
. | « Tear Out and Mail - 
4 OLSON RUGCO., Dept. E71. LaflinSt., Chicago 
i 1 Gentlemen: Please mail to me, FREE, your latest a 
art 1 Rug Catalog “Beauty and Harmony inthe Home, | 
“y i your new low pri and your Trial Offer. i 
i4 : . ‘ee ; 
29 RLS AT; with flar- 
* No. 4294, Girts’ Co i ~~ ! 
i ing side sections. Sizes 6 to 14 ! =e 
years. Size 12 rag yards B sine (R.F.D ; 
of 54-inch material; lining, 2:4 
“ S : ? . , 
On yards of 36-inch. pm Nu Pian State - : 
and . ‘ | If you have no old material, check here Q r 
: : 5 } aan ee 
wag" No. 4466, Cu1Lp’s St1P-ON +466 beta ) Leaeceseeeeee 
. Dress; with four-piece circular 447 
or 


flounce; closing at left shoulder I 


r other descriptions see Page 116 
Sizes 4 to 10 years. Size 10, 3% THE PERFE 
+h yards of 36-inch material; yoke, : oN 7 . a 
aa 4 yard of 18-inch lace. ‘a a7 \\ ‘ \ 





PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 





/ i] | 

te “ - . 7 ° j ' Absolute money-back 

“4 No. 4120, Girts’ Dress; with j all ai eoatmea tSduntear taco 
ards cape. Sizes 6 to 14 vears. Size 12 | aa oe ee ; ] tion ever known for the 
rds . - .~ ack { , if \ : ” , housewife. Fits any makeot 
—_ requires 234 yards of 54-inch . “a ) q \\ | i LSTA) | sewing machine. Easy and 
material; cape lining, 14g yards CLL Hs nea | al — Fey apo oar 

of 40-inch 4120 44606 4443 4473 457 =4294 4120 4474 4472 | minutes time. Hemstitch 
. , | ing as beautiful as done by a 


$275.00 machine Send no mo mey. Pay the postman $1.00 Keep 
—— = — : poms Re t five da ck i 4 are not more than please 
Patterns may be bought from all M<Call dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 65, Fe. Worth, Tex. 
-26 West ith St.. New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 














“I’ve never seen a 
husband so proud 
of his wife” 


“He’s always praising her clothes and 
saying how young she looks. No won- 
der! Seems to me she’s wearing some- 
thing new every time I see her. 

“They say she makes all her own 
clothes and I’m going to find out how 
she does it. I know she doesn’t have 
any more to spend than I do.” 








In every section of the United States and Canada 
will find girls and women who have found a 
tl t prot 
th aking and Desig 
in Institute 
e or how little y 
4 } ire t 
rT g ent heart 
i at a half or a 1 of w y W pa 
hot 
nstructic >» < plete that you can v 
f rth you d € d have an ind pende 
M y W I tute it 4 ea 
ig to $4 1 weel ht at I a t 
dressmakers, or in cozy little shops of their own 
Write for Free Booklet 
It costs you nothing to find out all at he 
Woman’s Institute and what it can do for you. J 
i a letter, post-card or the convenient co 
and you will receive, without obligat a hand ¢ 
Free Booklet which tells how this great school ha 
helped nearly 25 w en how to dre be a 
a and ea Di I ‘ 
— 7 
rT WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
, Dept. 3-D, Scranton, Penna. | 
! Without cost or obligation, please r ( ! 
l fy kle if how I | 
j l urked b ‘ | 
H D : 1M y 
| I D aking ( | 
| | 
| . I whet! Mrs r Miss | 
| | 
i | 
| 1 ' tit ‘ 1 with ¢ | 
Inter ( est Sch 





This imported Dresser 
Bottle, crystal clear 
and sapphire blue 


Actual size illustrated) 


FILLED with I 
- 2 e ne 
J if ex 
a 
t e 4 
r ar < 
Send us this advt 
a a a 
i 
; 
2 . 
a 
g 2 i 
A. a 1U cents extra 
Only One to a person 
4 J t 
\ 
: = a 





BABBITT, Inc., Perfumers 
DEPT. 214 
4049 Market Street 
Philadelphia, P 
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$475 
No. 4475, Cuitp’s Dress; with 
bloomers. Sizes 2 to 8 years 
) Size 6 requires 3 yards of 
inch material; contrasting 
rd of 36-inch 
No. 4470, Cuitp’s Romper. Sizes 
1 to 3 years. Size 3 requires 1 
yards of 32-inch material; con 
trasting, '% yard of 36-inch 
| 4 
a ~~ . 
i 4 | sag 
aml \ ast ‘si %. 
— 7 : 
3831 } 
f 
Emb included | 
No 212, Grrts’ Dress No. 3831, Littte Boys’ | 
Embroidery included Suit. Sizes 2 to 6 years 
51zes to 14 years. Size Size 4, 1% vards of 2 Pre | 
10, 2 vards 36-inch; inch; 3g yard of 36-inch ds \ |) 
collar, yard 36-inch } 
No. 4252, InFantTs’ Dress No. 4048, MISSES’ AND hl oJ ; 
AND PETTICOAT Embroi Girts’ BLooMERs. Sizes / 
dery included. Dress, 1 to 20 years. Size 10 re j 
vards nch; petticoat juires 1 vards of 36- or 
1 yard 36-inch 10-inch material 
Se a 
3 
/- 
<I>. 
2 ~} 
" o 5 
™ a \ ‘ \ 
. \ } + 
a cn 
4048 ¢ 
‘\ 
\ 
x 
wer! 
& af sy 
En 
d 
No 11, Crip’s Dri Leh No. 4040, Cuiip’s Sip; with 
Embroicie included N _— a scalloped lower edge. Sizes 2 
Sizes 2 to © years. Size ¢ > ea’ to 10 years. Size 6 requires 
17, yards of 36-inch; con pee) ah \ 144 yards of 27- or 36-inch 
trasting, 3¢ yard of 36-inch material. 
r mi m UcCall « é r by mail, postage prepaid, from 
Vict ( 6 West 37th St., New York ¢ prices listed on Page 116, 
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“TamtheFAST 
COLOR FABRIC that 
dares look a washboard 
right in the face.” 
says PETER PAN 
e of the finest, lust long 





I us 
€ h t ett s 
Peter P oces s g ' g 
1h Ne 
Guarantee 
We ll replace ar garment 
ade of 


Peter Pan Fast Color Fabric 
| if it fades 


Henry Glass & Co. 





PRINTS—PLAINS—VOILES 
WOVEN CHECKS 
WOVEN STRIPES 

SHANTUNGS—SUITINGS 


I ur own safet 1 Satisfact 


“Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color’’ 


Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics 


% ( 
LARGE AND 
ai BEAUTIFUL 
SAMPLES 
iv ur order fille 
t ! 4 ehable retail house 
\ r these FREI 
SAN e to give the ne ¢ 





ealer and say if he sells 
Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
44 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 























MEND CELLU 


Quick to 
lulotd, toys, 
oe, br 


c sizes. 


ID 





stick—mends cel- 
furniture, leather 
tc-a-brac, etc. 10ce and 

Sold by 10 Sto 
Hardware, Drug and Grocery 
Stores. In tubes and bottle 
McCorMiIcK & Co., Balti- 
more, Md, 











This baby 
4 \never had 
a cold! 


“ZO” the great vitamin 
food builds up natural 
resistance 

Everyone, sick or Well, young or old, needs the 
food essenti: lime, iron, and vitamin B. They 
are usually 1 ackin g in the dc ily bill of fare. **ZO"’ 
is SO Ti ch in these three blood, bone and tissue 
builders th at if freely used, you_may forget all 

bout food sal and vitam “ZO"" is more de- 
licious than z cereal you haveevereaten. Ready 
to serve with mi Ik or cr eam or in scores of palzt- 
ible, satisfying ways. Used and endorsed by the 
» Creek Sanitarium. 15 cents a package at 
10rized stores. 
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OS esa eesart Oot a | 
/ (letter on file) 
. 
. 
ee 
|| “Tuse S UNSEE Dyes 
; | CDo you 
- ( often and like them better Y 
ow ] 
*| than any others; there’s Pp mF i 
| chemi alt : 
no nome- ye 0o | eee 
ce - 
eet | “ whit 
f 
nes 4 Home- dyeing ose € 
* Ethat doesn’t l t th? 
H é look it- that’s gz eamin ee 
“| SUNSET- 
¥ dveing! 
] dyei 8 | OUR gums must be 
a LiL that’s why | kept firmand 
ad thousands of } healthy—free from py- 
; Bi enthusiastic | | orrhea—to guard the 
$ /©i women use | foundation on which 
\Fonly SUN- | the safety of your teeth 
| SET—always | | depends. 
os . - } | . . 
-} insist upon | ; y Soft gums invite py- 
] SUNSET. | - orrheal infection. Un- X-RAYS 
- ‘ r | less checked, : — provethatthe 
| @| The beautiful, brilliant colors pene- mn yr Seven — 00 tooth sockets 
| trate every thread of the material; hes a i ; ‘ nie y Y | are destroyed 
; 4 No. 4377, Cutp’s Coat; sockets which hold the by pyorrhea, 
give richness not obtained by old Sei os teak aad Yok | paatts he Alien atin “aharte 
| {| fashioned methods. | Siz “ poton “i — —— with 
1zes s to 6 ears , ~£ 
SUNSET-dyed material looks new Size 4 requires 134 yards of Keeps the gums firm tender, 
again because texture and finish are 36-inch material; lining, 114 TOOTH pastes contain bleeding 
$| freshened too. yards of 36-inch | glycerine which has a | gums and 
: } softening effect upon | Sensitive 
| There's no luck avout it—the “know the gums. Pyorrhocide | teeth 
| how” of the professional dyer is in Powder does not con- | 
| the SUNSET cake and insures uni- | tain glycerine. It is recommended by 
| form results. dentists for its effectiveness in keeping 
$| The 22 SUNSET colors are fast for the gums firm and healthy. 
all fabrics; clean and easy to use; do | ton} = Pyorrhocide Powder is the only denti- 
not stain hands or spoil utensils. oo = frice that has met all the requirements 
Ask to see Color Card in drug, | “ in clinics devoted exclusively to pyor- 
: rhea prevention and treatment. Its 
department, ba } . 
1306 value in correcting soft, tender, bleeding 
general stores : 
and leading 1370 gums has been conclusively demon- 
grocers strated. It keeps your teeth glistening 
y ; white. 
i . ’ . Buy Pyorrhocide Pow 
| No. 4379, CuHttp’s Siip-ON der at your drug =’... Note 
} a Seer om Dress; with pantalette slip. the refreshed, cleanly feel- 
a CorPoraTion Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 6 re- ing of your mouth for sev- 
F ¢ > a eral hours after brushing. 
Dept. 18 } y | quires, dress, 14% yards of 32- The dollar package is eco- 
Te | | inch; pantalette slip and yoke, nomical—it contains six 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. : 13% bc of : inch ? months’ supply. 
| iy ; 3 ° Free sample and booklet 
» fe se ial vias alll fry wyTt . = . i ‘ | on causes and 7 ti 
Send 15¢ today ~ “Coror Haarmony tn Cos- } /ue } Ty No. 4037, Grris’ Sure; with | of pyorrhea sak coon a 
pees ty ao of be — pe m ~ ren ania a } gathered ruffle. Sizes 4 to 14 | _— : = —~ & 
ic rt eautif col a es, Many ’ en . “se c yorrhocide o., Inc., 
| se "Fig Sive dissctiones tuldéx tev ; vears. S1z¢ 10 requires 15% Dept. H7, 1480 stm lag 
oad > AN yards of 36-inch or 1% yards New York City (Sole Dis- 
a = Ja = i | of 40-inch material tributors.) 
OO 69 6 ee 6 Oe 6 ee ee 
danse 
Guard | 
| 
| | POWDER 
4 keeps the gums healthy 
Nt 
| | ° 
= | . Agents: $10 a Day 
| : . Get started at once selling this wonder- 
ss evaseah | y ‘ . ful Perfection Pie Filling. Makes the 
| t t delicious home n -_ tasty pies ever 
12% in just a jiffy. No eggs, no milk, no 
037 butter needed: Every thing in the Filling 
Just add water, then bake. Perfection i 
¥ ready and never fails to delight 
iN Work Spare Time or Full Time 
7 Sell to housewives, restaurants, bakeries, 
tel keepers, ete. Everybody buys 
i 4391 Perfecti« mn. A trial order means a 
| h te ~ ly = mer e up in four va 
| | le ies, semon coanut, Chocolate Ui 
_ No. 4391, Littte Boys’ Suir;| etn, Cream. Ei . Ww eckige makes from 6 te oo 
ral en , \ with knee trousers. Sizes 2 t0| AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 5198 American Bldg, Cincinnati, Ohio 
a mel | 6 years. Size 6, blouse, 1% } 
| WITH pe March — y yards of 32-inch material; 
Pe ae be an trousers, collar and cuffs, 11% ‘Coughs- Colds 
t atene nrecuo e ° 
lst yards of 32-inch. 
Make a garele and mouth- Vi | 1} \ gene =" | T IS not what we say, but what our 
wash o sorbine, Jr. you t NO. éol, NFANTS RESS 
safe, sane and sensible pro- | | en Baee: snp Petticoat. Embroidery patrons say of Vapo- Cresolene that 
tection. Just a few drops in a x included. Infant’s size. Dress, | conveysthe strongest evidence of its merits 
, water. Use it daily! Regularly! > i , : 2 : : 
e at ip ae APitisien 2 | ¥ 3 } \ 15 yards of 36-inch material ; “Used 
a W ot xt naa eapr ” , petticoat, 1 yard of 36-inch while 
iv- | sense Oo ecufity. Ma RIC | = 
bottle is a powerful antiseptic. No. 4396, Curtp’s Romper; — 
Its ability to destroy germs is 1201 with drop seat. Sizes 1 to 4 = sleep 
proven in laboratory tests. mb. N years. Size 4 requires 17% Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 
ae * $1.25, kw A yards of 32-inch material; ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 
; ) bottl ; : ae, Ls contrasting collar and cuffs, For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- | 
Send for free trial bottle - No _. CuILp’s CoMBIN A- pa) 4 yard of 36-inch. | ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc. pes. TION NDE RG ARMENT izes 2 Ieee P aoe . i $2) Send for our testimonial and 
Springfield, Mass. to 6 er Size 6 saan 1% " No. 3876, . Age ong s’ ~~ ; decmtigtive Guten 
i | yards of 36- or 40-inch mate- 3876 romper style. Sizes 2 to 6 
lich. of ~ars. Size 4. 114 vz f 32 Sold by Druggists 
TH- ; i | rial Monogram may _ be years. Size 4, 1% yards of 32 y eet 
ao A bsc IS yee) n ri worked in satin-stitch from inch material ; _ contrasting, THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. | 
Te - e) is I e | J kay | Embroidery No. 1257. ¥e yard of 36-inch | y- 
| _the ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT | : | | Cy 62 Cortlandt St., New York | 
socal (nb dh To net Aer At A PERE Patterns may be bought from all McC all dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from ae .. Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada | 
} The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116 a = 


























Small Parlor Grand 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANO 


The attractive Grand shown 
above is the ideal size (5 feet, /0 
inches) for home or studio. Few 
Houses build so complete a line as 
ours. The choice of over 500 Ed 
ucational Institutions and 75,000 
homes, Ivers & Pond pianos mark 
the farthest advance in artistic 
piano building 


In Your Own Interest 


write for our catalogue describing the fine 
grand shown above and other new grands, 
uprights and play ers. If we have no dealer 
near you, we can supply you from our 
factory as safely and advantageously as if 
you lived nearby. Distance is no obstacle 
Liberal atiowance for old pianos in ex 
change Attractive easy payment plans 
For catalogue, prices, and information of 
much value to any intending buyer, mail 
the coupon nou 


} out and send this coupon t 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
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ftea@se mati me your new cataiogue and 
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| formation to 1yers 
* 
Vame 








Drink It 


Any Hour—All You Want 
Coffee Without Caffeine 


\f 
r coft \ 

nN it t I 

The r ’ td 
< 
f It ' 

I Itisf 
c ! 
or ( Ww 
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ee eee aint 


, Mail This Today for 10-Cup Sample; 10 cts 


j | 
| KFFEE | 
| 1409 Davenport Ave | 
Cleveland, Ohio | 
| | 
I. | 
| l 
| 
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Unusual Things That Give Pleasure in the Making 


Including A Hooked Rug, Tapestry Footstool and Pillows 





No, 1502, Destcn ror Tart 
Foorstoo.. Bijou, the grav 


por 
contentedly on a_ blue 


old cushion against a_ bl 


If 


und 


| 
I 


icK 


background. Doesn't he make tl 


st appealing footstool? 


pestry canvas (12 mesh to tl 


On 


I it measures ¢ 

che A color chart show 
to use the wools 
N 1494, Di vn For H 
R This replica of an old 
rug is made of good quality | 
ip with colored wools in 
tapestry shades It is fascinatir 

rk and may be made any 
red size by filling in the | 
ground The flower motif 


N 1) 
H ! MorTit 
( red ¢ roideries oO 
rchie re more t 
i he exception 
Four designs, in wl 
e flowers in long Fre 
r ( ed WwW 
i leaves, are 
bove rhre is ol a 
rasting color are ins¢ ! 
Variot ittractive W 
Iwo of t n S are 
le for applique using I 
iother color. Motifsar 
l to inches 
Pa ” 


36 West 37th St., New York City, at price 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
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ught from all McCall dealers, or by mail, p 





lasles 
brightens the bor 
with her presence 


NX 187, Desicn FoR Bovupolir 
Pittow. Fine white lawn, a 
charming Colonial lady whose 
dress stands out by applying 


colored lawn on the under side, 
a few dainty stitches in colors, 
ind ruffles of lace—these com- 
pose the pillow above. 10'4 inches 
in diameter. 


No. 1480, Desicn For PILLow 
The heart-shaped pillow of soft 
taffeta with appliquéd bow of 
silver ribbon is made from 
vard 36 inches wide 















































No. 1479, Dt NS FOR CHINA 
awn Grass Towexs. The kitchen 
may have just as pretty towels 
is the guest room and here are 
three designs for outline-, lazy- 
daisy and running-stitch. They 
are from 12% to 15 inches 
across. Edges finished with but 
tonhole-stitch. 

No. 1454, DESIGN FOR BEDSPREAD 
\ bedspread will look very elab- 
orate with this Colonial lady in 
the center, though the simplest 
stitches, outline-, running-, 
straight-, and rambler-rose, ar 
used for the work. Oval is 
1934 x 25% inches. Smart on 
unbleached muslin or linen with 
colored cottons. 

No. 1506, DestcN ror SMALI 
Mortirs AND Borper. French-knot 
flowers and lazy-daisy leaves are 
grouped into small wreaths and 
baskets in this design. They are 
for underwear, children’s 
clothes and towels in colored 
cottons. Six yards of border 5¢ 
inch wide. 
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Chic Frocks Embroidered in Stitches of the Day 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEI 
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Henry Tetlow’s Famous 


Swan 
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4 2 ' TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Ve - » i Face Powder 
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Give your skin a perfect finish with 
this soft, pure, fragrant powder. 
Internationally famous for sixty 


iN ; A years. A high quality powder with 
~ out an equal, at 25 cents, inaround, 
| fiat, purse-fitting box. Five shade: , 
A At ail toilet goods counters, 

, 





HENRY TETLOW CO., yen Pa. 
Makers of Pussywillow Powder 





Blouse 
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3482 Dress and Emb 4 . - ah d . if cies ‘ 
3011 Hat and Emb Dress and Emb. Design} rhe reed Beye aa 7 errr ts ; 











No. 4400, Laptes’ ANI Hat and Emb Design| 
Misses’ Dress Wool 
flowers in buttonhole 
stitch and leaves i : 
traight stitches (Emb y 
No. 1504) make as smart \ 
1 trimming as anyon r 
could wish. Sizes 14 to 





No. 3612, CH1Lp’s Em- | 
BROIDERED SUNBONNET | 
AND Hart. Sizes 2, 4, | 
6 years. Either style | 
requires 1% yard 36- | 





























18 vears, 36 to 44 bust inch in size 6. | 
/ 
No. 4398, Lapies’ AND Mis . - 4281 Dress wy / < / No. 3611, CHILb’s E MBROI 
Es’ Strp-On Dress. It your oni ial Pcl Le SenED Hat Sizes 2, 4, 6, | 
dress has embroidered sleeves Design 7 | = years Any size, yard of 
it is entirely up-to-date r Pega | \ | 36-inch material. 
Di stitch motifs fron (i (3012 Hat A) , os N 92,C ’ Ey , } . If 
Armee -SutcD a 1 andEmb. “— ") 1 = No. 4192, City’s Emsro Vee || 
Emb. No. 1496 are worked = gee eae Se = ae ee DERED SLIP-ON Dress. Sizes, / (7s 
fine wool on this model = Cc 2, 4, 6 years. Size 4, 1 Panels Make. ‘ V4 /" 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to vards of 36-inch material, Vv \ 
16 bust. ¥g yard 32-inch contrasting, Old Homes New: ‘ \ 
No. 4370, Lapies’ AND Mis ye cog guy for the y= can achieve striking, beautiful 
es’ Stip-On BLovse. Fine Wa ; : walls at low cost through the use of 
wool works up the 4! No. 4281, CHILD’s EmBro1 the new panel treatments. They will! 
inch border of flowers in DERED Siip-On Dress. Sizes impart real life and cheer to your rooms 
traight stitches on this 2, 4, 6 years. Size 4 requires and make your home a genuine delight. 
blouse using Emb No 14 yards of 36-inch mate The best dealers are now showing them 
1466. Blouse in sizes 14 to rial, 44 yard 36-inch con with the new Niagara Wall Paper designs. 


trasting, 1 skein each of 


strand cotton in six colors NIAG ARA 
No. 3482, CuiLp’s Emproi BLUE RIBBON 
DERED Dress. Sizes 2, 4, 6 WALL PAPER. 


years. Size 6 requires 1 STYLE BOOK 


vards of 36-inch material 


18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 


No. 4447, Lapies’ AND Mis- 
ES’ EvENiING Dress. A bead 
lesign such as Emb. No. 


1505 developed in pearl or Samples of these latest styles with the 














ridescent beads assures a 57% yards lace edging. The romance of their origin, as well as 
successful evening frock € . flowers are in pink and cpeatanting ry cpagets are in 
" - ° . 8 interestin oo e o ou 
The model fits sizes 14 to : . : ae green strand cotton, 1 skein cddvetetia tl adie ba oleae patie’ of 
18 vears. 36 to 44 bust No. 1504. Embroidered in coiored wools of each 
Se ES — en Send for our folio of New Panel 
; . ’ Arrangements 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or rey mail, pos heme prepaid, from The McCall Co., ‘ : , 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116 NIAGARA WALL PAPER COMPANY 


84 Walaut Avenue Niagara Falls. N. Y- 








B k . nat 
Mary Garden rouge ¢ I af ’ 
mpiex af t f $$ Of appearance 
that is exquisit jualled 

nee, cam Ue ire this quality rouge in tl 
ttractive new Mary Garden double mpact 
1th metal mir with Mary Garden fa 
powder in Whit Siadh as tee and ¢ 
Mary Garden Rouge in Medium, Cerise, a 
Egyptian Poppy 

$1.50 at Department and Drug St 

PARFUMERIE RIGAUD 


16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 


Sole Distributor 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO 
L11fEast i6th Street New York 


“Mary Garelen 


Qa Double Compact 
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SOMETHING 
FOR — 


Cut out this ad ¢ 


FREE 


is with your nan 
ph yw As 


This will sweep a. United States. 


ALLE’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 WINTER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Tea Room ManagersWanted | 


T HUNDREDS of afeterias, 
rooms, motor 
Pie 


‘ey i 


ee 


new tea rooms faunch 
in w r are 






Por Protit. 
Lewis 
Dept. K 


Tea , Institute 


5051 Washington, D. € 









liier 


NATIONAL PARK 
and Historic Northwest 


adventure‘ 
jan 


F mail 
this coupon 





The Confirmed Old Bach 


{Continued 
eeling such as might come to one who 
nd himself adrift in the ocean, at- 

tacked Roderick 
That's the silliest thing I ever heard of. 
Why, hang it, you just can’t. Eloise, 
iren’t serious.” For a full minute he 
ired at her. He could not understand 
he unreasoning, resentful anger that pos- 
ed him. But to his amazement he heard 
himself saying, “Why, what will I do?” 
“What difference does it make to you?” 
he demanded 
“Difference ?”” He fought for self-com- 
mand. Not easily could he surrender the 
ief that he had held for twenty-five 
vears, that Eloise Dennison was the most 
bnoxious person of her sex. “Difference ? 
It will make all the difference—” .He 


iused and looked at her. What a silly 
ung idiot he had been. Why, there was 
no one in the world like Eloise! 
Before his glance the mockery left her 
es and lips; slowly a blush crept up 
her throat to her cheek. “You’d better 
Rod,” she told him. 
Masterfulness overwhelmed his pre- 


jus uncertainty. “Why should I go?” 


Descriptions for page 101 

No. 4453, Lapres’ aNp Misses’ Sirp-ON 
Dress; straight gathered skirt with circu 
lar gathered ruffles. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 57@ yards 
of 40-inch material. Width at lower edge, 
ibout 1 vards 

No. 4452, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Siip-On 
Dress; three-piece circular skirt; attached 
underdress with two-piece skirt. Sizes 14 


to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires, 
dress, 334 vards of 40-inch material; un 
derdress with sleeves, 3 yards of 40-inch; 


+ 





voke, collar and cuffs yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 17g yards 
No. 4444, Lapres’ AND Musses’ Two 
Piece Dress; slip-on blouse; slip with 
two-piece tunic. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 41% yards of 
40-inch material; slip, 25g yards of 40 
inch. Width, about 1'%4 vards 
Description for page 102 
No. 4458, Lapres’ AND Mussegs’ Dress; 
with blouse front; pleated skirt front at 
tached to undersection. Sizes 14 to 18 
vears, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 37% 
yards of 40-inch material; contrasting col 
lar, belt and pocket laps, yard of 40 
nch. Width, about 15¢ yards 
Descriptions for page 106 
No. 4404, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Siip-On 
Dress; in two-piece effect; dropped 
houlders. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 
bust. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
bordered material. Width at lower edge, 
bout 14 yards 
No. 4393, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress; in 
one piece with applied scalloped band 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material; 
yntrasting, 1 yard of 40-inch. Width at 
lower edge, about 156 yards. 
No. 4410, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Dress. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 46 
nd 50 bust. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material; contrasting, 14 yard of 
10-inch. Width, about 1% yards 
Pric List Ne : 
TICE ISt OF LNCU 
Med ( ar 
t I n ov tating 1 
sta mey orde Br h Off 
&. 3 I Cai, § Pryor S$ 
\ ts. | No. Ct No. Cts. | No. Ct 
| a 
> 4 4380. 
| 1 4 4 439 
8 $330 4302..4 
| 5 1 i) 4$393..4 
8 52..35 7 4$394..390 
x si4 8 2:8 4 6 


from page 72| 

“I’m making you ridiculous,’ she told 
him, fighting for her old manner of 
mockery. “You know you don’t like me 

“Eloise Dennison, you're right. I don’t 
like you. It’s something else.” 

“You mustn’t let me make a fool of 
you,” she warned him. 

“That was done long ago; you had 
nothing to do with it,” he told her. 

“IT really am not going to France.” 

“You bet your life you’re not,’ he 
stated flatly. 


“A man can’t respect a girl who forces 
a proposal,” she said feebly. 


“T haven’t proposed. anything to you 


I’m going to tell you that we're go 
ing to be married if you ever give me 
a chance.” 

“But you don’t want to get married; 


you’re a confirmed old bachelor,” she said 
He swept away her last defences with 
a kiss. 
“Eloise,” he said, 
kiss had ended, “I’ve always loved you 
And the confirmed old bachelor thrilled 
as he kissed again the only woman he had 
ever really loved 


Descriptions for page 107 


No. 4392, Lapres’ aNp Misses’ Dress; 
slip-on blouse; four-piece skirt attached 
to yoke. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 
bust. Size 36 requires, blouse, 2% yards 
of 36-inch material; skirt, collar and vest, 
g yards of 36-inch. Width at lower 
edge, about 15¢ yards. 
No. 4386, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Stip-ON 
Dress; with yoke and patch pockets 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 
36 requires 234 yards of 36-inch mate 


rial; contrasting yoke and pockets, 
yard of 36-inch. Width, about 15g yards 
No. 4407, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Sirp-ON 


Dress; with jabot and puff-sleeves. Sizes 


14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36 re 
quires 27g yards of 40-inch material; con 
trasting jabot and puffs, 4g yard of 40 
inch. Width, about 13¢ yards 


Descriptions for page 110 


circular 
D1zZe 


No. 4248, Girts’ Coat; with 
shoulder cape. Sizes 6 to 14 years 
10 requires 2'@ yards of 54-inch material; 
lining, 24g yards of 40-inch, 


No. 4472, CutLp’s Strp-On Dress; closing 
on shoulder. Sizes 4 to 10 years. Size 6 
requires 1 yards of 27-inch or 36-inch 
material 


Descriptions for page 111 
No. 4457, 


Misses’ AND JUNIORS’ SLIP-ON 
Dress; with flare at sides and back. Sizes 
12 to 20 years. Size 14 requires 24% yards 
of 40-inch material; lace collar, 134 


yards of 3'4-inch. 


No. 4472, Cuitp’s Stip-On Dress; with 
circular draperies. Sizes 4 to 10 years 
Size 8 requires 3 yards of 36-inch or 2%¢ 
yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 4474, Girts’ Dress; two-piece straight 
skirt with gathered ruffles. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Size 12 requires 23¢ yards of 
inch material; contrasting collar and rui 
fles, 17g yards of 36-inch. 


Mc ‘Call Patterns 








terns If you find that you 

6 wie th Street ood York City, « 
1 size desired and enclosing the price state 
$ 8-12 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, I1., 

Atlanta, Ga., 70 Bond St., Toronto, Cana 
N Cts No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts 

| 

5 {34 $449 $ + 
$ 4 5 +4 $ $ $63 
4404 4 -45| 44 $ $69 
$ 4 +4 4 $45 $40 ) 
$409..4 4444.59] 44 4$402..45 
$4 -4 $445. | $463..45 

5..4 $6..50 | 4404..4 
4 45 | 4447 4$465..3 
$432..3 448 ) 4466 





EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 
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Her Blonde Hair 
Was Darkening 


But New Light-Hair Shampoo 
Brought Back Its Natural Rich Golden 
Beauty and Gleaming Luster 
scoming dull, ; 
ad failed. ‘Then } 
the wonderful new 

light hair—only 


Her blonde hair was 














micals "Over: halt a mil 
= : for chil 
1 departn 


BLON DEX 


The Blonde Hair Shampoo 








Sure death 
*. Quickest 
New 





RANGER DELIVERED FREE 


on approval and 30 days’ trial, express pre- 
paid. Many styles. Bicycles $21.50 up. Easy 


payments. Write today for our big catalog 
and Factory-to-Rider prices. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. B-26 


Sai 










Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUC — 
Women. No selling or canvas: ing. 
uarantee cmplerment, and farnigh' ORKING riviny F T ft 
REE. Limited offe: rite toda: 
ARTCRAFT STUDIOS Dept. 86, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chiecage 


You Can Become Independent 1 for Life 
in fascinati profitable profession, ry detail 
of Tea Room, Motor Inn — Cafeteria manager 
taught by Helen M. Woods, former executive 6 argent 
N hotels. Practical, common sense instruct 





= Say Bhstes. 





. Low cost ; easy terms. Ask for Looklet A A 
Tea Room Training, Inc., 33 West 42d St., N. ¥. 


Colson Wheel Chairs | 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. ¢ 


1655 Elvria. O 















The essence 
of style is in 
these silks 


HERE are so many fasci- 

nating prints, such enticing RT 
colors, such a variety of weaves 
in the new Corticelli silks. And 
all radiating style and beauty 
of quality. When you are 
making them up, sew with 
Corticelli Spool Silk which 
alone can give your gowns 
that expert French finish! 


CORTICELLI % 
SILKS 


Write for free cop- 
ies of our new 
stylebooklets. 
CorticelliSilkCo., & 
624 Nonotuck St., 
Florence, Mass. L 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a littl 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 

nd entirely destroy every single sign an 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
ou may have. 

You will find, tc», that all itching of 
sealp will stop in- 
stantly and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, 
silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hune- 
dred times better 

You can get Liquid 

3 Arvon at any drug & 
store, and a four ounce 
bottle is all you will 
need. This simple 
remedy has never 
been known 
to fail. c ~—=_ 


LIQUID ARVON = 


mina 





















You Can’t 
Comb Out 
Dandruff 





URING 25 years we have taught 
professional nursing to 30,00 
women in their own homes—be 
ginners as well as practical! nurses 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a week 


Ideal vocation for self 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF “NURSING 
304 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


FEMININE HYGIENE 


Sterizol for feminine hygiene is an excellent antiseptic 

non-poisonous, easy to use and very effective Rest 
ful and soothing Also a sp slendid deodorant For 
sale at your druggist. FREE BOOKLET— Write today 


for our booklet describing in full this wonderful 


for our | RIZO] 


THE STERIZOL C€ o STE 
154 Water St., Ossining, N. Y THE ANTISEPTIC 


op Riguisaites BOOK 


Of latest designs in living dining, 
poo naserier pbhesomes Poes ites; kitchen cab 
\ coal a es;el 















7—» Retain — — 
{= 7 Of Girlhood 

/ ODA Clear Sweet Skin 
+ Cuticura 
Z.\ Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 











Make$5000 to 


Learn $10,000 a year 


INTERIOR 


DECORATING 
at Home 











Easy te establish t business for you 
e hich sala posit 
Prominent New York decorators teac oh 


‘ou practical, professional methods 
throt ugh simple new system, by mail. 
No special ability needed. 


BOOK FREE #3" trated. 


Shows how you can 3 pro keaste mn 





: new, gees we ay decx 

e ard « + letter t ne. 
National’ "Schoo 7 of interior 
Decoration. Dept. 24 2 West a?th St. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
é ing: of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 
pond s. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 


C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


New York City 


Reed Furnishings You Can Weave 
for the Porch 


By KATHERINE KASSER 


Lejt—A hanging basket filled 
with green ferns adds to the charm 
of the summer porch. With its 
double handle it supports several 
plants. A tin container painted th: 
color of the basket and punched 
with nail holes in several places 
keeps the plants healthy. 












Right—Stray magazines, when not is 
use, will find an attractive abiding place 
in this graceful reed basket painted white 
with a black border and handl 










Reed lamp bases are most appro 
priate for the porch or living room 
table. This attractive one is woven 
around a pottery vase making it very 
firm, and through the open space the 
color of the vase is seen. The shade 
is of parchment, decorated with blue 
and white crépc 
paper designs 
cut from a nap- 
kin, then shel- 
lacked. The 
painted bands 
are blue, too. 


‘ To hide the 
humble clay 
flower pot this 


simple round reed 


An early stage of the weaving is 
illustrated above. Note the posi- 
tion of the hands when holding the 
work and the manner in which the basket is just the 
reed is woven over and under the thing. Paint it to 
crossed spokes. match the porch 
‘urniture or sim 
ply varnish th 
natural reed which 
makes it weather 
proof. Any one 

an make this 
delightful basket 
See note below 










NOTE To make the articles illustrated on this page, send for Lessons in Reed 
Work to the Needlework Department, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, 
New York City. Encloseastamped, self-addressed envelope with your request. 
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| 7 ——Big Sale Sirccemn, 
VACUUM 
ne ea 











MONTHLY, many Cleaners 
listed below and others. 


No References are Required 
No shopping around town. No after regrets— 
bicenes from us you can buy practically every 
Vacuum Cleaner on the market, 


All Brand New Latest Models 
Vacuum Cleaners shipped anywhere on free 
trial; express paid, After trial send $3 first pay- 
ment or return cleaner, Take advantage of this 
liberal offer now before it is too late. 


The Leading Vacuum Cleaners 


SPECIALS for LIMITED TIME 
‘3: DOWN. BALANCE $5 























APEX WeSdiPane| HUGRO 
EUREKA ler ol REGINA 
UNIVERSAL Vacuum | PREMIER 
GOLD MEDAL | Cieaners | IMPERIAL 
SWEEPER-VAC CADILLAC 
WESTERN ELEC. ROYAL 
PREMIER-DUPLEX TWIN 
HAMILTON-BEACH OHIO 





$ 75 SPECIAL ,fhie, 


Four well-kaown corm cleaners 
P poe to $29.75 
mall charge for easy aan nts, 
Mail Orders filled anywhere—Express Paid 


seseeeee Mail ee Today#Suueeees 
Vacuum Clean Special Co, Dept. 24H 
111 W. 42d St, & oa pA list fim. 75 


specials also full particulars and Payment Plan. 











Jame. 


Geaces 
ae 


The right rod for 
every draping need 


For the woman planning her own 
draperies, Kirsch Extension Curtain 
Rods fit every window and take care 
of every treatment. Many exclusive fea- 
tures, suc h as “StippleTone” Finish and 
“Snug-fit” Brackets. Guaranteed not tosag, 
rust or tarnish. Send coupon for Booklet. 

















If a decorator will 
make and hang your 
draperies, investigate 
Kirsch Cut-to-meas- 
ure Drapery Hard- 
ware and Draw Cord 
Equipment. Wonder- 
ful, exclusive fea- 
tures: Easy operation; 
invisible draw cords, 
detachable draper- 
ies, meeting closely 
at center, or over- 
= if desired. 
Send coupon for 
valuable Booklets. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 
256 Prospect Ave. 3 Sturgis, Mich. 


Kirech Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 307 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 


kd it KIRSCH MFG. CO. 
Enclosed is 15 cents (stamps or 
coin). Send the two Kirsch Books o! 

Window Draping Suggestions. 








Name ....csccccscccescess 
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Address. ...seeee++ ceeecce {os 
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My Shampoo 


Gives hair a glint 


By Edna Wallace Hopper. 


ent m 


and 
final 
calp 
dients 


up 

our 
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watch 


I want to send you 
my Gladiolus Book 


A. E. KUNDERD 
70 Lincoln Way West, 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A 
or t { the Ruffled and 
ted Gladiol 


T) 


Kunderd .,. 
esi 











For Trial Bottle 


lail t 


Youth Cream Powder or 
W t 


| 
1 ther. 
Face Powder 
Fles Reunete 











\ 





Stand Supreme 


Sunburst, yellow; Butterfly, var.; 
‘ Columbia, red; Ophelia, white. 
Pay ’ BARGAINS IN PLANTS 
oy \ j ‘ 12 Pansies 39c 6 Salvias 44c 
| . 
“N ' 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 1026 Catalogue Free 
| THE McGREGOR BROS. CO.,BOX 104 SPRINGFIELD. 0. 


Gnoses50: 


All Will Bloom This Summer! 
America, pink; McArthur, crimson; 






3 Ferns 34c 3 Dahlias 36c 
6 Ruffied Petunias . 48c 
4 Chrysanthemums . 32c 
6 Hardy Perennials . 49c 
3 Fine Geraniums . 28c 
3 Giant Cannas . . 32c 
3 Flowering Begonias 48c 
Free — One Rose free 
withevery $! purchase. 











or bathing 


for bathing 


sttnHna , 
@ S@nsalionai n 


fy in 1879 
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IVORY SOAP 


It Fioars 


99°*., y 4 PURE 








SIGNS 


IN THE 


GRASS 


BY DOROTHY GILES 


HE country-bred 
| 
| person has scant 
} 

use for calendars 


rrue,the faithful, friendly 
Farmer’s Almanac has its 
place in our hearts as 
well as on the hook be- 
side the side door, but 
its welcome is more nearly like that a 
corded to a pleasantly garrulous neighbor 
than to a dictator whose, word on times 
nd seasons is absolute and beyond appeal. 
Those live in cities may need the 
printed warning to know that the vear 
has turned with the returning sun. They, 
poor things, have only the shop windows 
to guide them! But we who live beyond 
the town’s pale, whose comings and goings 
are lighted by Vesta and Venus and not by 
ciectric signs advertising someone’s tooth 
paste, we who date our vear by the first 
crocus and the trill of a blue bird on the 
ipple tree bough, know without being told 
in print that Spring is knocking at our 
cates 
There are people who tell that 
Spring comes in with the cherry blossoms, 


who 


you 


but vou must not believe them. As well 
vy that Christmas does not begin until 
the wreaths are hung and the stockings 


spended above the hearth. On the con- 


trary, it is an adult and advanced Spring 
ho walks between the blossoming or- 
ird-rows, or breathes the heady incense 
the lilacs, and crowns our rugged hill 
slopes with waxen laurel blooms. Quite 


n obvious Spring in fact, which even the 
t dull-witted can perceive 


But the season which paixes now ex- 
ectantly on tiptoe at the rim of our 
world is less easv to trace. Her signs are 
the flash of a bird’s blue wing in the hazel 
thicket, a cluster of snowdrops lifting 


their green striped pearls from out of the 
mold at the base of the white pine tree; 
i reddening of boughs against the moun- 
side where the late afternoon sun 
ngers now for a full quarter of an hour 
before it drops to rest in the Happy Val- 
ley; and, last night, surest augury of all, 
i fleeting, ghostly fragrance which parted 
ny curtains and crept softly into the room 
) that, though I slept, I wakened for the 
that tugged at my heart strings. 
here was promise in that chill, bitter 
ent of wet earth—the promise of bud 

d green leaves and flowers lit 
The promise of April. 

When these first premonitory stirrings 
ire abroad I find it impossible to sit 
and wait with folded hands and a 
resigned nature until Spring shall announce 
her arrival at my gate with a fan-fare of 
daffodil trumpets. Impatiently, I go forth 
to meet her on her way. 


tain 


and fr 


1 
quietly 


The road that skirts our garden turns 
scuth a few feet from the gate—tumbles 
down a little hill between thickets of 
locust where later the long-stemmed 


purple violets will star 
the waste grass, crosses 
a bridge and then di- 
vides. One half marches 
proudly up the © hill 
again, the other—and 
this is our path today 

rambles down along the 


edge of the brook to the Great Marsh 
It is warm here under the lee of the 
The westering sun gilds the dried 


hill 

marsh-grasses. There is a fringe of green 

watercress along the brook’s channel under 
. 


the clear, swift-running water. Ten days 
of sunshine, and the marshy hummocks 
will gleam with marigolds like newly 


minted pieces of eight scattered here in 
princely largesse. In even less time of sun 
and south wind the peepers will come to 
life and strike up their arpeggios among 
the reeds and cattails. 

But today, there are hepaticas—mauve 
nd pink and white, each snugly hooded 
in grey wool. They nestle under the bronze 
fronds of Christmas fern and piles of dry 
oak leaves along the bank where a shad- 
bush leans to the marsh edge in a cataract 
of white foam. 

The path presents all manner of diffi- 
the disarray of winter’s stormy 
session—heaps of dried rubbish swept up 
by one mighty March tide when the south- 
ward sweeping rush of broken ice jammed 
the river and forced the swollen waters 
over the causeway, into the Great Marsh 
Here a tree is down, and lies prone 
across the path. Look, where its broad top 
has been brought low, out of the sheltered 
grass springs a tuft of pale violets, sweet 
with the cool fragrance that is the very 
breath of Spring. 

Now we begin to climb the bank in 
steep stages between the rocks where an- 
little stream rushes headlong to 


culties, 


other gay 


the river. There is arbutus here, hiding 
shyly in the crannies of the slope, ready 
in a few days more of clement April 
weather to break into flower. Its tight 


little buds were made ready last Novem- 
ber to be in time to catch the Spring. 

So we emerge at last into the fields, and 
our path returns, as all good roads must, 
to our own garden. 

And lo, while we have been abroad, the 
miracle has happened. Spring has set her 
footsteps here. A forget-me-not peeps out 
between the ruddy, old bricks of the path; 
one early primrose lifts a cluster of yel- 
lew-tipped buds from her grey leaves. 
High up on the Norway pine a wood 
pecker taps busily—happily. 

It is Spring’s own busy note of prepara- 
tion. Tomorrow the work will begin. There 
are early peas waiting to be planted. I 
cast a careful eve over the young apple 
trees—tomorrow I must spray them. To- 
morrow, too, the first hardiest flower 


seeds must go in, for at last the garden 
is awake and calling to me. 


1926 
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ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid: guaranteed 
reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Commonwealth— red 
The Queen— white 
Wellesiey— pink 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
10 Gladioli, mixed .2S¢ 
2 Dablias, diff’r't. 28e 
3 Bedding Coleus .2Se 
2 DecorativeFerns 2Sc¢ 













4 Hardy Scotch Pinks 25c 
3 Chrysanthemums, assorted . 285¢ 
2 German Iris, assorted . 25c¢ 


6 Giant Flowered Pansy P 25c 


8 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all dift. 2Se¢ 
3 Vines for Box or Basket . 28c 
Any 5 collections for $1. The entire 


11 collections for $2. Postpaid. 
Once a customer alw son 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. 458, 


Catalog free 
Springfield, O. 





Diener’s 


Monster Petunias 


As different from ordinary Petu- 
nias as a Ford from a Packard 


Easily grown Single or 


anywhere - ruble 
wart or 

400 Seeds 50c bush 
Wonder 
Unexcelled for fra- ful as cut 
grance. Superbly gor- flowers. 


geous colorings. 3 to 6 
inches and more in diameter. Can be planted any time. 
Blossom in 12 weeks. Will bloom year around if pri - 
tected from frost. Now grown annually by thousands of 
flower lovers. Send 50c today for packet of 400 fertile 
seeds. Ask also for our de luxe catalog of Diener Glad- 
iolus, Delphiniums, etc. Address. 
6054 

Richard DienerCo., Inc. Kentheld, calif 


6 Splendid ROSES 
Mai ied note aid in 50c 


BARGAIN COLLECTION 
Madame toner llo 
Helen Good m pink 
Red Letter Day. rimson 
Madison — wh it« 

Lady Roberts— salmon 

Mrs. Chas. Bel!—s n pink 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Chrysanthemums, assorted kinds 50¢ 





Everblooming 
summer 








15 Mixed Gladioli ..... ecccccees S00 
6 Bedding Coleus ..... eancconeae 
4 Dahlias, assorted kinds .. e- 
4 Butterfly Bushes (Sum. Lilac) -50e 
Any 3 tions for $1.35. Th ntir 

6 collections post; t for $2.50 Send your erder t 

COMPLETE NEw CATALOG FREE 

Lists 400 roses, tt west hest 

eras, Plants aad es abla foe the house 

gar n Send for it 


Great Western Plant Co., Dept. 407, Springfield, Ohio 


10 kinds Gla i mailed for 10 i 
nat ir triends wh grow 
flowers. | include FREE, bult 
of the &.. itul Mirabilis 


S. W. PIKE, Seedsman Boxi2 St. Charles, Illinois 


rea Selected A()° 
A Wealth of Bloom This Year. 
This collection includes the wonder- 
ful Climbing American Beauty, 
fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 
France, large, crimson-velvet; Colum- 
bia, rose pink; Mme. Butterfly, bicn | 
pink armine and gold; tinu 
t ng. creamy white. The six plants 








onownr 
jualities, postage paid f 


OHIO ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 202 


Springfield, Ohio 


VA “Crimson King,’’ a 
ever-blooming carnation. Blooms 

summer long, cut flowers every day 

utely hardy. Pot in fall; have flowers ail 

winter Fine plants 

p 25 centseach or 12 for $2. 50 

6 Rose Bushes 50 cents: Sturdy 1-» ear plants Purity 
‘ Climbing white Am. Beauty Pink La Fr; e, Gruss 

an Teplitz (brigh Be saariets, Lady Plymouth peari pink 

White Cochet, Red Radi A 

6Two year plants, ‘same varieties, $3.00 value$2.00 


6 Crimson Kings and 6 one year Rose Bushes $1.75 
Charges prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 26 cata 
The Geo. H. Mellen Co. Box 118, Springfield, O. 
Innisfallen Greenhouses - - 49 years in business 










£ 





PANG 


12 gorgeous dahlias $ 
sent postpaid for 
2 For eight select 
2 labeled dahlias 


Eight extra fancy $ — 
labeled dahlias for > 





HESE are among the 

finest vaneties and finest 

] stocks we have ever grown 

Every tuber perfea. You 

e can start a whole garden of 

dahlias with these assort- 

ments, a gorgeous, beautiful 

bank of flowers that will be the envy of your neigh- 
bors. Catalog of other vaneties free. 


Indiana Dablia Farms Boz 48 New Albany, Ind. 
Most varieties, largest stocks, selected tubers 
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Reminiscences 


[Continued from page 7] 

then I ran out and caught up with the 
parade. I even got to the lot before it 
arrived, but I was no nearer realizing the 
price of admission. I was standing around 
watching the tents go up when a man 
said, “Want to see the show, boy?” and 
handed me two pails to fill with water 
When I came back he was nowhere to be 
seen and a boy said he thought he had 
gone into a sideshow tent. I went in, too, 
with my pails of water, went in between 
the flaps. I came up on the inside right 
under the arm of a glass blower. 

“Get out of here!” he roared and I got 
out, pails and all, backwards. 

“T don’t believe I want to get any more 
water,” I told the boy on the outside 

“T'll get it,” he said, and went off with 
the pails. When he came back the man 
had reappeared from somewhere. He 
said, “Come along with that water, boy!” 
without noticing he had changed boys. I 
guess that boy got to see the show. I 
know I didn’t! 

Back of the horse corral I found a 
hostler, stretched on the ground with his 
hands under his head. He looked at me 
and he saw the top of my red tights with 
the row of spangles around the neck, un 
der my shirt. He said: “Hello, you've got 
on tights! Who are you?” 

I stuck. my hands in my trouser pockets 
and told him, “An actor!” 


“Are you an actor?” he asked, playing 
up 

“Yep,” I said. 

“What do you do?” 

“Bend,” I told him 

“Let’s see you!” he demanded O1 
course I wanted nothing better, and 1 


did about my whole act for him. After 
that he got up on his feet and said, 
“Come along, I'll introduce you to some 
of the ~ 

We went over to one of the smaller 
tents; the flap was up and two Japs were 
inside, washing pink tights in soapsuds. I 
can remember to this day just how that 
tub looked and the fact that the suds 
were pink. “I’ve got an actor here, boys, 
and he’s got tights on, too!” 

“What can he do?” they asked 

“You just ought to see what he can 
do! Quite a lot!” my hostler told them 

They made me get down to the tights 
again. I can remember rolling up my 


boy Ss 


clothes in a little bundle and putting 
them under the edge of the tent. Some 
old farmer standing around said, “Look 
out, Freddie, those Japs’ll kidnap you 
and take you along with the circus!” 


That sort of scared me: Indians were 
an old story with me, I used to se 
friendly Indians every day of my life, 
but Japs were brand new. They took 
me inside the tent and I started out to 
do everything I knew, and I had a pretty 
good time until the flap of the tent blew 
down and it was suddenly almost dark 
I know now those Japs were just amusing 
themselves with me but I didn’t know it 
then. One of them grabbed me and I 
thought for sure the kidnapping was be- 
ginning! He must have thought he had 
a young bob cat in his arms; I hollered 
and bit and scratched till I got free— 
2nd maybe I didn’t get out of that place! 

That must have been quite an elaborate 
circus, aS Wagon circuses went in those 
days. By that time most of the big 
circuses traveled by rail, put their cages 
on flat cars and only visited the larger 
towns. I never did see the main show 
of this circus, but I had two glimpses ot 
the side shows, the one where the glass 
blower was, where I just had time to 
throw a look around and see the Seven 
Sutherland Sisters with their hair down, 
and Zip, the same Zip who is with 
Ringling Brothers today—who _inciden 
tally doesn’t look a day older for the 
forty years that have passed since then— 
and another which I entered legitimately 
with a ten cent piece somebody gave me 
In that one I saw my first Punch and 
Judy show. Later I was to get reall 
familiar with all sides of the Punch and 
Judy business. When I traveled with the 
circus I used to make the whistles—I 
even swallowed one once. I have an out 
fit now, and a little box to show them in 
which I still use at Christmas time for 
my own children. 

My first professional connection with the 
show business came [Turn tv page 120] 
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You Cannot Afford 
to Ignore This Opportunity 


One of the Best Offers 


We Have i 
Made 


RTISTIC in Design, Sturdily built 

and Harmoniously Decorated. 
This High Quality 3-Piece Fibre Reed 
Suite is ideal for Living Room, Solarium 
or Porch. It is a Quality Suite that will 
satisfy you far beyond your expecta- 





n 35 Years 


tions, no matter how discriminating or 
exacting a buyer you may be. Never 
before have we been able to offer so 
much real worth for such little money. 
And we have been home-furnishers for 
35 years. 


30 Days’ Free Trial ~ Easy Monthly Payments 
Write Today for Particulars 


E want you to see, with your own 

eyes, the Beauty, the Enduring 
Strength and the U p-to-the-Minute Style 
that are built into this suite. We want 
you to know by Actual Use how well 
these three pieces will blend with your 
other furniture. We want the suite to 
be its own salesman before you decide 
to buy. 

So, we stand ready to send you the 
Complete Suite for 30 Days’ Trial and 
Use in Your Own Home. We will do 
this entirely at our risk. We are satis- 
fied that you will be astounded at the 
Very Low Price; we know that you will 
be attracted by the Easy Monthly Pay- 
ments with which you can settle. But, if 
your satisfaction is not complete—even 
if you change your mind—you may re- 


SPEAR & CO.& 


Dept. M201 + Pittsburgh, Pa. 


turn the suite. The trial will not cost 
you a penny. 

Write today for our big colored cir- 
cular which gives full particulars of One 
of the Best Offers we have made in 35 Years. 


+ + + 


FE will send also our Big Free Illus- 

trated Catalog. This interesting 
Book gives an attractive abundance of 
Home Furnishing Ideas and shows Thou- 
sands of Bargains in Everything for the 
Home. © 1026, Spear & Co. 











SPEAR & CO., Dept. M201, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send me full particulars of your Fibre Suite. offer 
also your Big Free Catalog of Home Furnishings. 
Name 


R. F. D ® Box No. 
or Street and No. 





Post Office. 










‘GO INTO BUSINESS For Yourself 


Establish and oper- 


ate a “‘New System Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
put it off. W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 120,£. Orange, N. J. 





BUNIONS 


PEDODY NE, the the marvelous new banishes 
Bunions bys pele - — oth sy e Hum 
vanishes as h THEN YOU WiLL 
HAV E Saar E ‘L LY reer” 


SENT ON TRIAL 
For your own relief, ee u can prove results and recom 
mend it to your friem » Tobiptediy arrenge to send youa 
box of P PEDO DYNE & s Solvent to try. No obligation. Just 
sa want to try Pedodyne. 


KAY LABORATORI 
186 N. La Salle 36 





ES 
Chicago, m. 


Be self-supporting. We train 
Beginners — Practical Nurses 
—Welfare Workers and 
Mothers. Special Courses in 
Maternity Nursing— Practical 
Nursing and Motherhood. 


Earn $30 to $35 a Week 
Write for free descriptive 
catalog and sample pages. 


Tuttion refunded if not satisticd 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NURSING 
C-805 Park Square Building Boston, Mass. 








High School Course 
in 2 Years 










You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Coyrse at home 
}——J two . Meets all requirements for en- 
and the jeading professions. nie 

are described in 


peat Bend eropay 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H460 Drexel Av. & 68th 81, © A.S.1923 OHICAGO j 











BOURJOIS 


os | JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


A Tint for Every Type. Demand it at your 
druggist’s. Send 10 cents for samples of Java 
with either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, dark and 
rich, or Rouge Mandarine*, light and bright. 


BOURJOIS, Inc. 


Paris V-37 W. 34th St. New York 
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0 heat—no stick y lotions—sm tll cost 
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| __ ELECTRIC 
» Hair OTHGAK 
eg Se PLAYS Hiss 


el Oper ruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE 
v. Ss. penisonaco.. 623 So. Wabash Me Det. 38 CHICAGO 





For Crocheted Chains, Bags, Portier 
Necklaces, Bead Looms, Instruction 
Be ee Write for free catalogue M 





Joe Michel, Dept. 1, 37 West 39th St., New York 







Cx done ° 
Van Tine 
Home No. 618 


Sun Porch 
Materials— 
$2266 










Send Xe) y Book of 
200 Home Plans! 


We furnish lumber, millwork and other materials, 










3s 
shipped direct from our mills, with complete plans. clone 
20-year guarantee. 200,000 customers—savings up distin 
to $2,000. Materialis furnished Ready-Cut or not Ready-Cut WRitk? 









Ready-Cut Saves Wholesale Garages and TO 
30 Per Cent Labor rices Summer Cottages ~ , . . 
Sicesieen iniiineranionn ww ge ee mr : Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
fet tat mill. Save onany type rite f w latent prices 719 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
8 per cent = popes — op hnng A Four Mills a 
Many custome re do baild- or rent freight-paid We abiz from the one expect to 
ing themselves Nearest you. 





= | ) Builda 


{ ) Repair a 
Please send proper catalog 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


eevanuente tee ‘e668 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
719 Case Street DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Name 





Address. 








Reminiscences 


( nliinued trom pase 


the next year, in 1885, when Walter 
Kirby’s circus came to Wellington. It was 
ten cent, one ring circus, and had the 


de show with half a dozen freaks. The 
music in the main tent was a hurdy-gurdy, 
nd a tight rope walker went up a high 
wire outside before every performance, to 
ittract the crowd. One day I climbed up 
and walked that wire myself, after every- 
one had gone in, and while I was up 
there the manager of the circus came 
ilong and saw me. By that time I was 
way up at the top at the peak of the 
big tent, where I could look in 

“Who put that boy up there?” he 
demanded. ‘He'll break his neck! 

The boys standing around told him I'd 
walked up, that I knew how to walk a 


high wire. He asked me to let him see 
me do it, and then he asked if I'd like 
to go along with the circus. He went 


to see my father about it 

Do you want to go?” my father asked, 
ind when I sort of signified I was will- 
ing, he said, “All right, go ahead!’ 

I was with them two weeks. All of 
their paraphernalia was put in one box 
car and shipped down to Harper, Kansas, 
to the fair grounds. The edge was taken 
off my pleasure a little when I found I 
was to be billed as “Mlle. Amy d’Arcy, 
the Human Doll,” and that I had to 
do my act in girl’s clothes, but I stuck it 
[he circus people called me “Milly,” 
which made my flesh crawl, but there 
wasn’t anything to be done about it. 
Not until the cold, wet, drizzly day 
when an old lady watched me come out 
to do my act and said, “Poor little girl!” 
ind IT came back with “I’m not a little 
girl, I’m a boy!” Then I felt better 

We gave fifteen performances a day in 
Harper, and I walked the high wire out- 
ide before each ons When I had _ been 
there about a week my father came down 
from Wellington to see how I was get- 
ting on. He was all dressed up for the 
occasion, had on a plug hateand a Prince 
Albert. I remember a regular Kansas sand 
storm came up the day he was there, all 
the tents flapped and pulled in the wind 
They told me I couldn't possibly stay on 
the wire that day, I was too light, but I 
was determined to try—I wanted to show 
off for my father! 

“Let him do it!” my father said. “We'll 
walk along underneath and catch him if 
he falls 

I made a good beginning and every- 
thing went along all right until a side 
show banner broke away from its moor- 
ings just below and flapped up and 
knocked the pole I was balancing with 
Over I went, but my father didn’t catch 
me. I came down, sitting, right on the 
slope of a show tent, but the end of 
the pole, which was a heavy iron rod, 
knocked my father’s beautiful plug hat 
off and hit him on the head! 

The Stone family moved to Topeka in 
1885 when I was eleven and Eddie nine. 
The following summer, in 1886, the Seaber 
and Berry circus started out early in the 
summer from North Topeka, to play 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska and Colorado, 
and my brother and I went along, booked 
as part of the regular show. We had side 
shows, a Punch and Judy show, a Very 
Good Eddie man—where I got my idea 
for the ventriloquist stunt I used so many 
vears later in Chin-Chin—and the usual 
collection of freaks. Moreover we had a 
small menagerie, one elephant and one 
camel, wolves, a badger, the Happy Fam- 
ily cage of monkeys, and a lot of snakes 
They paid a dollar apiece for new ones to 
idd to the collection, and my brother and 
I would ride along on the band wagon 
with our eyes just peeled for snakes; 
when we saw one it was just a question 
of which of us got to him first 

For six weeks that summer we traveled 
over the prairies and through those early 
western towns, playing one night stands, 
with jumps of fifteen to twenty miles be 
tween, and usually a longer trip from 
Saturday to Monday. There were still 
antelope on the plains, and the jack rab- 
bits and prairie chicken were as thick as 
sage brush. Adventure was to be met on 
every road. In Mystic, Kansas, I bought 

bird dog. A real, full-sized one cost five 
dollars and I only had a dollar and a half 
—snakes must have been scarce right 
around there—so they sold me a six 
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An Easter Surprise 
for Your Little Girl- 


C: AN’T you just imagine how delighted 

she will be, to find a genuine Bye-Lo 
Baby Doll, like the neighbor’s children 
have, waiting for her Easter Morning? 
Any imitation would disappoint her. 
Children never seem to tire of this 
wonderful doll. It’s so real—so cuddle- 
some—so lovable—a perfect reproduc- 
tion of a real three-day-old baby. 

Grace Storey Putnam, the famous 
sculptor, studied hundreds of babies be- 
fore she caught that quaint little face, 
with its innocent loveliness. 

For sale at leading toy and department stores. 
In seven sizes from 9 to 20 inches. Despite many 
poor imitations you can tell this genuine copy 
righted Bye-Lo Baby Doll by the sculptor’s name 
imprinted on the back of the head and her signa 
ture on the identification tag. If your dealer can 
not supply it, write our Dept. 16B and we will tell 

u where you can get it. 
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No Soap 


Ever touches my face 
By Edna Wallace Hopper. 
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The old w lo not clea 
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ottle with my Beaut Book and some powder 
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Prettier EYES 
Reward this Care 


A few drops of Murine, night 
and morning, are sufficient to 
keep your EYES always ina 
clear, bright, healthy condition. 
It soothes and refreshes EYES 
wearied by reading, sewing or 
office work — relieves the irrita- 
tion caused by exposure to sun, 
wind and dust. 

Murine is quickly and easily 
applied with its combination 
stopper and eye dropper. No 
wasteful, unsanitary eye cup is 
used. Try a bottle of this long- 
trusted lotion and see what a 
difference it makes. 

Our illustrated books on “Eye Care 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 92, Chicago 


MERE 
EYES 











24 pages in color—a complete display of 

all the newest embroidery things! In- 
cludes bedroom sets of colored broad- , 
; serving aprons; non-crus { 
inen dresses; smohenmertend om 
eon sets, card table covers; oblong tab!c i 

cloths; curtains; infant’s son chil 
dren’s play clo thes 
famous ‘ Tee ‘eenie Weenie’ 


prices —— to equal fF 
for your free book—NOW! 


F. HERRSCHNER, A-6614 S. Ashland Av. Py 











Style Book sent free. 
Pictures everything to outfit 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette, Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sty “or > ree, Write today 


ane Pryant os 38Se er fi Ave «. NewYor k 















Clear Your Skin! 


It is so Unnecessary to suffer 
from itching skin diseases. 
You can easily have a clear, 
velvety, heakine skin — free 
from all blemishes— if you 
will only use pure, cooling, 
antiseptic, liquid , ie 
Instantly it brings relief from 


Pimples and other skin erup- 
tions quickly vanish. D.D.D. 
effectively soothes and heals. 
It is a clean, disappearing, 
antiseptic liquid, easy to use 
and positively safe. It 
cleanses the skin perfectly 
— makes it soft and healthy. 


Trial Bottle FREE 


While sold everywhere, a generous trial will be 
sent free—postage paid—for the asking. Please 
send your name and address now and get quick 
relief trom all skin troubles. 


D.D.D.Co. Suite2734 3845 Ravenswood Ave.Chicago 








burning, itching torture. | 


Reminiscences 


months old pup for what I had. Then 
everyone in the circus turned to help me 
train him. I had an old double-barrelled 
shot-gun that loaded with black powder. 
The ladies in the circus kept me in shot; 
it cost fifty cents a box in those days, the 
same that you pay a dollar and a half 
lor now. 

Eddie and I did a brother act with that 
circus, tumbling and trapeze work; we 
did a black-faced act in one of the side 
shows; we each played in the band; and 
I did the high-wire ascension before the 
main show. In addition, being acrobats, 
we had to take part in the “leaps,” a 
function chiefly memorabl®@ in my mind 
for the day I knocked down the elephant. 
That day he had taken a dislike to the 
horses, and shied over, on the end of the 
line, almost on the tick. I cleared the 
camel and the horses all right, but I hit 
the elephant square on the ear, and 
knocked him flat! You'd have thought he 
was killed from the trumpeting he set up. 

The routine of the wagon circus was 
always the same. If it was moving camp 

and with a one-night show it was al 
ways moving camp—the cook wagon 
pulled out first, as soon as supper was 
over. Then, in the evening when the main 
show had begun, the side shows were 
closed, the menagerie pulled down, and 
one by one the cages started out for the 
next town. They usually traveled all night, 
carrying someone who knew the roads. 

Eddie and I usually started out to walk 
before the wagons got under way. We'd 
ask directions of some farmer on the edge 
of town and then start out at a good clip 
The sun would be coming up just over 
the horizon and we'd get two or three 
miles before the band wagon caught up 
and we climbed aboard. Usually as the 
morning wore on we all got sleepy and 
settled down in the hay and snoozed till 
someone saw the church towers of the 
town we were bound for up ahead and 
sang out, “I see China!” That was the 
signal for renewed activity. Everyone 
straightened up and began to pull the 
straw out of their hair. We in the band 
wagon put on our red coats and caps 
and by the time we hit town the horses 
that had been dragging along all morning 
at a snail's pace, half asleep themselves, 
would pick up their heads and we'd rattle 
into town, all spruced up and sitting very 
straight, with the band going full tilt, just 
as if circus life was always like that! 

In McCook, Nebraska, we had a fight 
with the town. It started one night after 
the evening performance, and somebody's 
laundry bill was at the bottom of it, 
somebody in the circus, I don’t know 
who, who wouldn’t pay or couldn’t pay 
I don’t how it started. It was a pitch dark 
night, the main show had let out, there 
was a big crowd and suddenly stakes be 
gan to fly. I heard two or three revolver 
shots and I saw somebody hit somebody 
else over the head with a bottle. I was 
scared. I looked around for Eddie and 
together we crawled in under one of the 
cages. We were wondering what it was all 
about and a good deal excited when 
“Dad” Berry, the manager of the circus 
came along. He pulled us out. 

“Listen, boys,” he said. “I don’t know 
what this fight is about, but a lot of our 
fellows are all blacked up already, the 
candy butcher has a black eye and there 
will be others. Al Fernie is drunk and he’s 
in the middle of this right now. I want 
you two to take him and walk out of 
town with him and start right away!” 

He led us a few feet along in the dark- 
ness. Somebody brought Al Fernie up. 
“You see that road?” “Dad” Berry said 
“That road crosses the Platte river. I 
want you to follow it right along till 
you've crossed the Platte and then wait 
for us. The circus is going to get out of 
this town tonight! 

Al Fernie was the actor clown. He came 
along with us well enough, but there was 
a little colored boy with us, too, and for 
some reason Fernie wanted to lick him 
I remember us four stumbling along in 
the dark, and Al Fernie hitting out at that 
poor little kid every time he came within 
reach. After awhile we crossed the Platte 
River and lay down in the grass to wait 
—and it seemed a year before the wagons 
came along! We kids were still pretty ex 
cited, I guess. Fernie had gone off to sleep 


[Continued in May McCatv’s] 
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cA kitchen to be proud of 


She invested only $200 to $300in hav- howshe could well afford Association 
ing her kitchen Tiled. That was the Tiles even in a home costing around 
one way to make it modern; the one $8,000, she insisted on having them. 
way to make it as beautiful and enjoy- She has the added satisfaction of know- 
able as any room in the house. ing that the house is worth more money, 
Now it is so easy to keep the kitchen because tilework adds two to three 
clean—so nice to work in—and she'll times its cost to the real estate value 
tind that the Tile will last as long as_ Of any house. 

she lives there. A booklet on Beautiful Association 
After tiling contractors hadshownher Tiles will besent to you free, on request. 


ee ee TILE MANUFACTURERS 





we Ie . 2 
2 Seventh Avenue Beaver Falls, Pa. 
ALHAMBRA TILE CO _, Newport, Ky OLEAN TILE CO , Olean, N ——<_ 
; {ATAWAN Matawan, N J 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Led., Zanesville, Ob gece AN TLE CO. seg PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy,N.J 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Fails, Pa NATIONAL TILE a eadaee, ted THE ( PARDEE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N.J 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO, Covington, Ky OLD BRIDGE E. B. &TILECO .O: Bn . — j UNITED STATES AUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO. Perth Amboy, J _ ‘ a WHEELING 3 TILE CO., Wheeli ing, W.Va 


Maternity Apparel 


With No Maternity Look 


ANE BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable you to dress 
4 stylishly during all stages of maternity—and a/ter 
baby comes, as well, Latest modes designed to conceal condi- 
tion and provide expansion, New Style Book, picturing latest 
fashions in Coats, Dresses, Skirts and Corsets for Maternity 
wear; also Apparel for Baby. Sent free. Write for it today. 


Sanefryant 44s": 22?’ New Yor 

















Alabestine 


VA 


ALABASTINE 









INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER 
LABASTINE beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, and 
conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is durable, 
sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster or wallboard—in 
full five-pound packages, directions on weet omg 
for book,“‘Artistic Home Decorations,” rice: 
Send 10c of Miss Ruby Brandon, pate eng Hemmer aon. 


ALABASTINE CO., 716 Grandville Ave.,Grand Rapids, Mich, 


NOW $2 FREE TRIAL 
at Factory Price Vos Carte 33 4< ner Till JULY 


write NOW! The ol ‘ < mab we nes you to try one of its rare instruments in your 
uy, yme until July 1, free. Return 1 if you wish Eas: sy terms arranged 


Founded 58th 
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Beer fee teh Ue Su0t at reduced price: of o for Bo gg ety has been held ame one family. 


ee lory price. 
' Ww Wy of aad lee About Place "14 The ‘New York 
vi rite Wort says: “’ Every one should have this book.’’ Free and prepaid. Write 
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q WING & SON, 13th Street & 9th Ave., Dept. 20-84, New York, N. Y. “Aigo Fieger Pam ard Grawaed 
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WHAT’S GOING ON 


The SERMON of MONTH 
( , t 
( 7 
I irit tak he edge on ¢ 
w! heard tor first ¢ 
l t wit t r wonder i 
acity. He nknown pea 
t Teacher actual cla iuthorit 
r ne hile ft man upon eartn 
r i@ ae our race and the 
l ‘ ( ‘ rse over thing 
c } \ the pre yher Said 
It he i thority for which 
manit had been waiting. It is final 
1 exercised over man by man There 
no separation of the religious from the 
ilar in His jurisdiction. It includes in 
ne vast sweep the whole universe—na 
ind all their contents, the realm of 
t ramifying into ten thousand 
alisms, the domain of activity run 
to myriad vocations, fast shpping 
lime—past present and future, the tin 
re of the known and the endles 
retch of the unknown 
Once before, at the moment of his low 
est | ilarity, at the apex of dislike and 
tred, Jesus spoke words of like kind; 
i having spoken, His voice was stilled 
1 deat But He triumphed over death 
1 reappeared, freshened and strength 
ened, to reiterate His claim and to enlarge 
that it comprehends not only man 
} but every thing visible and invisible 
the cluster of Hercules to the whirl 
niverse of the atom, from the ordered 
ilanxe of angel to those splendors 
ich are whispered in the sunset and 
iden behind the blue eye of babyhood 
The preacher takes issue with Dr. Fo 
k who recommended a creed begin 
“I believe In man Not so. Human 
e is from above downward. What we 
nk of God determines what we think 
‘ everything else because God is our 
Father men are brother The main effort 
Jesus was to secure from men belief i 
Him—the Son of Man as the Son of God 


it all men might accept God as Father 
d man as brother. What Jesus thought 


an grew out of his thought of God 
He made theolo practical.’ 
Because th | o, because a pre icher 
or a Bishop toils in the name of Christ 
ho claimed the universe and the life ol 
field and parish, no man who 
ows | credentials will be content with 
thing lk than service of the whole 
hurch. Sectarianism, in this light, is ab 
ird Who would be satisfied with being 
Bishop it i Church which contains a 
e ot million member or less than 
per cent of the total population ot 
United State thi and nothin 
or We 1 t relate our Christianit 
that of other ”y whatever meal 
ll best bring about understanding and 
llowship tl t noring or injuring 
pecial gift we enjoy and which it 
our bu t ‘ tilable or the 
e fe vst 
Aloot me ind service are not friend 
Catl t ir never afraid ol 
t t | contacts with those 
ire t catl ( Like treedom it 
ands retair t power by living 
Never 1 il one 0 ate as 
ng t eiZe opportunity which 
* ids to danger The Christian leader 
wa to the rim of the world 
1 take | stand upon it, looking out 
over he nank 1 and translating 
lt i Lilie Oo tert of loyalty 
ink d tor wh Christ died!” 
H il tl ce of the prophe 
i { when 
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IN THE 


WORLD: 


The PLAY of th MONTH 


( nued from p 

4 ‘nmin 2 
the things they have never iid to one 
inother, is presented with all its iron 
together with the affection and loving 
nsight that the father can give his son 


it such a bitter moment. This portion ot 
the play is especially well written. And 
it is English to the core, as the wh 
ituation 1s 

No other race than the English could 
have given us “Young Woodley,” no 
where else could we find such a mingling 
of brutality and = tenderness. Through 
depth and sincerity of feeling the wide 
appeal of the play is made possible. But 
at the same time it is through this very 
English side of it that some of the play 
is lost. An American audience will not 
quite take in the situation, the school 

tem, the mental attitude of the char 
icters, the exact state of affairs that occur 
in this play. But we get the humanity 
of it, and its essential drama 

We have had in the last few years a 
great deal said and written about youth 
about modern youth in relation to it 
elders, about the jazz age, the future, the 
gulf between one generation and another 
\ good deal of this discussion has been 
noisy and crude and harsh, often rebel 
lious, hasty and resentful on both sides 
And most of it has been temporary. It 
has had a journalistic appeal and doubt 
less has ventilated the subject of gener- 
itions, youth, age, change; but it ha 
concerned itself. largely with a passing 
tate of things, with values more or les 
ot the day. “Young Woodley,” whatever 
else we may say of it, has more than this 
temporary comment. What it expresses 
is the eternal, is something permanent in 
human experience 

And by seeing both sides of the strug 
le, the older generation as well as the 
new, the play greatly widens its meaning 
ind deepens its pathetic humor. It gives 
us not only this youth and not only the 
eternal surprise and loneliness of youth 
and youth’s vague intimations and long 


Ook 


ings aiter life and beauty and young 
dreams. It shows us also the older and 
more mature life, sometimes crushing and 
destroying the younger, sometimes blind 
to its truths, but sometimes, too, taking 
it like a child to its breast and shielding 
it with its own sort of wisdom and 
warmth, like gentle wings 


Continued from column 1 
for. Until the churches unite we shall 
have to move as men grievously wounded 
haltingly, lamely, without a supernat 
ional and final guide in the moral and 
spiritual movements of the time.” 

lo such a task of leadership of thought 
and adventure the preacher called the 
newly consecrated Bishop: 

Very noble were the words with which 
the sermon ended: 

“You and I, brother, are but as little 
specks, tinier than the motes that dance 
in the sunbeam, tossed about for a mo 
ment on the sea of time. Were this all, 
however, life would be a tragedy un 
bearable But it is not so Greatness 
consists neither in length of days nor in 
bulk or mass. In the compass of an ab 
breviated lifetime Jesus Christ, with 
naked hand, lifted each successive genera 
tion from the dust by making his person 
ality an ever-living tongue of flame, leap 
ing behind and before to immortalize his 
every disciple. A disciple is one who, 
| 1g fortunes with Him, leans not on 
the risky scaffolding of official position 
or the flimsy tinsel of wealth or the 
tricky voice of fame or anything transi 
tory, but who stands unembarrassed, free 
erect, radiant, self-forgetful, invincible in 
the greatness of a servant of God.” 

Such a sermon suggests many thoughts, 











the while it shows that the mind of the 
Church is moving toward the mysterious 
argeness of the mind of Christ. There 
are those who say that the Church is 


dying. Perhaps so. Perhaps that is what 
it should do—die to its narrow sectarian 
ism, and rise again to a sense of the unity 
of things which differ; die to an inade- 
quate individualism, and rise as a Beloved 
Community. Of such an Easter this ser 
mon is a token and a prophecy 


REVIEW OF THE 


The FILM of the MONTH 
Continued from page 
Column 2 


the Book of Etiquette would like to be 
like 

“Lady Windermere’s Fan” was perhaps 
Wilde’s most representative play, crammed 
is it was with countless specimens 
of his scintillant, epigrammatic wit. The 
characters never did much of anything 
but how they could converse! 

In transplanting “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” to the screen, any director but Lu 
bitsch would have loaded the _ picture 
with sub-titles culled from dialogue of 
the play. But Lubitsch knew better. He 
realized two important facts: first, that 
a motion picture should be pictorial 
rather than verbal, and second, that 
Wilde’s epigrams are now hackneyed and 
tale, having been used over and over 
again in various ways by less gifted 
writers. 

So Lubitsch filtered Wilde’s manuscript 
through his own exceptionally sensitive 
mind, and then formed the resultant pre 
cipitation into the continuity for his pic- 
ture. The original story is followed quite 
closely: Mrs. Erlynne, the disgraced and 
forgotten mother of the fair Lady Wind 
ermere, appears suddenly in London to 
the intense embarrassment of her ultra 
correct, conventional son-in-law. When 
she makes her presence known to Lerd 
Windermere, he buys her silence to pro 
tect his wife. Lady Windermere is being 
wooed ardently by Lord Darlington, who 
discloses to her the distressing fact that 
her husband is paying money to the no 
torious Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lady Windermere leaves her husband 
and goes to Lord Darlington’s flat, and it 
is there that her mother discovers her 
and prevents her from making a hideous 
mistake. 

The story seems just the least bit trite; 
like everything else thatSWilde wrote, it 
has been so extensively imitated that its 
original bloom is worn off. The characters, 
however, are still fresh and real; most of 
them are admirably played 

The great part, ol course, is that of 
Mrs. Erlynne, which provided one of the 
creat triumphs of Margaret Anglin’s 
career. Lubitsch assigned it to Irene Rich, 
a fine, intelligent actress who has been 
compelled, by the chance of her protes 
sion, to submerge her talents in a series 
of dull, colorless roles. Here she has a 
character to her taste—one that is calcu 
lated to inspire her to the height of her 
power; she does not fall short. With no 
undue stress, and with no excessive dis 
play of emotion, she manages to convey 
the beauty, the supreme cleverness, the 
wilfulness, the hardness and the softness 
ol Mrs. Erlynne. It is a ine perlormance 

Ronald Colman is perfectly cast as 
Lord Darlington, the well-bred snake in 
Lady Windermere’s Eden. One could not 
possibly identify him as a villain; he is 
what he should be—a young gentleman, 
hopelessly in love, and therefore none 
too scrupulous 

Edward Martindel and Mme. Daumier, 
as two of Wilde’s charming people, are 
beth excellent. Lord and Lady Winder 
mere are impersonated, capably but with 
no particular distinction, by Bert Lytell 
and May McAvoy. 

rhe picture is replete with those amaz 
ingly skillful directorial touches that have 
come to be regarded as typical of the 
Lubitsch style. It is by means of these 
bits of pantomimic action that Lubitsch 
conveys the ideas which were originally 
embedded in Wilde’s epigrams 

We see Mrs. Erlynne arrive at Winder 
mere’s reception, unwanted, unasked and 
unexpected. She is a social leper, and 
avoided as such by the ice-bound dow 
agers who are present. The gentlemen, 
however, are not apathetic to her charms 


one after another saunters over to join 
the group of which she is the center 
When she realizes that she has the entire 
male contingent at her feet, she turns her 
attention to the ladies. She approaches 
the glacial Duchess of Berwick, and ob 
serves, “I have always wanted to meet 
the best dressed woman in London,” and 
thereby melts that elderly aristocrat’s re 
serve. She is immediately engaged in in 
timate conversation by the Duchess, and 
Continued at bottom of next column 
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The BOOK of the MONTH 


Continued from page 22 
Column 3 


Thomason, too, is in danger of loving it 
too well. His accounts of the movement 
at Soissons, terrible in their deep brutality 
and slaughter, are yet more terrible in 
their rhythms and colors and heroisms 
His picture of the assault upon Blanc 
Mont, his story of the lost company and 
its sufferings, are tipped with an irony 
that reflects even more brilliantly the 
cheap and vanishing rays of glory. It is 
a paradox that he loves battle so well 
that he makes it more terrible than any- 
one else. 

One may say, in reading “Fix Bay- 
onets,” that here at last is how men go 
into battle. One may say further, if he 
be wise to military lore, that this book 
is fine enough to serve as a tactics text 
for future leaders of small combat groups 
into action. For Thomason’s eye can 
draw’ not only the lines and actions of 
the individual soldier with his brush; he 
can use these same lines and actions in 
his narrative. No other soldier has done 
them so well for us; so coldly, so pre- 
cisely, so marvellously. 


* * ~ 


“Fix Bayonets” follows the theory and 
practice of war. A battle for Thomason 
opens with movements to the front, 
movements of transport and metal and 
men. It closes with the personal conflict, 
the final awful confrontation between 
two human beings, each resolved through 
terror or brutality or high heroism—or 
haply, a mingling of all—to kill or be 
killed. Thomason, grim and truthful, does 
not smother his sentiment in this melee 
In the Soissons battle he gives an im- 
mortal picture of three kinds of men— 
German, American and African French 
shouting above the din of dying men for 
the protection of their Gods. “Our pale, 
suffering Christ,” says Thomason, “the 
good old German Gott, and the invincible 
Allah of the Moslem faith.” 

I think that this one passage—and 
it is illustrated with a sketch made upon 
the grievous field itself—does more to 
score the Christian pretension of God- 
instructed. wars than any other in liter- 
ature. I say literature. For “Fix Bay- 
onets” is in the company of Tolstoy and 
Crane and Bierce in the literature of war. 
Indeed, I should leave Crane out of it, 
and just behind Thomason. “The Red 
Badge of Courage” cannot stand the fierce 
sun of “Fix Bayonets.” 

It is a book that is part of the American 
heritage. It becomes this heritage not only 
for its prose. Its drawings contain above 
all others done by Americans in war, the 
philosophy of conflict. Thomason draws 
his war at the point of the individual 
resolve to kill or be killed, and every line 
of the bodies that he depicts is agonized 
with this resolve. The pictures are inex- 
tricably woven into the text in a wonder- 
ful stroke of two talents of the artist 
found within the gift of one man, and 
that man a soldier first of all. A profes- 
sional soldier, enamoured of his calling 
of death, and yet more frank in the de- 
lineation of the faults of his mistress 
than a thousand enemies of her, but un 
wavering in his devotion to the men that 
serve her dark missions of waste and 
destruction 


“Fix Bayonets” by Captain John W 
I ason, wit any drawings and a front 
spie olor by the author. Charles Scri! 
s Sons, New Y k 


Continued from column 3 


then the other ladies start to flock around 
her. Mrs. Erlynne’s conquest is complete 

Lubitsch accomplishes this important 
scene with the use of only one sub-title 
the speech quoted above)—establishing 
Urs. Erlynne’s superlative cleverness as 
effectively as Wilde did in an entire act 
of his play 

“Lady Windermere’s Fan” deserves to 
be seen by all those who relish unusual 
subtlety on the screen. It is a genuine 
masterpiece of the director’s art. 
(Mr. Sherwood recommends also: “The 
Big Parade” “Stella Dallas” “A Kiss for 
Cinderella.’ ) 
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The Joyous Business 
of Beige Well 


Constipation conquered, skin and stomach 


WF ay 























5 


disorders corrected youthful energy 


renewed — dy this fresh food 


_ “ ] . 
The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every 


: } | ; a 
cake invigorate the whole system. They aid di- 
_—— ae h tl : ; 
clear the SKi! Danish the poisons of 


ly tem- 


porary relief, yeast strengthens the intestinal 


constipation. Where cathartics give o1 


muscles and makes them healthy and active. And 
day by day it releases new stores of energy. 


, , : 
Eat two or three cakes regula every day be 





, 


. ‘ hee 
fore meals: on crackers n fruit Juices, water 





in 
ilk or just plat nibbled from the cake. 


Peo rohe ‘ > o I)., Ay nl , > L s07 
For constipation ¢ pecially, dissolve one cake in hot 





ater (not scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. 
: 


Buy several cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 





TEENS aR, TROLS Te 

| dry place for two or three days. All grocer ‘ ' 

na cool dry place for two or three Gays. grocers 
’ 


nave Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! rWO YEARS AGO I had a severe illness. After it was over it seemed to me 


I would never be myself again. I could do nothing without becoming com- 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept.F-27, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. —— 


pletely fatigued. My doctor told me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I soon began 
gaining stre ngth. I ver since then I have taken Fleiscl mann’s y east three times 
j 


a day. I consider it a veritable gold mine of energy.” Hevenr Raninorr, 


Stony Point, N. Y. 


“MY LITTLE DAUGHTER eats Fleischmann’s 
Yeast as though it were a bar of chocolate When 
she was run-down, it gave her strength and energy. 


She has perfect healel vitality and her 





Mrs. C. A. Parmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RIGHT 
“FOR YEARS I had pimples all over my face 


and body and was also troubled with constipation. 
I thought I would try Fleischmann’s Yeast. Intwo 
weeks I could see the pimples drying up and no 
signs of others coming. I am never troubled with 
constipation any more. I look like a different 
person.” Mrs. James E. Knicut, Toronto, Ont. 





AN ATHLETE and former physical director of the Cin- 

nnati Gymnasium, during the war I served as director of 
an analine dye plant. When I returned to my old active 
work, I was not fit; I suffered from an acid stomach. Then I 
discovered Fleischmann’s Yeast. I no longer suffer from 
acidity of the stomach ... And I enthusiastically recom 
mend Yeast to the men who come to me to be kept fit.” 

Frank Mitts, Cincinnat , UI 





RIGHT 
“MY SKIN BROKE OUT in ugly blotches.” Eating irregu- HIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire 
larly caused stomach trouble. Then I became constipat aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes cor 
One day a friend advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. I started to stipation. Start eating it today! 
eat it that day. I slept soundly that night for the first time You will find many delicious ways of eat 
in weeks. In a month’s time I was a new person. Every Yeast: on crackers—in fruit juices, w r¢ 
blemish had vanished from my skin. My eyes sparkled. My —with a little salt or just plain, nil 
appetite was excellent. All as the result of Fleischmann’s ; cake. Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
Yeast.” Erne Patrick, Boston, Mass before meal 
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F ELENG sorry for yourself is rather There’s an appalling list of one-sided 
an out-of-date occupation. It i till ae or bo - ee adventures in love which girls get into 
done, of course, because it is an ancient \ HAT editors call “the human interest story 1s Lh ogue in today but none more absurd than the 
rze, but it is not the practice of the git journalism toda In e letters published her effort of many to remake themselves to 
ho prides herself upon being modern . ; ; fit the pattern designed by the man. No 
rhe girl of the hour believes in “psychic you Will find the truest of “rue slories contatnhing girl ever yet kept a man loyal by playing 
hardening.” She has not read our lat : ) ; the perfect hypocrite. 
it ‘ . , th py j the / 2c / to 1011 0 Oe } 7 ? - . 
tion and science for nothing. She under GS sey Ge, A honest CONfESSLIONS O men Here’s another case of the one-sidedness 
inds that disillusionment may seize up and men. Many thanks are due the writers. which is — s characteristic addition to 
her any day but she does not intend . Mati. lovers’ troubles: 
let it destroy her, as wa o long tl 1 ther human docu ments, real-life romances 
yn of women ; ( I break ; : Ie nd ; ; 4 Dear Winona Wilcox: For several 
hion of women afflicted with leartbrea in miniature are solicit ed. “ Yours is not _ ( 0 ( 
Just as a stenographer develops tin months a man has paid me conspicuous 
pads on her fingertips, and the girl who a common pla e life when you analyse tt. ittention. He takes me to dances, gives 
es her car ha mall zones of pressurt : ne good times, comes to my home every 
upon her palms, so your genuine sopl Let others read Vou? \ LY SLOrV, fOr ti Mav Well 2 econd evening 
t . llouse ) ‘rs i ! : — , . : o , fe > our fai 5 ) ie 
ticate possesses callouses on her spirit. Sh that in it they will find the answer to some pressing ee Ae ee 



























rightly identifies them as protective art hip while he acts as a lover. Either he is 
which cover her sensitiveness problem lui their own lives. All letters will be pHelished in love with me and does not realize it, 
hough some girls today find boisterou . r he is making a fool of poor me. He de 
“ ; S of forgetting their hurts, they at anonymously. Send your story to Winona Wilcox, McCall's mands that I give up pH goed friends for 
east are brave enough to make the at Magazine x » 4 I] est 27 L Street, Ne ze) Yor b C1 ty. j ake, and this is easy because he is the 
npt. Perhaps they laugh too loudly o1 alld ; man of my dreams come true. But he 
dance too madly when a lover deserts doesn’t propose! 
hem; but surely, that is no greater crime cannot remain just a friend when he 
in was the sobbing of an older generation. Perhaps there they make tragedy of love now, as often it happened in that behaves like a man who is deeply in love. Will he never 
ome bravado in this pose of the new girl, but also there generation which they denounce as hypocritical ! realize that he is asking too much of me?—ZiZi 
ome scientific wisdom in it by which many old wives Tragedy ensues because what is “just natural” for a 
ht profit man in love often conflicts with what is “just natural He knows it now and well enough and the knowledge 
In the good old way, the wife with cause for jealousy for a maid adds zest to his experience. ZiZi’s trapped feeling is common 
pitied herself, counted the hours her husband neglected her, to intelligent girls who fall in love with men not quite worth 
remembered his hard speech suspected his every move, Dear Winona Wilcox: The man I am to marry refuses to While. Unfortunately, love acts like poison in some veins 
olved her orale in tear ind never gained a thing give up his girl friends. He plans to keep them after our It paralyzes behavior based on reason, such as that of di 
By the modern process of psychic hardening, any wife may vedding, but he expects me to give up all the men I kn carding without a tear a lover who plays with loaded dice 
herself so testif i bride who has made the experiment at once and forever The little child grasps at what it wants, takes and keeps 
He says he can’t help making this demand. It’s his natural its trove if it can. The child acts instinctively and must be 
Dear Vb na VW I'n il na time when girl feeling. But I must be broad-minded! “. taught that it is wrong to steal. The savage seizes whatever 
. worth t “ heartbreak. My mother Now I am an informed modern girl, I see he is living by he can lay his hands on. He has to be taught that stealing 
not j nD d the law of his own nature but I am not living by mine. He is a crime. The identical behavior of the civilized child and 
When t me to me. 1 ded not imitate her. Her no hypocrite but I am obliged to be one. To keep him, I the adult savage results from an instinct which is an example 
h rhed I argued, why not try out modern must pretend to be what I am not. 1 call myself modern but of the many instincts we ought to regard with suspicion 
. I have no choice and no freedom in love. Queen Victoria Youth is revamping our ethics, ’tis said, with huge patches 
I rea ed th hen a mam shares his love, its value did!—Edna Jane of natural behavior, but nowhere does youth find any place 
Wother acted as if love ten time for the primitive urge to seize another’s 
i , n hundredfold increased property. Youth is bound to admit that 
But» for me nor any modern girl!” 1 a aman aaa acacia. man’s acquisitive instinct must and can be 
” lf mv husband make f controlled. 
: . 
r his life, he isn’t going to make I] i} / i , . be Wide / V/ se But when youth wants to indulge cer 
farce f mine! That’s no part of m ! 1at QUE 171 the Gi? / LWLarry . tain other instincts, he refuses to regard 
r bargain! wie eS tee ( them with suspicion. Because a young man 
/ ildn’t hope that he wouldn't go on / / ardently desires to pet a pretty girl, pet- 
nderine to the end of his days. There’ } 5 ting must be all right, he argues; and we 
ne more girl somewhere it f 4 GIRL engag J p yed prof ; { must make over our morality to suit his 
fooled. 1 knew that my tears would } 4 : . ; p , / urge. Now who shall decide which instincts 
r him. They never wld touch him j ie Pw * j are to be indulged and which are to be 
hey would wear n ut. So 1 drie ( oe dibs 5c, ; t starved? Are the baby and the savage 
m up, powdered my » and 1 p } é f / qualified to frame laws about seizing the 
bh oi} ; Girls, Co y poir your 5 property of others? Is youth qualified to 
Thougi ruel pr ( Q trom 4 ] , , { shape a new code of morals which will 
” pert in handling my en } Vy ’ oo teh | function for the general welfare? 
, { , ] } revard n j ae i , , j Unedited, I offer the following letter 
P j 4 } , ; t é 4 ‘ . . Vue 4 
nd, I red th he ‘ } phy Pon ' : / Dear Winona Wilcox: We are two girls 
] é , proud. And ; od t ; eighteen years old who have been petted 
, mu ym for ( Her : ; : until we are disgusted with men. We feel 
coal a - insti } / , / that if we write to you, you will publish 
' , , unr , } f. 9 Meat 4 oo) , our letter and make some men consider 
her I» , , j f ap { pref prof n Or @ ] § 1) Wi , =I; - { petting from the girl’s point pf view 
nes “ ment bis ’ } siaies " : 4 / We have learned that men don’t take a 
; j . , girl out to give her a good time, they take 
] hs , n him ba VU other { ’ , i her in order to get some petting. We are 
j ‘ perin But p } 5. 8 play p maoly x / sure that very few girls invite petting 
} , me t y I 3 ( ; , 8 f ) for al come f 5 We've talked it over with lots of girls, all 
roomed, harmir fy happ ( § on rn rad 6 in p { kinds of girls, and we don’t believe that 
H nd mre Ite ” / ° : . , / many of them are to blame. Scores of 
j rie? Imir res pe ” ; } them abhor petting parties. The boys 
may ma? f her ( 0 t pli Must t m inter ’ ( muld be astonished if they knew how 
He , his aff , } . hin Ng, ‘ , / ttle the girls get out of it! — 
I an j § Sup RB , ous ¢ j the girls have learned that unle 
meves , , f , t we pet, we are going to tag in the rear of 
mre 7 / ‘ : | the social procession. That hurts our pride 
; 5. OA fa , ful a M , ind so, we pay 
I ! ler I f ( pe repn 11 ad On / » Ma y Nothing is more maddening than to 
husba 1 w t riangle mea / » ait , ore « } ? } y One A p i have an older person say, “Let me tell you, 
1 to tl lved. She los j ie - ; Pp eae z j ittle girl, always keep yourself sweet and 
“ ‘ ‘ iny of the 4 at ss a gy = : 4 t pure and the right man will find you!” 
ik \ the I t / : Pp of them : 4 . : . re ( Do the wise crackers tell the boys the 
‘ of w j zo. § , olerant at a rousekeeper ; ame? Not much! Our parents whisper, 
Youth's rev wainst hypocr { , y for | keepers, ad . rs { “Oh, he’s just sowing his wild oats! He'll 
uC to i and ! a ee A ere , } me out all right!’ 
then be " t. The | and j <2 ee } Yes, but who reaps? 
: ' ¢. Th ' { rvient and fawnit { Some other mother’s daughter! Just let 
natura é to i ge tl / ull the distressed mothers consider that— 
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afford to be without cH1pso another day! 
t let ° ° > , 
oe in the history of household soap! . 
© 1926 by The Procter PROCTER & GAMBLE 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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It hardly seems possible to those who 
haven't studied the question, that bad 
teeth can have such harmful effect 
upon a person’s health 


But just ask your dentist or physician 


Either one will vive you the 


Sane 
simple reasons why decaying teet! 
may cause heart disease, rheumatism, 


and even shorten your very life itself 


Nervousness is very often caused by 
unhealthy teeth, Walker J. Burns, 
D. D. S., writing in the American 


Magazine says 


“We Americans are peculiarly 
liable to ‘nerve trouble’; and this 
is One Treason why we ne ed to kee p 


careful watch over our teeth.” 


Today it is recognized that tooth decay 
is a menace to the nation’s health 
That is why preventive dentistry is 


sweeping the United States 


In schools where preventive oral 
hygiene has been introduced, children 
have shown strikis ¥ idv im ein health 
und mental vigor, and increased im- 
munity to d scuse 


but much 


decay 


Con litions ire improv 
must yet be done. Fight tooth 


before it start 


Moive yourself a chance 


Special Trial Tube Offer 


he 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 708 Pas 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City at. ea 
lose two cents in stamps. Please send me ee “= 
rous trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream 
Name ws ong poe 
Address 
In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal. 
NXY ‘ 
WY 


“I just smiled my prettiest smile... anv. 
I could have said ‘Of 
course | have beautiful teeth... I’ve 
used Colgate’s all my life’. But I didn’t 
want Jack to think I was a living ad- 


let him rave. 


vertisement for Colgate’s tooth paste.” 
— * * * * + 
Beautiful teeth glisten gloriously. They 
compel the admiration of all who see 
them. And there is health as well 
beauty in gleaming teeth, for when they 
are scrupulously kept clean, germs and 
poisons of decay can’t lurk and breed 


around them. 

Remove Those Causes of Decay 
embarrassment so 
Fight the 


Save yourself the 
often caused by poor teeth. 


germs of tooth decay. 


























“..and Jane, dear... Jack just raved 
about my teeth.” 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth scrupu- 
It reaches all the hard-to- 
places between the teeth and 


lously clean. 
vet-at 
around the edges of the gums, and so 
It is the 


dependable tooth paste for you to use. 


removes causes of tooth decay. 


Washes—Polishes—Protects 


The principal ingredients of Colgate’s 
are mild soap and fine chalk, the two 
things that dental authorities say a safe 
dental cream should contain. The com- 
bined action of these ingredients washes, 
polishes and protects the delicate enamel 


of your teeth. 
Use Colgate’s Regularly 


Just remember that beautiful, healthy 
teeth are more a matter of good care 
than of good luck. Use Colgate’s after 
meals and at bedtime. It will keep your 


teeth clean and gloriously attractive. 
And you'll like its taste... even children 
love to use it regularly. 


Large tube 25c. 


Ele 


Established 1806 
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Priced right too! 
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